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PREFACE 


The subject of this volume is the formative centuries of 
Greek civilization. Wliat tlie term “Greek” will mean in the fol¬ 
lowing pages T had host make chnir from the beginning. In the 
geographical sens<? ancient (he<?ce included the Aegean basin 
a.s a whoU*. although its focus lay in the mainland districts south 
of Thessaly. Culturally I shall apply the words "Greek" and 
"Greece” solely to that coherent structure of thought and art 
which flowered in the great achievements of classical Hellenism. 

This is not an idle precision. Men nowadays arc inclined to 
find Greeks far back in the early history of the Aegean world. 
Quite often the inhabitants of the Mycenaean age, in the seednd 
millennium b.c., are described as Greeks inasmuch as they spoke 
a Greek tongue. This tendency underlines the undoubted fact 
that very deep connections linked the successive epochs of 
Aegean development; yet it also muffles the tremendous cultural 
gulf which separates Mycenaean and Greek civilization. The 
latter outlook, the root of Western culture, was essentially a new 
creation in the centuries just after iioo b.c. 

Virtually all the period considered in this work is prehistory 
in the scn.se tliat datable wi itten documents arc not available to 
guide one’s study; but physical evidence is at hand to suggest 
the tempo and causes of early Greek progress. Thirty years ago 
this was not true. Historians then could use little beyond the 
feeble hints of myth and epic, and commonly summed up the 
long period from iioo to 650 as an undifferentiated Homeric 
age. The archaeological evidence for early Greece, fortunately, 
has grown at a great pace in the past generation. Much is still 
dark. Much which today seems certain will be overturned by 
fresh excavations tomorrow. The historical student will inevita¬ 
bly make mistakes in assessing the material we already have, 
which is not always completely published and which presents a 
host of complex problems. But it is time to estimate the meaning 
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of this evidence; and a historian, applying soberly the canons of 
his craft, may hope to make out a pattern of the principal stages 
in early Greek history. 

In an earlier study on the end of classical civilization, Civili¬ 
zation and the Caesars: The Intellectual Revolution in the Ro¬ 
man Empire, I had occasion to advance some arguments on the 
major forces which moved history. In the present investigation 
tlicre has appeared no reason to change my views, but the evo¬ 
lution of early Greece does lead one to reflect more particularly 
upon the tempo of historical change. As w'ill l>c .suggested at 
various points in the text, I have been driven to feel that tlu* 
common historical view on this matter is faulty. It is time we 
gave over interpreting human development as a slow evolution 
of Darwinian type; great changes often occur in veritable jumps, 
two of which will appear before us in the following story. 

The documentation for my argument rests both upon the 
footnotes and upon the illustrations. The former are designed 
primarily to suggest the evidence, much of w-hich is new and not 
yet fully digested into common acquaintance; but I have also 
indicated the specialized studies, where they exist, on matters 
which I have perforce treated generally in an effort to clarify 
the main line of progress. Commonly my references are to the 
latest works, from which may be derived the earlier literature; 
in the case of Homer, for instance, a complete bibliography 
would require a very large volume in itself. The quotation of 
literary fragments is based for the lyric poets on the edition of 
Ernest Diehl, Anthologia lyrica graeca (3d ed.; Leipzig, 194^ 
52); for Archilochus on Fran90is Lasserre and Andrd Bonnard, 
Archiloque: Fragments (Paris, 1958); for Sappho and Alcaeus 
on E. Lobel and D. Page, Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta (Ox¬ 
ford, 1955); for the pre-Socratic philosophers on H. Diels, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th ed.; Berlin, 1951-52). 
Translations are generally from the Loeb Classical Library un¬ 
less they are my own. 

The illustrations furnish representative or important exam¬ 
ples of the main body of physical evidence. For permission to 
reproduce photographs and in most cases for original prints I 
am much indebted to the sources noted on the plates. 
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It remains for me to thank those who have aided my re¬ 
searches in a difficult field. More than in any previous work they 
have been numerous, and I am deeply grateful to the unselfish 
kindness of museum custodians, librarians, and scholars in many 
localities. In particular my thanks must go to C. W. Blegen, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Caskey. J. M. Cook. Paul Courbin, Emil 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE EARLY AGES 
OF GREECE 


njTjTjTjTJTJTrrnjTrmriJTJTJTJTJTJxri^^ 


The mountains of Greece have long loomed sharp, beauti- 
lul, and barren over narrow valleys. For millennia the blue 
Aegean has sparkled in vivid sunlight or has roared into sudden, 
fierce storms against the clifFs and sandy beaches of its many 
islands. Since the earliest phase of human history, the Paleolithic, 
men liave lived in this area, adapting themselves to the vagaries 
of its climate while exploiting its resources, and have slowly 
molded the landscape to their own desires. The pattern of civi¬ 
lization, however, which we call “Greek” and which has directly 
influenced all subsequent Western Iiistory, was evolved only in 
the centuries between iioo and 650 b.c. 

This was not the first true civilization in the Aegean world, 
for an earlier phase of development had produced the heights 
of Minoan and then Mycenaean culture. But catastrophe befell 
Minoan Cnossus about 1400 B.c., and the lords who thereafter 
ruled Greece met their fate in turn during tlie early and middle 
decades of tlie twelfth centuiy B.c. The great citadel of Mycenae, 
then the center of the Aegean world, went up in flames despite 
its grim rock walls wliich later, awed generations were to call 
the work of the Cyclopes. Far off on the west side of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus other invaders gutted the noble palace of Pylos; behind 
their fury lay fragments of gold leaf and spilled clay tablets on 
the floor of the royal record room. 

More than sudden death and physical destruction took 
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place in the twelfth century. If royal scribes survived the initial 
sack, they found thenceforth no call for their ability to set down 
accounting marks, for tlie whole structure of Mycenaean king- 
ship had ended. Greece was not to need or to know wTiting again 
for centuries. The cuiming workers in gold and ivory, in fresco 
and stone, lost their markets and trained no apprentices to carry 
on tlie advanced arts developed up to their time; only the most 
basic skills, those demanded for survival, continued to be em¬ 
ployed. The peasants in the villages round about tlic Mycenaean 
fortresses may have watched almost with joy a.s smoke spiraled 
up from the gleaming palaces of their fallen masters, hut tlicy 
suffered too. Social, economic, and political organization swiftly 
sank, and with it fell the level of population. 

The catastrophe which lies behind Greek civilization was 
notan accidental interruption to Aegean development I)ut ratlier 
cleared the way for the emergence of the true Hellenic outlook. 
To understand this important fact more fully we must go back to 
look at the glittering Mycenaean civilization. This, in turn, can 
only be understood if it is placed against the background of 
Minoan Crete and of the Greek mainland during the Neolithic 
and Bronze ages. 

A brief consideration of these preliminary matters has two 
other advantages as well. Since the Aegean landscape underwent 
no magical change between the second and the first millenm’a, 
the earlier development of tlie area will help to throw light on the 
manner in which geographical factors influenced Greek history. 
We shall, moreover, ind very considerable evidence of a basic 
continuity in patterns of culture and society from early times; 
though much of the superstructure vanished in the Mycenaean 
debacle, the men who came thereafter did not totally discard 
their inheritance. In this Part, Chapter i will carry the story 
across the Neolithic, Early Bronze, and Middle Bronze eras, with 
a side glance at the amazing phenomenon of Minoan Crete; 
Chapter 2 will consider the rise and fall of the Mycenaean world! 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF GREECE ‘ 


A MODERN TRA\'EiJER from the great tenitorial states of 
western Europe and the Americas feels himself in a different 
world when he enters the Aegean. The basic cast of civilization 
here is today Eumpean, yet wares in stores are distinguished as 
"European" or "Greek”; despite decades of philological purifica¬ 
tion, Greek speech and town names have still their traces of 
eastern (Turkish) and nortI»crn (Albanian) influence; life takes 
place on a simple plaiu*» materially speaking, and seems almost 
fatalistic. Some of the characteristics of modern Hellas are the 
product of its recent history. Some, however, are the fruit of 
geographical and climatic factors which today affect social and 
economic instittitions, even intellectual attitudes, very much as 
they did four thousand years ago. 

In Greece there are no great plains, nodding with crops to a 
dim horizon, nor mighty rivers which roll throughout the seasons 
down to the sea. The land, indeed, is only one part of the geo¬ 
graphical framework, for the historic backdrop of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion is a sea, the Aegean, together with its main islands and its 
shores in Asia and in Europe (see Map No. i). The western 
border of the Aegean, or Greece proper, is a region of limestone 
mountains wliich have sunk at their southern end in recent 
geologic times. Where they meet tlic main bulk of the Balkans, 
the mountains still stand tall and are bordered by the major 
plains of Macedonia and Thessaly. In the south islands abound 
as the remnants of sunken mountain ranges; and the sea sends 
long fingers up between the mountain ridges. 

Nowhere in southern or central Greece are men more dian 
forty miles, a day or so on foot, from the sea; nowhere on the 
Aegean, again, will a ship be entirely out of sight of land on a 
clear day, un^ it breaks out to the south beyond Crete and 


* See generally Max Cory, The Ceo- 
graphic Background of Greek and Ro¬ 
man History (Oxford, 1949 )> chap. 
1-3; J. L. Myres, Who Were the 
Greeks? (Berkeley, i 93 o)> i-* 5 ; Al¬ 
fred Philippson aod Emat Kirsten, Die 


griechischen Landschoften, I*II. l 
(Franl^rt, 1950-56); J. HoUoiid 
Rose, The Mediterranean in the An¬ 
cient World (Cambridge, 1933}- Cli¬ 
mate: Philippson, Das KJima Criech- 
enlarids (Boon, 1948). 
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Rhodes into the eastern Mediterranean. Tliesc conditions tended 
to encourage seafaring, though \vc must not fall into the error, 
common sinee the days of Thucydides, of interpreting Aegean 
history purely as a function of naval activity. The mountains do 
not often produce good sliip timber, and at times stand so close 
to the water’s edge as to cut off inland re.sidcnts from the coast. 
The Aegean waters arc too clear, too devoid of plant life, to 
support large sclimds of useful fish; nor was overseas trade vital 
in an age of economic simplicity and local self-sufficiency. Many 
Grerk.s may have lived and died without ever catching more 
than a distant, dimly curious glimpse of .salt water; very few 
made their living out of the sea. Tlie influences which were 
waterborne were important, but they arc not all the story. 

Though only .somctliing over a fifth of the Greek landscape 
is cultivable, fanning has been the main occupation of the Greek 
population since Neolithic days. The agriculhiral lands, in 
southern Greece at least, arc small plains, divided from each 
other by the hills. The latter wore forested with brush and small 
trees througliout much of ancient history but were the prey of 
charcoal burners and voracious goats; and even by the fourth 
century n.c. Plato (Grimms me) described Attica virtually 
as it is today, a decayed carcaj>s with the bare bones sticking out 
through tlic skin. The mountains have long had their herders, 
who tend to take over the plains in periods of social and political 
collapse. Cry.stallinc layers in the hills along the western shores of 
the Aegean also provide veins of silver, copper, and other metals; 
the rock here is frequently marble; and good clay beds furnish 
the raw material of pottery almost l)ut not quite everywhere. 
Along the eastern fringe of the Aegean the coastal plains of Asia 
Minor arc more extensive, and are traversed by rivers such as the 
Hermus and Maeandcr which break down from the central 
plateau of Anatolia through rocky ridges. 

Greek rural life was never as sure of results or as rich in 
returns as that of the river valleys in the ancient Orient. The 
population of Mesopotamia and Egypt became large and heavily 
packed, while the small resources of Greece supported a rela¬ 
tively thin inhabitation, clustered in groups around the small 
agricultural plains wherever never failing springs were available. 
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Farming techniques in Greece, too, had to follow a somewhat 
different pattern from their Oriental prototype. There irrigation 
and drainage required the co-operation of great masses of peas¬ 
ants under common direction; in Greece individual farmers tilled 
their own plots, for the sharply seasonal rainfall offered few 
possibilities of harnessing permanent water supplies. 

Farming in Greece, nonetheless, was not usually a desperate 
venture in eras of relative order, once men had learned to tailor 
their agricultural methods to the seasons. Raising crops by hand 
was a hard task, yields were low, but the effort was not an un¬ 
ending chore. While "Grcoc-e has always had poverty as her 
companion" (Herodotus VII. 102). the needs of life, including 
clothes and heat, were far less than in continental Europe. Even 
today, when life in Greece is much simpler economically than in 
England or the United States, an outsider feels twinges of envy 
when he sees how richly its residents manage to savor the non- 
material aspects of human existence. 

The area within which Greek history throbbed is small, 
about three hundred miles on a side. The significant quality of 
Greek civilization as a basically uniform pattern which was 
invigorated by rich local diversity is paralleled in the geographic 
structure of this area. Of the three main divisions imposed by the 
sea—i.e., the coast of Asia Minor, the islands, and the Greek 
mainland—the latter has normally been the most important 
economic and cultural center; in its turn it falls into several 
distinct regions. A north-south ridge separates the east and west 
coasts of Greece, while another ridge from Olympus south to 
Euboea cuts off Thessaly from the coast; other ridges run roughly 
east and west to mark the northern and southern limits of Thes¬ 
saly and Boeotia (see Map No. 2). An even sharper division is 
that of the Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of Corinth, which separate 
the Peloponnesus from central Greece. Throughout ancient 
Aegean development the major cultural and political units ac¬ 
corded with the geographical framework, though only in general 
terms. It must also be remarked, first, that these districts were not 
sharply sundered from each other; and, secondly, that they 
shared in the main a common pattern of hills, small plains, and 
corresponding agricultural and industrial potentialities. 
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Climatically as well all of Greece experiences the well- 
known “Mediterranean” pattern of weather. In the fall, as the 
Sahara cools, rain-bearing winds can drive in through the Medi¬ 
terranean from the west and drop their precious contents now in 
sudden cloudbursts, now for a day or two, down to April. Average 
temperatures drop markedly in the winter, but the wanning 
influence of tlie enfolding seas makes outdoor life possible 
throughout most of the season, at least in the coastal districts. In 
late May and early June comes the har\Tst season; lhen*aftcr 
Greece dries up in the cloudlcs.s days of a desert-like summer. 
The heat usually is moderated by the seas, but anyone who has 
wilted in Athens will comprehend the picture of sinnincr ias.si- 
tude in Hesiod s Works and Days (lines 582-96); 

When the artichoke flowers, and the chirping grass¬ 
hopper sits in a tree and poiu-s do\vn his .shrill .song con¬ 
tinually from under his wings in the season of wearisome 
heat, men goats are plumpest and wine sweetest; women 
are most wanton, but men are feeblest, because Sirius 
parches head and knees and the skin is dry through heat. 

But at that time let me have a shady rock and wine of Biblis. 

Within the common climatic pattern, however, there is an 
extraordinary range of variations for so small a land. The western 
shore of Greece, which first receives the rain-bearing winds, has 
up to three times as much rain as the eastern coast and enjoys a 
mild winter. The inland valleys become bitterly cold in winter: 
the mountains cap themselves with long-lasting snow, and the 
shepherds pull close their coats. Even Athens knows freezing 
weather and snow. The opposite range of summer is also more 
marked along the eastern coast, where the north wind.s scourge 
the hot, dusty plain of Attica; farther nortli, Macedonia and 
Thrace have almost a continental climate. Yet virtually every¬ 
where the air throughout most of the year is sharp and crisp. 

No significant alterations in Greek climate or topography 
have been detected over recent millennia. One important aspect 
of Greek geography, however, was subject to change, and to that 
aspect—the position of Greece relative to other principal cen- 
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ters of population and culture—I shall have constantly to recur 
in later chapters. 

Greece proper is a promontory of Europe thrust out into the 
eastern Mediterranean. By the islands which prolong the prom¬ 
ontory into the Aegean it is closely linked with the sea and with 
the opposite shore of Asia Minor to form a distinct enclave. In 
the modern w’orld the area still lies on the border line between 
Europe and Asia—a factor apparent in the stores and streets of 
Athens—but the rise of the Atlantic community has markedly 
reduced the importance and benefits of this position. In ancient 
timc-s, however, the Aegean was unique in its accessibility to two 
entirely different reservoirs of peoples and cultures. 

On the north lay the great land mass of Europe, the home 
of barbaric tribes which were bound only tenuously to any one 
tract of land. Whether self-moving or impelled by the invasions 
of others, these tribes shifted back and forth in Europe through 
both the prehistoric and early historic periods; and at times their 
movements spilled over into the peninsulas which jutted south¬ 
ward into the Mediterranean. On the cast lay the seats of the 
first civilizations in Eurasia, the fertile valleys of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt with tlie connecting avenue of Palestine and Syria 
(the Fertile Crescent). Here migrations of peoples were checked, 
at least in part, by the emergence of firmly organized states; but 
movement of trade and ideas was thereby facilitated. 

The Aegean enclave, it must be emphasized from the outset, 
was not completely open to influences from either the north or 
the east. By that very fact it tended to serve as a terminal point 
to both currents. With re.spect to the north, peoples moving down 
out of tlic great plains of Hungary and Russia had first to make 
their way through the Balkans, particularly along the relatively 
open center of modem Yugoslavia (the Morava and Vardar 
rivers). Then they had to cross a very decided climatic and 
topographic frontier, for as men twisted and turned through the 
broken, at times mountainous reaches of Epirus and Macedonia 
they passed from the temperate, continental regions of Europe, 
marked by deciduous forests, into the parched lands of the 
southern evergreen scrub. Only very powerful movements were 
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to sweep all the way through Greece and still have enough 
momentum to launch out on the sea. 

Men coming from the ancient Orient also traversed perilous 
distances if they were to reach the Aegean. By sea, the more 
open route, they made their way from S)Tia along the dangerous 
south coast of Asia Minor and entered Ilje Aegean by Rhodes or 
Crete; by land, travelers plodded interininaljly al{)ng the even 
more hazardous and physically dillieult traek.s across the liigh 
plateau of Asia Minor. A casual glance at a map has often sug¬ 
gested to students of east-west relations that A.sia Minor may he 
called a bridge between the Aegean and the Fertile ('reseeiit. 
This concept is almost diametrically opposed to tiu* reality, for 
down to the very end of the era considered in this volunu* the 
peninsula of Asia Minor was commonly a buifer between Hast 
and West* Influences tended to work along its coasts or to 
penetrate its interior cither from tlie southeast or from tlie west¬ 
ern seaboard; they rarely can be shown to have passed directly 
across it. Whether trade and ideas made their way from the east 
by land or by sea, they tended to exhaust their strength within 
the Aegean and advanced fartlier north and w'cst only with 
difficulty. From this fact arose the otherwise puzzling result tliat 
the very regions least favored climatically in the Creek promon¬ 
tory—the southeastern districts of the Peloponnesus, Attica, and 
Boeotia—were culturally dominant. 

Both the basic fact that the Aegean can be reached alike 
from north and east and the qualification that the access was not 
easy are deeply significant elements when we place them against 
the lines of force emanating from prehistoric Europe and tlie 
ancient Orient. From as early a point in Greek history as our 
view can reach, the interplay of eastern and northern factors 
furnished much of the external stimulus for Aegean development. 


* Cari W. Blegen, "Tlie Royal Bridge," 
The Aegean and the Near East (New 
York, 1956}, 3*-3S, is basically sound. 
On the geographical and early his¬ 
torical division of eastern and west¬ 
ern Aria Minor, see also Albrecht 
Goetze, Kleinaaien (ad ed.; Munich, 
1957)1 178. The point of view ad- 

vane^ in the text seems to me valid 


also with respect to Eurasian incur¬ 
sions across the Caucasus into Asia 
Minor; only rarely did such onslaughts 
as those of the Cimmerians carry di¬ 
rectly across to the Aegean coast. At 
this point I am not concerned with lo¬ 
co/ movement of ideas westward from 
the Asiatic shores of the Aegean. 
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THE FIRST MEN AND CULTURES IN GREECE' 


Human histohy is not simply a mechanical response to 
geographical factors, important though these may be in deter¬ 
mining ultimate limits or in predisposing men in certain direc¬ 
tions. In the Aegean basin the activities of its inhabitants have 
vari(?d widely over many aeons in renecti<in of external influences 
and internal innovations. Palt^olitliic nanains have been found in 
Greece; but the first patterns of ininian settlement which can be 
deserilj<*(l are those, of Neolithic farnwi's, probably from the fifth 
milliimhnn it.c;. onward. 

Neolithic sites have emerged all over Greece in recent years, 
for the archaeologists have turned their attention more con¬ 
sciously to this era. To keep abreast of the constantly widening 
picture of the excavations a student must rely not only upon the 
slow tempo of professional reports but also upon newspaper 
accounts and oral sinninaries. Very early layers, in which pottery 
was not yet used, have just been found in Thessaly near Larisa 
and at Sesklo; similar pro-pottery levels of settled farmers are 
known from such Near Ivaslern sites as Khirokitia in Cyprus and 


* Ck-ncfiil siirvfy.s: Carl \V. Blejicn, 
“I’rtfL’ksif.iI (Jrwee—»A Survey,” 
B.S'A, XI.VI V. Gor¬ 

don Cliildr, Thr Datt n of F.urojtcan 
Civilization (6tli <■(!.; Ni'W York, 
Prrhhtoric ^ti^ratlons in 
Fmtoih- (Odo, luSo); I'ritdrkh Matz, 
Jlanahufh tier ArrhiiolofiiK, U (Mu¬ 
nich, i«5o), r 77 ff-i S<-hat-licr- 
nivyr. Die iiltvitvn Kuhuren Cricchcn- 
Imidx (StuUjjart. 195.S). 37 -iSO. a«»<l 
a.o. Pr^t^((•r^st‘lH' Kidturcn Cricchcn- 
hinds in PW, 1359-1400; A. J. B. 
Wacc, “The Prehistoric Esploralion of 
the Creek Nhiinland,’* dCH, LXX 
(1946), 628-38. and “The History of 
Greece in the Third and Second Mil¬ 
lenniums B.C.,’’ Historio, II (i 953 )> 
74 - 04 - 

Thessaly: Chr. Tsountas, ‘At 

wpotffToptKal dKpoiriXtt^ trai 

^iffKXou (Athens, igo8); Hazel D. 
Hansen, Early Civilization in Thessaly 


(Baltimore, 193.3): Vladimir Miloji-ii, 
AA 1954. 1-28; AA 1955 . i 57 -a 3 i; 
BCIi. LXXXI (1957). SOS-SS- 

Examples in cimtral and southern 
Grei*cf: Li'slic W. Kosmoonulos, The 
PrchMoric InJiahitation of Corinth, I 
(Niunich, 1948): Emil Kunre, Orcho- 
mentis, II (Munich, 1931)5 Doro Levi, 
“Abilazioni prelstoriche .sulle pcndici 
mcridinnali deU’Acropoll," Annuario, 
XIII-XIV (1930-3'). 4 >i- 98 ; Ha¬ 
zel D. Hansen, “The Prehistoric Pot¬ 
tery on the North Slope of the Acrop¬ 
olis, 1937 ." Hesperia, VI (1937^ 
539-70; D. R. Thoocharis, "Kea Ma- 
kri," AM. LXXI (1956), 1-89; J- L. 
Caskey's forthcoming publication of 
Lerna, the excavation of which is 
briefly reported in Hesperia, XXIII 
(1954) and following. 

Cyclades: Hubert Gallet de San- 
terre, Ddlos primUioe et archcique 
(Paris, i958),ao-23. 
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Jericho. Then came the more developed strata which wejiave 
been accustomed to associate witli the word Neolithic. 

One such site which has long been known and so has 
commonly been used for illustraUve purposes is Thessaliari 
Sesklo; for though Thessaly was somewhat isolated and atypical 
in all eras, early farmers here inhabited the same spots con- 
tinuou-sly enough to build up little hillocks w ith some stratifica¬ 
tion of deposits. In tlie Sesklo level which T.souiitas excavated 
fifty years ago men lived in houses of clay or stone fomulations 
and rectangular shape; oval huts of more perishable materials 
occur elsewhere. Among the household wares were pots* often 
painted or incised in zigzag patterns. Female figurine.s of clay 
and stone, wliich are a hallmark of Neolithic strata, an; some¬ 
times of lumpy, abstract proportions, sometimes rather natural¬ 
istic and indicative of a keen eye (see Plate ib). Seals, obsidian 
from the island of Melos, and other evidences of relatively 
advanced life occur. The basic economic mode was agriculture, 
which rested on a variety of crops and was supplemented by 
some herding and fishing. In Thessaly a remarkably lieav) popu¬ 
lation was supported by these means, and the Neolithic .settle¬ 
ments at Corinth and Cnossus were extensive. Shipping was also 
known; some sites on the sea, such as Nea Makri in Attica, seem 
to have been chosen with an eye in part to their commercial (or 
fishing) advantages. 

Today it is evident that the Neolithic villages of The.ssaly 
were not tlie only such settlements in Greece, nor wore they even 
necessarily the first farming communities in the Aegean. Scat¬ 
tered evidence from central Greece betrays much the same pat¬ 
terns with local variations, though the mounds left hy the early 
hamlets have not yet received much attention. The Peloponnesus 
was also settled, and at Lema the Neolithic inhabitants left 
valuable stratified deposits. The Cretan Neolithic level is rich at 
Cnossus; only in tlie Aegean islands and on the coast of Asia 
Minor is direct evidence for settlement at this time still extremely 
sparse. The importance of the Cyclades, however, at the begin¬ 
ning of the next phase suggests strongly that human inhabitation 
of the islands went back well into the Neolithic period. 

The ultimate source of this way of life lay not in the Aegean 
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but in the ancient Orient. Recent investigations have virtually 
fixed on the grassy upland hills of the Near and Middle East as 
the scene where agriculture emerged and whence it radiated to 
much of Europe and Asia.* Here several kinds of wheat and 
barley grew wild, as well as the ancestors of domesticated goats 
and slieep. The step to deliberate food-raising seems to have been 
taken before 6000 b.c.; Jericho was a walled settlement in the 
seventh millennium. These early farmers molded female figu¬ 
rines, presumably as fertility emblems in connection with agri¬ 
cultural rite.s and beliefs, and soon developed pottery. Copper, 
too, <|uickly came into use, first hammered out cold from chance- 
found natural hinjps and then reduced from ore and cast. 

It is universally agreed that agriculture with its companion 
achievements spread west to the Aegean—this indebtedness to 
the East is the major point about the Neolithic which we must 
keep in mind as a pointer for the forces affecting later Greek 
development. There is still great controversy over many of the 
details of the passage. One early agricultural settlement has 
recently been found in southwestern Asia Minor, at Hacilar, 
which Las affinities both with Scsklo and with prehistoric Mersin 
in Cilicia; but, despite some as yet uncertain connections of 
Hacilar with other south-central Turkish sites, we do not have 
any firm testimony for the spread of agricultural techniques by 
land from the Orient to the Aegean. All that can be said is that 
throughout all sites so far known in Asia Minor and in Greece the 
Neolithic advance owed much to direct or indirect impetus from 
Halafian and other early cultures of Mesopotamia. Mersin and 
Hacilar, which lay much closer to this nucleus, experienced a 
wider range of change than did Sesklo.‘ 


* Useful general studies are Robert J. 
Braidwood, **Re6cctions on the Origin 
of the Village-Farming Community," 
Aegean and Near East, 22-31, and 
•^e Earliest Village Communities of 
Southwestern Asia," Journal of World 
Histonj, I (1953), 278-3x0; V. Cor¬ 
don Childe, New Light on the Most 
Ancient East (4th ed.; New York, 
1952), and What Happened in His¬ 
tory (Lon^n, 1942); Kathleen Ken¬ 


yon, Digging Up Jericho (London, 
1957). 51-76. 

* John Carstang, Prehistoric Mersin 
(Oxford. 1953), 143-44, by Schacher- 
meyr; Het^ Goldman, Excavations at 
Cdslu Ku(e, Tarsus, II (Princeton, 
1956); James Mellaart, "Excavations 
at Hacilar,” AnatSt, VIII (1958), 127- 
56, who is also much inBuenced by 
Schachermeyr. The parallels of Mersin, 
Sesklo, and Halaf are conveniently il- 
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On the whole I am inclined to suspect, in tlie present state 
of our evidence, that tlic new tcchnicjnes came primarily by sea 
and that they were passed on as ideas rather than as hailpige m a 
large-scale migration of peoples. Such a ctuiclusion. it should be 
noted, stands in opposition to the views of many archaeologists, 
who postulate early movements of Oriental farnuTS; in support 
of their assumption stands the axiom that cultural transfers m 

prehistoric eras generally entailed ethnic shil ts. 

Before considering further the implications of this axiom for 
Aegean history, it is imVrative that 1 indicate my vi.-ws as In the 
historical use of archaeological evidence and ass.uupt.nus: for 
these views underlie both tlie inlrrpn talions ami the iiirtl.ods n 
approach which will appear in suhseciuent pages. \ntnal!y all 
the centuries of Greek dtwelopment which will la- r onsiderei in 
tliis volume are preliistoric in the seiisi? that they lack datable 
written documents, apart from the tantalizing hints of the 
Mycenaean tablets. In such a period the historian must turn first 
to the archaeological evidence, which may be limit! Iiut is at least 
relatively stire as to temixiral and gtrograpbical Imation. Only 
after building a solid framework on this material can he hope to 
employ—and then secondarily—the hints to be derived from 
literature, chronological and genealogical traditions, aiitl mythol¬ 
ogy. most of which were long preserved only in tiral ftirms. The 
dangers of proceeding primarily from this latter type t>f evidence, 
which is, alas, the common method, will be illuminated at several 


points in our story. 

The historian thus is deeply indebted to the archaeologist. 
He must also trust his confrere in the depths of Iiis alien field, as 
in the detailed application of the ever more skilled technitpies of 
excavation and in the factual interpretation of the discoveries, 
though even here the historian must keep a wary eye for hidden 
prejudices, faulty methods of digging, and other dangers. Tlie 
more the historical student knows of archaeological practices 
and the more detailed his study can be of the actual evidence at 

luslratcd in Schachcrmcyr, Die alte- LV (1951). iai-33. Early Cypnis, 
sten KuUutcjk 60-61. which lay in indeper^ent isolation at 

Parallels in figurines are studied this time (as often later), is lllumi- 
by Saul S. Weinberg, “Neolithic Figu- nated by Porphyrios Dikaios, KlUroki- 
rines and Aegean Interrelations,* AJA, tic (London, 1953)* 
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first hand, the better. Beyond this point, the man trained in 
historical discipline must always be alert to the limitations and 
the logical problems of the archaeological outlook. He must, in 
sum, be both grateful and cautious. 

To take an example or two, excavators can discover only 
physical objects, but not all human activity leaves behind it such 
testimony. Archaeologists tend often—with honorable exceptions 
—to take a inateriali.stic view of the cultures which they uncover 
and to overstress the economic and social side of life. This 
tendency affects particularly their views of religion; it also helps 
to explain why a historian always has difficulty in adjusting the 
history of a society which rests on written records to its pre¬ 
history, which depends solely on archaeological materials. Ar¬ 
chaeologists are, again, naturally hopeful scholars, dedicated to 
the proposition that everything has significance; but we must not 
forget, in our sober search for truth, that men in all ages have 
engaged in whimsey. 

And, finally, to return to the issue immediately at hand, 
cultural change in a primitive society is too often considered to 
be a mechanical product of outside influences introduced solely 
via movement of peoples. Complex concepts, such as the practice 
of agriculture, are not easily discovered afresh and were, for the 
most part, fairly clearly transmitted from one place of origin. Yet 
their mode of diffusion need not have been large-scale migration. 
The historian will call to mind numerous occasions in more recent 
epochs when considerable innovations have resulted simply from 
commercial or intellectual intercourse, with at most the passage 
of a few experts—e.g., the spread of Renaissance art over north¬ 
ern Europe or the transmittal of the Industrial Revolution from 
England to the continent of Europe and to North America. Less 
extensive changes can often occur simply through imitation; one 
must never forget that motifs in pottery and other materials, 
often heralded as eWdence of outside forces, may be independ¬ 
ently invented in several areas.* 


•J. D. S. Pendlebvity. Studies Pre¬ 
sented to D. M. Robinson, I (St. Louis. 
1951). 1855 "Likenesses are great pit- 
Mls. and he would be a rash man 
who would trace any connection be¬ 


tween Neolithic Thessaly and modem 
Mexico, though the vase shapes and 
painted patterns are hard to distin¬ 
guish.” Henri Frankfort, Sfudies in 
Pottery of the Near East, II 
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The important matter in any era is its general cultural out¬ 
look. Changes in this pattern may be of local origin; at times in 
Greek history we can show indebtedness to other .sc)ciclio.s. In the 
latter cases» the vehicle of the innovations needs to be sought, but 
the progress of early Aegean histor)* has been much overcompli¬ 
cated by the unnecessary assumption of hypothetical invasions, 
which then become the primary focus of attention. As we shall 
see in later pages, evidences of migration will occur wlicre no 
immediate cultural revolution is visible; and, on the nthc*r band, 
massive changes will take place in Greek culture which are not 
connected with any major movements—e.g., tlie Orientalizing 
wave of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. Particularly where 
advanced cultures flourish close to relatively backward areas, the 
possibility exists of simple imitation and adaptation of ideas by 
an already existing population in the less developed regions. This 
condition obviously existed throughout most of the history of the 
early Aegean, which lay in happy proximity to the Oriental 
center of early civilization. 

The skeletal remains of the earliest population of Crrccce arc 
too scanty to support any firm conclusion, but suggest tliat the 
land then had already a variety of human types. These types 
were largely but not entirely of Mediterranean nature, and may 
have entered Greece from the southeast, the south, and the 
north. When each variety came, we do not know; they may have 
been on hand in the late Paleolithic period and could have 
increased rapidly in numbers once settled agricultural life was 
adopted. Tlicnceforth, certainly, tlie inhabitants of Greece were 
essentially descended from the mixture of stocks visible in Nch)- 
lithic times. Alpine and other types were added later—at times 
in small numbers, at other points in more massive quantities— 
but over the centuries merged into the already existing popula¬ 
tion,’ 


(LondoD, 1927}, a, thus illustrates 
three Pueblo vessels which are very 
similar in patterns to early Aecean and 
European wares. Within the basically 
parallel framework of andent Medi* 
terranean society, moreover, the same 
principles may independently produce 


similar results; see Georg Hanfmann, 
Aitetruskische Plasiik I (Wurzburg, 
1936). 91 - 

^ Greece: J. Lawrertce Angel, "Neo¬ 
lithic Ancestors of the Creeks," AJA, 
XLIX (1945), 252-60, and "Skeletal 
Material from Attica," Hefperia, XIV 
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Development within the Neolithic age is hazily visible, 
tliough this picture is less easily drawn now that we must cope 
with a broad panorama of finds and can begin to sense the exist¬ 
ence of local variations." The period, too, apparently covers a 
far longer span of time than has generally been assumed. Since 
the Neolithic settlement at Mersin began by 6000 b.c. and Haci- 
lar in southwestern Asia Minor, which has parallels to Sesklo, 
was under way in the sixth millennhim, the Sesklo level in Thes¬ 
saly may have to be put back to the early fifth millennium. Re¬ 
cent discoveries in Thessaly would tend to confirm this by their 
proof that a variety of cultures existed both before and after this 
level. Some scholars have divided the Neolithic period as a 
whole in the favorite trinitarian classification of archaeology and 
essay to demonstrate Early, Middle, and Late phases, based 
largely on pottery patterns; even more minute subdivisions and 
cross-currents are sometimes argued. 

These changes need not concern us, but the widespread 
argument must ]>e noted which attributes various somewhat un¬ 
usual influences to an invasion of northerners. Among these 
cultures, marked often by the use of spirals and meanders, are 
those of Rachmani, of the first known settlements in the Aegean 
islands, and especially of Dimini and its parallels, which reach 
down into southern Greece. The common source of such cultures, 
it is argued, is the Bandkeramik pattern of spirals and meanders 
prevalent all across the great European plain in this era.* 


(i 94 S}> 279-3^3. with articles there 
cited. Aria Minor; Angel, Troy: The 
Human Remains (Princeton, 1951); 
Goct/c, Klcinasien, &-ia; Muzaffer 
$enyun*k in Seton Lloyd, Early Ana- 
toUa (London, 1956), 205-09, who 
stiinmarizes his articles in Belletcn. 
See also C. S. Coon, The Races of 
Europe (new cd.; New York, 2948); 
J. L. Kiyres, Ceographical History in 
Creek Lends (Oxford, 1953), 19-21; 
and below, (^ap. 2, n. 9 (p. 72). 
Are later chanees in body types en¬ 
tirely the result of added elements 
from outside? 

* Vladimir Miloj£i6, Die Chronologle 
der fiingeren SMnzeit Mittel-und 


Siidosteuropas (Berlin, 1949): Saul S. 
Weinberg, Relative Chronoloeies in 
Old World Archeology (Chicago, 
i 954 )> 86-88; Fritz Schachermeyr, 
'‘Die Abfnlee der neolithischen Kul- 
tiiren in Criecbenland," Ceres A. 
Keramopoiilou (Athens, 1953), 89- 
104; Mellart, AnatSt, VIII (1958), 
156; carbon-14 date of 6000 B.c. for 
Mersin, ilitd. 33. 

* Beyond the works listed in n. 3 
(p. 13), see also the following: Ch. 
Eielvoye, "Remarques sur la secoivde 
civilisation nfolitnique du continent 
et des iles avoisinontes,** BCH, 
III (i949h 29-124; Frankfort, 
Stuefifts in Early Pottery of the Near 
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The problem of northern contacts is not simply a minor 
archaeological matter, but one which plunges to th<* lu'art of the 
vital forces at work all across Greek history. Thosi* who try to 
introduce northerners into the Aegean world at (‘very possible 
opportunity do so, consciously or unconsciously, in an effoil to 
link its progress to Indo-European sources. The r.unincations of 
this Nordic myth will concern us later; here it may In* f^bserved 
that tlic Neolithic period is perhaps the poorest in which to as¬ 
sume movements from the north. The n'stl<\ssly stirgiiig Iribc-s of 
Europe quite possibly were already throwing (df sjdintcr groups 
southward; and odd pots which smack of alien origins turn up 
sporadically in almost any excavation of a prehistoric Aegean 
site. Yet the evidence that whole cnltures of tl»is world, Diiiiiiil 
or any other, before the Middk^ Uclladic iTa were iiKlebt<‘d to 
northern sources is far from conclusive, (ionlact between the Ual- 
kans and the Aegean existed at this time?, but the* weight of argu¬ 
ment is perhaps heavier that ideas moved mainly northward 
from the Aegean throughout the Neolithic ccTitiiries.* Both the 
difiRcultics of terrain and the very different ecological conditicjiis 
in the Balkans, however, always required very exlensivt* changes 


East, II, 14 if.; Kimon CnuK]in.*knn, 
**Au$ neollU\ischcn SicdJunccn bci La¬ 
risa," AM, LVII (1934), 103 - 33 , 
"Donaul^ndischcr Import im stdnzcit- 
liclicn Thcssallcn,** AM, LIX (1934), 
133-36, and "Magula IladzimLvsio- 
tiki," AM, LXII (1937), 56-69; Erik J. 
Holmbcrg, "Some Notes al^ut the 
Ethnical Relations of Prehistoric 
Greece," Opus, arch., VI (1950), 139- 
38; Fritz S^hachermeyr. "Diminl und 
^e Bandkeramik," Frdhistorische For- 
tchungen (Anthropologische CescU- 
schaft in Wien, IV [1954]), Gallet de 
Santerre, Dflos primitive, 33 n. 5, on 
possible Cycladic influence. 

^ V. Gordon Childe, Prehistoric Migra¬ 
tions, 46-51, The Danube in rre- 
kistory (Oxford, 1939). and “The Re¬ 
lations between Greece and Prehistoric 
Europe," Acta cimgressus Madoigiarti, 
I (Copenhagen, 1958), 393-315; Mk>- 
drag Grbii, ^ecl^cal Pottery in the 


Central Balkjru: Oniiirctuin’: and 
Parallels with the Aegra, the Central 
Daniil>c Area and An.iloUa,” A/A, 
LXI (1957). 1.37-40: Ware. Illsturiii, 
11 (l9.S3)» 76-Kn; WeiiihiTi;, livtulii r 
ChroiuiUigifs, 97. On tin- of 

spiral and mrander with ct’iitral lOn- 
rope, note tlirir appcaraiuv in e,iriy 
Sicily and Italy: U. Ileinuixi llriM, .Sir- 
tiy before tJtc (Ireeks (lanidon. 1*157), 
S 3 . 55 - 

The old nrgiimt-nt tli.(t the n^c- 
tangular house with fore|Mireli at DI- 
mlni, a prototype of the later nircoron, 
reflects northeni Infliu-ner is c-vt-tt more 
doubtful; the type appears even ear¬ 
lier in Tltassaly (Mi 1 og-i 6 , AA 1955, 
167} and in the Near East (Scliaclu;r- 
zneyr. Die altestcn KuUuren, 113-14). 
On the megoron, see also A. W. laiw- 
rence, Greek Architecture (Har- 
xnondsworth, 1957), 67-68. 
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in tliose ideas and customs which did pass back and forth be¬ 
tween Danubian and Aegean cultures. 

The springs of Neolithic development, in sum, can be seen, 
but not its detailed progress. First, surely, we must put an initial 
impetus from the Orient, which probably came chiefly by sea; 
this force made its way beyond the Aegean even more slowly and 
incompletely. Both facts may warn us against any tendency to 
treat the Neolithic age in Greece as a straight copy of Oriental 
protoiypcs. As the pots of Greek farmers differed markedly from 
those of Syrian villagers, so too undoubtedly did the ideas in their 
heads; only in the largest sense was the eastern Mediterranean of 
Neolithic times one cultural province. Once agricultural life was 
under way in the Aegean, moreover, there is no compeUing ar¬ 
chaeological evidence against concluding that it developed es¬ 
sentially on its own for centuries. 


THE EARLY BRONZE AGE* 


Following the NEOLmne comes the Bronze age, an era 
which has different names in the separate parts of the Aegean 
world. In Greece the very long span from the early third millen¬ 
nium to 1100 B.c. is currently divided into Early Helladic, down 


* General Surv'cys: Schachcmncyr, Die 
iiUcxtvn Kuhurrn, 153-264. nn<l a.o. 
PrUhistorisclic KuUurcn in PW, 1400- 
47; the otiKr works listed in n. 3 
(p. >3)> A bihliography clown to 
1947 In Satil S. Weinberg, AJA, LI 
(1947)1 i 6<>-67. Examples in Greece: 
Hetty Goldman, Excavations at Eu- 
tresis in Boeotia (Cambridge, Moss., 
1931): W. A. Heurtlcy, Prehistoric 
Macedonia (Cambridge, 1939); Emil 
Kunze, Or^menos, III (Munich, 
^934); Kurt Muller, Tiryns, IV (Mu- 
n{<^, 1938); the excavations at Lema. 

The Helladic divisions rest ini- 
tially on Blegen's careful excavation in 
1915-16 of Korakou: A Prehistoric 


Settlement near Corinth (Cbncord, 
New Hampshire, igai), Zygouries: A 
Prehistoric Settlement in the Valley of 
Clconae (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
and Prosymna: The Helladic Settle¬ 
ment Preceding the Argive Heraeum, 
2 voU. (Cambridge, Mass., 1937); and 
secondly upon the dassification of pot¬ 
tery of the Bronze age by A. J. B. 
Wace and Blcgcn, ‘^e Pre-Myce- 
luiean Pottery of the Mainland,’* BSA, 

XXII (1916-18), 175-89. 

Cydadie divisions are based pri¬ 
marily on the British excavations of 
PhyUucopi, 1896-1899: T. D. Atkinson 
and others. Excavations at Phylakopi 
In Melos (Society for the Promotion 
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to about 1950; Middle Helladic, from about 1950 to 1580; and 
Late Helladic, from about 1580 to 1100. The development of the 
Aegean islands, excluding Crete, is marked by a roughly parallel 
Early, Middle, and Late Cycladic. On the coast of Asia Minor, 
unfortunately, excavaHon has thus far been too limited to permit 
any such divisions; the most suitable relative yardstick of the 
region is that furnished by the levels of Troy, Troy I—V being 
Early Bronze, Troy VI Middle Bronze, and Troy VI-VII Late 
Bronze. 

The physical evidence for the period is far greater than for 
the Neolithic age, and periodic cross-checks can be obtained for 
some sites through wares imported from other Greek centers, 
from Minoan Crete, and even from Oriental lands. In tlie last 
centuries of the Bronze age, moreover, we can break for a mo¬ 
ment the limits implicit in purely archaeological evidence and 
gain a wider view of men*s thoughts and institutions through 
written documents (and perhaps oral tradition). The great de¬ 
velopments of the third and second millennia are three: first, a 
new, powerful impetus from tlie east; then an undoubted inva¬ 
sion from the north; and finally that amalgam of influences which 
we call the Mycenaean age. 

The shift from Neolithic to Early Bronze is not a tidy step 
in Greece itself. Such settlements as Asine appear only in the 
Early Helladic period; at Athens the pottery typical of this era 
does not lie with Neolithic ware, yet at some sites about Corinth 
there is a mixture of old and new; Orchomenos and other points 
break from the Neolithic rather sharply and late. * In most dis¬ 
tricts Early Helladic pottery differs quite evidently from Neo¬ 
lithic styles, and in its high burnish, monochrome treatment, and 


of Hellenic Studies, SupD. Paper IV, 
1904); R. M. Dawkiiu ana J. P. Droop, 
"Excavations at Fhylakopi in Melos, 
1911," BSA, XVII (igio-ii), i-aa. 
Other evidence to 1947 is listed in 
Saul S. Weinberg, A/A, LI {1947), 
17^77. See also K. Scholes, "The 
Cyclades In the Later Bronze Age: A 
Synopsis," BSA, LI (1956), 9-40, who 
gives a useful conspectus of the later 
stages; GaUet de Santerre, DHo$ 


primitive, a4-a7; C. Zervos, VArt des 
Cychdes (Paris, 1957). 

Troy and Western Asia Minor: 
C. W. Biegen et al., Troy, I (Prince¬ 
ton. 1950); Goetze, Kleiriatien, 19-36; 
Winifr^ Lamb, Excavations at 
Thermi in Lesbos (Cambridge, 1936); 
see ILN, August 3, 1957, 197-99, on 
the recent Italian finds at Poliochni. 
•Weinberg, AJA, LI (i 947 }» I 7 r- 7 a- 
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as 


clean shapes seems to simulate metal wares (see Plate la). These 
patterns have clear connections across the Aegean islands to 
northwestern Asia Minor, where a generally common culture has 
been found at Chios, Thermi (on Lesbos), Poliochni (on Lem¬ 
nos), Troy I, and elsewhere. Somewhat developed Early Hel- 
ladic vases have turned up in the middle of the Troy I settlement, 
which has, however, ties to inland Asia Minor also. Influences of 
this northwestern Asia Minor culture, in turn, have appeared at 
Mersin in Cilicia in a layer dated about 2900-2800 b.c.* 

On the basis of these interconnections we should be able to 
assign an approximate date b.c. to the beginning of the Early 
Bronze age. Troy I, which is the basic key, is, however, not en¬ 
tirely fixed. Its American excavators extend its duration over 
about 3000 to 2600, while others essay to lower the foundation to 
2/00.* Fortunately for our purposes this disagreement is not a 
serious stumbling block; the Early Helladic era was a long one on 
either basis, and its consecutive stages of development are be¬ 
coming somewhat clearer, thanks to excavations at Lema and 
elsewhere. On the whole, if Early Minoan culture begins in 
Crete only about 2700, it would seem dangerous to assign really 
Bronze-age patterns elsewhere in the Aegean to a much earlier 
date. 

More critical is the problem of the events which produced 
the change to Early Bronze cultures all over this area. This issue 
must be placed in a wide framework, for the coming of the Bronze 
age is not just a matter of changing outlooks among the ever more 
proficient potters or of an increasing frequency of the wares of 
the metalsmith. Both of these developments can be traced back 
into the last stages of the Neolithic era; * the really significant 


* Carst&ng. Prehistoric Mersin, 183- 
84, 188; Coldman, Tarstts, 11 , 61, 347; 
M. V. Seton-Williams, “Cllician Sur- 
vw,*' AmieS«, IV (1954). 

*Troy, I, 40-41; Goetze, Kleinasien, 
35-36. For *700: Milojiii, Chronolo- 
, as-az; Schachermeyr r.o. Pra- 
torUche Kulturen, 1357 ” 58 : J*®®* 
Mellaart, “Anatolian Chronology in 
the Early and Middle Bronze Age,“ 
AnorSt, Vn (1957). 55-88, who ei- 
says (pp. 79-84) to refute Blegcn's 


claim that Early Helladic wares ap¬ 
pear in Mid-Troy I. F. Matz, “Zur 
Sgikischen Chronologle der friihen 
Bronzezeit,“ Historia, I (1950), 173- 
94, reduces Troy I to 2600 and Evly 
Helladic to asoo on. 

•Childe, BSA, XXXVII (1936-37). 
26-35; Frankfort. Studies in Earfy 
Pottery of the Near East, II. ag ff.; 
SchacMimeyr, Die altesten Kulturen, 
ia6 ff. 
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marks of the Bronze age are much more sweeping and general¬ 
ized. They emerged in the last analysis neither in Asia Minor nor 
in Greece but in the primary seat of early civilization, the ancient 
Orient 

By the fourth millennium the upland farmers in this area 
were moving down into the fertile river valleys of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt.’ Equipped with the necessary technical facilities of 
improved tools and animal power, tlicse men had also evolved the 
requisite social organization; for settlement of tlie plains had to 
be virtually a conscious act by a fairly large number of human 
beings who were prepared to dam and dike and to dig canals on 
a large scale. Once this step had been taken, sul>sc(|ucnt devel¬ 
opment was swift. On their surplus of fond the villages of the 
valleys grew rapidly in size and population; before 35*'^’ they had 
in Mesopotamia the appearance of towns, witli markets for the 
interchange of goods. Then, in the last centuries of the fourth 
millennium, civilization suddenly crvstallizcd in the Orient. Spe¬ 
cialization of economic activity, writing, kingship and military 
expansion, monumental architecture and art, the working of 
bronze—all could be found by 3000 in the firmly organized statc.s 
of Mesopotamia, clustered about the imposing temples of the 
gods, and in the consolidated kingdom of Egypt 

From these nuclei new forces spread outward. Elsewhere, to 
be sure, the basic requirement of rich land was not always pres¬ 
ent, and so only parts of the Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
achievements appear throughout most of the Orient during tlic 
tliird millennium b.c. The Aegean, still farther off, picked up llie 
new waves in even less degree, but the impetus was enough to set 
oflF Early Bronze cultures—Early Minoan in Crete, the north¬ 
western Asia Minor complex about Troy, Early Cycladic in the 
islands, and Early Helladic in Greece. That tliis impetus came 
principally by sea is clearer than for the Neolithic wave. Tlie 
latest studies of early Asia Minor are beginning to disentangle 
several cultural areas for the tliird millennium, but on present 

* See ffenerally Robert J. Braidwood, Cicilization fn the Near East (Bloom- 
The Near East and the Foundations iogton. Indiana, 1951); Ann L. Per- 
for CivUizotion (Eugene, Oregon, kins, The Comparatioe Archeologij of 
1952): Childc, The Most Ancient Early Mesopotamia (Chicago, 2949). 
East; Henri Franicfort, The Birth of 
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evidence there was no direct, easy flow of ideas and wares across 
the heart of the peninsula.* 

Within the Aegean itself archaeologists seem almost uncon¬ 
sciously to accord priority for the new ways to the area about 
Troy, for they generally agree in deriving Early Helladic potteiy 
patterns from an extensive migration westward across the Aegean 
and perhaps also around its northern end by land.® The bases of 
this argument are. first, the apparent imitation in Early Helladic 
pottery of metal prototypes which seem to have originated in 
western Asia Minor; then the pcrccptilih; influence of Cycladic 
culture* on mainland settlements; and finally the progress of Early 
Helladic from south to north in Greece. Thessaly, in particular, 
was late in taking up the new ways. A recent theory suggests 
that this Aegean migration was in turn a reflex to major invasions 
of peoples .speaking Indo-European languages, who would have 
pushed from the southeast Balkans into Asia Minor.' 

Here, certainly, we must be cautious, less we fall into the 
common tendency of treating early ],>coplcs and cultures like bil¬ 
liard balls, bouncing one against another to set a whole table in 
motion. Movements in western Asia Minor about the middle of 
the third millennium, while possible, arc not absolutely fixed, and 


• Kiirt BiUol. Crowisiigc dcr Vor- und 
Friih^eichiehte Kldnasicns (ad e<l.; 
Tubingen, lOSo), J<>-a4; Setnn 
Lloyd, Earlt/ Anatolui, 6a-63; James 
Mclbart. “Brelimlnary Report on a 
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Southern Turkey,’* Amrt.S/, IV (1954)* 

X75-a40; C. A. Burney, "Nortliern 
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AfurfSt. VI (1956), i79^03t 
‘'Eastern Anatolia in the ChalcoUthic 
and Early Bronze ^e,** AnciSf, VIII 
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Prehistoric Sites in North-Western 
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• E.g., Chlldc, Frehistoric Migrations, 
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tliat the forces moved primarily by 
land from Asia Minor via Macedonia 
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raised by Weinberg, AM, LI (i 947 )i 
169. 

»Mellaart, AnnfSf, VII (1957). 55 “ 
88 , and “The End of the Early Bronze 
Age in Anatolia and the Aegean," 
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Minor by 2300 b.c.; Seton Lloyd and 
James Mellaart, “An Earljj Bronze 
Age Shrine at Beycesultan, AnatSt, 
VII (i 957 ),a 7 - 36 . 
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their connections with the appearance of Indo-Europeans on the 
fringe of the then civilized world remain problematical* In any 
case these background events, which are rather late to explain 
the appearance of the Early Bronze age in Greece, are not our 
main concern; nor need the historian even accept the argument 
that extensive movement took place from east to west across the 
Aegean in the early third millennium. The only aspect of the 
physical evidence in Greece which really points in this direction 
is the frequent change in sites of settlement at the beginning of 
tlie Early Bronze era, and this, as will be noted shortly, may have 
another explanation. 

Is it likely, indeed, that the great Oriental developments 
found their first major Aegean reaction solely in its most north¬ 
eastern recess, about Troy? This area may have led in metal tech¬ 
niques and in taking over the potter’s wheel; but until sounder 
evidence is at hand we shall be safer to assume that all parts of 
the Aegean basin entered on basically independent, parallel, and 
limited imitations of Oriental progress, the Cyclades perhaps 
being in the lead chronologically. Within the common flow these 
districts had each its own peculiarities, and cross-influences ac¬ 
cordingly now become more perceptible. Such influences need 
not have been accompanied by anything more than a most re¬ 
stricted movement of smiths and other new specialists to and fro. 
And, in passing, it may be commented that there is no direct 
physical testimony thus far for major incursions from the north 
during Early Helladic times.* 

To consider now the characteristics of the Early Helladic 
period itself, one obvious mark is the change in pottery styles 
which has already been noted. Metals appear in much greater 
quantities than in late Neolithic sites and are employed for more 

*Goetze, ^lo, postulates indogcrmanische Schicht,*’ Glotta, 

considerable physical change in the XIV (1925), 300-19; Siegfried Fuchs, 
population of Asia Minor, as do many Die griechii^en Fundgrvppen der 

in connection with the arrival of the fnihen Bromezeit und Jtre autwarli- 

Hittites. Brachycranes at Alaca Hii* gen Beziehuneen (Berlin, 1937). But 
yiik: $enyurek. Earlv Anatolia, 207- the efforts to »ow northern influences 

08. As Angel, Khirokitia, 422, warns, at this time are generally rejected 

however, we do not know that short- even by adherents of the Nordic 
heads came in the Bronze age. school. 

* Contra, Paul Krets^uner, "Die prot- 
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purposes; excavations at this level have uncovered gold, silver, 
and electrum ornaments as well as vases, weapons, and other 
objects in bronze. Many of the latter items, however, are still 
really copper, for tin was not easily obtainable. In general the 
metals, difficult to work as they were, were far from ousting stone 
and wood. 

More significant in the development from the Neolithic age 
to the Early Hclladic era is the frequent change in tlie sites of 
settlements. Some of the new locations simply reflected a great 
increase in the population of the Aegean world as tools and tech¬ 
niques improved; by the end of the era most of the major centers 
of later Greece had been occupied. The new foundations, such as 
the rabbit warren of Thermi, where the several-roomed huts hud¬ 
dled close-packed on narrow lanes, were often of relatively large 
dimensions, though we must remember that they were still agri¬ 
cultural villages. The term "city,” I may note, will be used in ^s 
volume only for complex social and economic agglomerations 
resting on conscious intellectual outlooks and on specialization of 
functions; such nuclei could be supported by the richer lands of 
the Orient but were not to appear in the backw'ard Aegean for a 
long time to come. Troy, for instance, is often mislabeled as a 
city, whereas it was no more than a fortress; Troy II occupied less 
than two acres. 

Nevertheless, both industry and trade advanced noticeably 
in the Aegean during the Early Bronze age, and this increase, 
together with a tighter social and political organization, help in 
part to explain the movement in sites of habitation. The skill of 
the smiths is visible in much of the metal work, especially the 
jewelry of the treasure of Priam from Troy II; for both in concept 
and in execution this hoard far surpasses the roughly contem¬ 
porary treasure of Alaca Hiiyuk in central Asia Minor. The pot¬ 
tery, too, was well made, though still by hand; only at Troy II did 
potters use the rotating wheel, already discovered in the Orient. 
Such shapes as the sauce boat (Plate la) are typical. Painted 
ware also appears; on Plate id I illustrate a vase from the last 
Early Helladic stages at Lema, which has a variant of a motif 
(cross-hatched triangles) that appears now sporadically, now 
commonly, on down into archaic Greek pottery. 
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The growth of trade by sea is likewise unmistakable. Even in 
Neolithic times tlie wide "dispersal of Melian obsidian and the 
location of seacoast sites attest the existence of shipbornc trade. 
Now new ports emerged, such as Asinc; Early Cycladic wares and 
other items have turned up in isolated exampics as far west as 
southern France and the Balcarics and southward in Eg\'pt; 
boats themselves were sketched on Cycladic vases.* TIm’ argu¬ 
ment that cultural forces came from the Orient largely by .sea 
gains support from this naval evidence, even though the details 
of tlie conduct of trade entirely e.scapc us at this early date. 

The emergence of a tighter political organi/alion i.s .strongly 
suggested by the very significant evidence of the ground plan.s of 
several Early Bronze sitc.s. Troy II, for in.stanco, was c.ssentially 
a fortress designed to protect a chieftain's palace, a .structure of 
several rectangular buildings akin to the form w'hich the Greeks 
later called the megaron and grouped about a courtyard. The 
wealth of its mler is suggested by the treasure buried within the 
settlement; another hoard has recently been found at Poliochni. 
At Lema the large two-story House of the Tiles, erected of yel¬ 
low stuccoed mudbrick on stone foundations with terra-cotta 
tiles for its flat roof, must have been the abode of a powerful 
ruler, whose seal was stamped on the palace stores.’^ Through 
mastery over the agricultural population and in minor degree 
through the riches drawn perhaps from trade and warfare, local 
lords were growing powerful in Aegean lands. 

For many a.spects of life, unfortunately, only tantalizingly 
inconclusive evidence is available. The existence of deliberate 
burial customs from the Neolithic era on, together with the u.sc 
of female figurines and other evidence, indicates conscious rcli- 


* Seaports: Otto FrtkliQ and Axel W. 
Persson, Asinc: Results of the Swedish 
Excacetions, i 912-1930 (Stoclcholm, 
293^), 432-33 (obsidian from Melos, 
vases from &ete, Cretan scab on 
wooden and woven containers, Cretan 
stone vesscb, Early Cycladic sherds, 
etc. ]; Ceorge E. Mylonas, j^hios Kos- 
mas (Princeton, 1959 ): lAeocharis, 
AM,LXXI(i 956), w. 

Cycladic trade: Bemab6 Brea, 
Sicily, 102-03; Frankfort, Studies In 


Early Pottery of the Near East, II, 
11^19; Schachcrmvyr, Die dltcsten 
jCuituren, 174-75; Callet de Santerre, 
Dilos primitive, 4^49. 

‘Caskey, Hesperia, XXIII (1954), 
23-27; XXIV (1955). 37-41; XXV 
(1956}, i6a-€s; Lawrence, Creek 
Architecture, 14-18. Asia Minor paral¬ 
lel: Machteld J. Mellink, “The Royal 
Tombs at Alaca Hiiyuk and the Ae¬ 
gean World," Aegean and Near East, 

39-58. 
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gious views. These are generally associated with a concept of a 
Great Mother, or fructifying nature; but, as I shall suggest later, 
theorizing of this type and its ramifications into matriarchal ar¬ 
guments had best be treated with cool reserve. So, too, the sur¬ 
vival of place names such as Corinth and Assos which embodied 
such elements as s(s) and rul/t{h) and the very large percentage 
of words not of Indo-European root in the later Greek vocabulary 
do not necessarily mean a.s luuch as scholars have often asserted. 
Whether the placo-naino elements actually arc not Indo-Euro- 
2H*aii is now very unsure, and the hyjxrthesis that a primitive 
Aegean language embodying th<*se materials spread from the 
southwestern c^orner of Asia Minor in Early llelladic times is 
worse than doubtful. The scac*oast of Lycia and Caria was virtu¬ 
ally unsettled down to the first millennium B.C.; the basic postu¬ 
late of a great migration westward across the Aegean we have 
already criticized; and any early, lost tongue of the Aegean 
world may well have been its basic speech in Neolithic times as 
well. This language, indeed, might generally have been spoken 
along the eastern and central European shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean if place names arc actually a sound indication of language 
distributions.® 


Tliough the Neolithic and Early Bronze ages differ in many 
respects, the ethnic composition of Aegean peoples, as far as we 
can speculate, remained essentially the same in this long stretch 
of centuries. Throughout the era the primary influences ema¬ 
nated from the Orient. At times these influences came as sharp 
waves, but probably they were more often a constant pressure; 
our evidence is too scanty to show Aegean development century 
by century, let alone decade by decade. Internal interconnec¬ 
tions among the various districts of the Aegean world itself grew 
steadily throughout these periods, and are quite demonstrable 
just before the disruption which ended the Early Bronze age.’ 


* Schachenneyr, iiltesten Kultu- 
ten, 339-363, and a.o. Priihistorische 
Kulturen. 1494-IS4B. surveys the lit¬ 
erature and tlie evidence; oo the risks 
of using place names, cf. Georges Du- 
mizll, Naissnnee de Rome (Paris, 
1944), 141-48. On the elements as 
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By the end of the third millennium b.c. men in the Aegean 
had created an agricultural society of village-dwellers, who used 
tools both of metal, of stone, and of other materials and were 
directed to a considerable extent by local lords. This structure 
was still simple in comparison to the great cities of Mesopotamia 
and the massive monarchy of Egypt; yet it was firmly rooted and 
resilient. And if it were simple, Aegean society was nonetheless 
more advanced than that in any other part of continental Europe. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE* 


Not all of tlie factors which were to enter into the back¬ 
ground of Greek civilization proper had yet been introduced by 
aooo B.c. Off in Crete, the Minoan culture was just beginning to 
rise; but before this refined civilization cast its glow northward, 
mainland Greece itself experienced a great shock. Down to this 
date there is no firm archaeological proof that any major waves of 
northern invaders had entered Greece, though men of European 
origin may well have infiltrated in ways too devious to affect 
markedly our records. The beginning of the Middle Hclladic era 
(c. 1950 B.C.), however, was almost surely marked by a great 
assault of peoples from the north. 


of the lip, which appear in Greece, 
Troy IV-V, Anttolia, and Tenui: 
Welaben;, Reloiioe Chronologies, 6a- 
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To understand this significant development we must 
broaden our gaze to include not only tlie Near East but also the 
central reaches of Eurasia. From Neolithic times onward the 
great plains of eastern Europe and Siberia had been the home of 
unstable peoples, who became increasingly expert in nomadic 
ways of life. Only after looo b.c. did they progress to the stage of 
riding on horseback; in the sec*ond millennium the patriarchal 
clans moved on foot, herding cattle and transporting their 
women and valuables in carpet-hung wagons or on small steppe 
horses. Wlualevcr their mode of migration, the peoples of the 
north poured down repeatedly atmss the more civilized lands of 
the farming .societies whiclj stretched from the Mediterranean to 
China—the last such invasion took place only five centuries ago 
under Tamerlane. 

These migrations cannot easily be compressed into tlic strait- 
jacket of conventional In.storical causation, which is derived from 
the pattern of stable, politically intcgiatcd agricultural and com¬ 
mercial .societies. Sometimes the more advanced cultures virtu¬ 
ally invited this attack through being both rich and weak. At 
rare points a master strategist and statesman, such as Jinghiz 
Khan, arose to marshal and hurl his tribesmen southward. Me¬ 
chanical factors—overpopulation, shortage of rainfall, and so on 
—are often advanced in modem accounts but are rarely suscep¬ 
tible of proof. The tendency to move was always inherent in the 
society of the plains; on occasion either internal or external 
factors facilitated this propensity and converted it into a full- 
scale migration.* 

The second millennium b.c. experienced two great spillings- 
out of tlie northern savages, one at its beginning and one close to 
its end. In both cases the migrants spoke, at least in part, varieties 
of Indo-European languages. Their sweep is commonly traced by 
the appearance of these tongues, though, as investigation has 
proceeded, it has become ever more diflScult to be sure when 
Indo-European speakers entered various areas. More datable 
evidence of the actual invasions is afforded by mute marks of 

•See Owen Lattimorc, Inner Asian 1951); Myres, Geographical History, 
Frontiers of China (ad New YoA, 1*7-30.177-78- 
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extensive physical destruction and by terrified references in those 
areas which were already using some form of writing. 

The earlier wave, which concerns us at the moment, scat¬ 
tered its participants all the way from India across the Middle 
East to westeni Europe. In Mesopotamia the Kassites of Babylo¬ 
nia and the Mitanni of the upper Euphrates appeared before the 
middle of the second millennium; in Asia Minor the Ilittitcs were 
masters of the central Ilalys region by at least the early second 
millennium, if not before. They came perhaps across iIh^ Cau¬ 
casus passes, and soon learned to write their native longues in 
cuneiform script.* 

The evidence that one part of this wave entered Greece is 
both archaeological and linguistic. The physical record shows 
that Early Bronze society undcrw'cnt a very serious disturbance. 
A decided break in settlement or destruction by fire is clear at 
Asca, Malthi, Tiryns, Korakou, Zygouries, Aghios Kosma.s, Orcho- 
menos, and Eutresis. In otlier excavation reports similar testi¬ 
mony appears: Corinth was deserted for a time; Asinc was badly 
damaged; Troy VI (c. 1900) obviously had new lords; the mid¬ 
dle and northern islands of the Aegean seem almost, but not 
quite, deserted. Thereafter an evidently new phase of Aegean 
culture begins, which is labeled Middle Ilclladic (c. 1950-1580). 
New styles of pottery, matt-painted or burnished monochrome 
ware (gray, then red, yellow, and black), became dominant;* 
equally sharp changes are visible in architecture, burial rites, 
and the general physical patterns of life. 

None of this material points clearly to the stages and routes 
of invasion or to the source of the invaders. Some sites in Asia 
Minor suffered destruction before the end of the Early Bronze 

»0. S. Cumey, The HUtttes (London, Eott, II, 14-15, 137-44. stn>ve to de- 
195*); Cocl2e, KUincaten, 83-183, rive this pottery from NeoUthic-Eerly 
treats the cultunil aspects well. Helladic roots; Scoles, BSA, LI 

» Arne Furumark, The Mycenaean Pot- (1956), 33. suggests a Cycladic origin 
tery: Analysis and Classification for the matt-painted ware; Mellaart, 
(Stockholm, 1941), 2x4-35, gives the A/A, LXII (1958), 15-1®, *0 «** 

fullest anaMis; see also the darlfyiog tablish the precedence of Minyan 
remarks or Childe, Acta congressus ware in western Anatolia (but cf. Bit- 
Siodoigleni, 1, 300-^1; and Wace, tel. Gnomon, XXVIII [1956], 350- 
Hlstoria, II (1953), 83- Frankfort, 53). 

Studies in Early Pottery of the Near 
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era. The House of tlie Tiles at Lcma, in Greece itself, fell, and 
quite a new type of pottery appears here after tlie evidence of 
destruction (see Plate id). The introduction of new peoples ac¬ 
cordingly may have taken place over a considerable period; small 
bands may have led the way in preliminary raids. But a more 
massive, sudden sweep seems suggested, for the end of the Early 
Bronze world is roughly contemporaneous across much of the 
Middle and Near East as well as in Greece.* 

The high road for this attack, one might assume, lay through 
the Balkans and northern Greece, yet the facts do not clearly 
point in this direction. Macedonia largely lingered in Neolithic 
styles; the transition to MiddUr Hclladic at some sites in Thessaly 
seems to have Iwcii peaceful. Strong connections, on the other 
liand, exist in pottery and others matters between western Asia 
Minor and the Greek mainland, though styles of burial differ 
between the two.* 

None of the phenomena, again, can be directly and unequiv¬ 
ocally c‘onncctcd with the fashions of temperate Europe north of 
the Balkans. The burnished monochrome pottery, which is called 
Minyan after a legendary people of central Greece, turns up both 
in Greece and in Asia Minor and at Lcma may have begun in 
Early Helladic times. The matt-painted ware, which comes later, 
seems to have been of purely local origin (see Plate ic). Neither 
type points directly to the Balkans and beyond; nor are the stone 
battle axes as strong a link between the Aegean and central Eu¬ 
rope as has often been stated. Weapons of similar shape appear 
in Mesopotamia in the fourth millennium b.c. and have been 
found both in Asia Minor and in Greece during the Early Bronze 
era. All that we can safely infer is that their greater prominence 
at the time of the invasions, together witli the appearance of the 


*C. F. A. Schaeffer, Strati^phie 
comparie 6 t chronologic de VAsic oc^ 
cidentale (III* ct II* miUdnaires), I 
(Oxford, 1948), 539-41. is a useful 
conspectus, though unfortunate in its 
clroice of exmanation; Winifred 
Lamb, Iraq, XI (1949). 199 > up 
the evidence in Asia Miitor. 
<MeUaart, AJA, LXII (1958). 9 - 33 , 


accordingly suggests that the Hittites 
pushed other Indo-Europeans out of 
western Asia Mirtor and across the Ae¬ 
gean. This explains some Anatolian 
evidence, but docs not account for 
such Aegean facts as the later pres¬ 
ence of Creek-speaking peoples as a 
reservoir in the western Balkans. 
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horse, perhaps refers back to the cultures of the European plain.® 
At tlie very point at which the first almost certain migration from 
tlie north into the Aegean basin took place, the physical material, 
taken alone, neither proves an entry from outside nor shows its 
direction of progress. 

The main clue lies elsewhere. The Aegean world knew and 
used writing before its next great upheaval; tUat writing, on the 
tablets of Mycenae, Pylos, and elsewhere, can now essentially be 
read; and the language of the tablets is Indo-European—Greek, 
in fact. The detailed problems which ensue, such as the dialect of 
the tablets, will be considered in Chapter 2; for the present point, 
one of two conclusions follows. Either Greek had been the tongue 
of Aegean peoples before the Middle Helladic period—and 
against this conclusion one must place, first, the evidence, al¬ 
ready noted, that an earlier language had been spoken in the 
• area; and, secondly, the fairly reliable consensus that the speak¬ 
ers of Indo-European languages intruded elsewhere in the Mid¬ 
dle East in tlie second millennium. Or, as virtually all scholars 
in my judgment rightly agree, the great disruption at the begin¬ 
ning of tlie Middle Helladic era reflects the coming of an Indo- 
European people to the Aegean. 

The true significance of this addition must be soberly as¬ 
sessed, To the devotees of the Nordic myth, the entry of the men 
who spoke Greek gave the vital impetus which, when reinforced 
by a second wave of invasion at the end of the Mycenaean age, 
led to the creation of Greek civilization. This argument I shall 
examine at the close of Chapter 2, but it may be well to state 
here two basic anthropological and physiological facts. A man 
who spoke an Indo-European language did not necessarily share 
with all his comrades one particular structure of body or color of 
hair and eyes; and his blood stream did not carry any specific 
outlook on life or aesthetic point of view. 

A simple consideration of the physical evidence, on the other 
hand, may lead one to underestimate the importance of the up¬ 
heaval. To some extent the rapine with which the Middle Hel- 

*Caskey, Hesperia, XXIV (1955). Areiufio (Lund. 1944), 11 ff.; 

3 ^ 37 ; Childe, Acta congressus Mad~ Mellink, Aegean and Near East, 42; 
oigiani. L 300, 303-04: Erik J. Holm- N. Valmin, The Swedish Messenia Ex- 
berg, 7 ^ Stilish Excavations at pedUion (Lund, 1938), 346-48. 
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ladic era opened meant a material setback, which is obvious in 
the subsequent cultural patterns. The invaders were far more 
barbaric than their subjects and perhaps pushed much of the 
land back into nomadic ways. It is not surprising that they con- 
tributed little of tangible nature which can be marked in the ar¬ 
chaeological record; and one may doubt that they brought much 
of a positive nature in religion, political organization, and other 
impalpable aspects. Yet they did add something of great weight 
—namely, an impetus to change. As outsiders, they had a cul¬ 
tural background greatly different from that of the world to 
which they had come; as masters, they could question and trans¬ 
form old beliefs and standards. 

Much of the old structure did endure: economically, in the 
survival of agriculture in at least some areas; technically, in the 
ways of the artisans; socially, in the village forms; even politi¬ 
cally, in the maintenance of settlement generally on the same 
sites. Throughout Greek history many of its greatest centers, such 
as Athens, Thebes, and Corintli, kept pre-Greek names; the sites 
in which culture was to be focused in Mycenaean times can be 
shown archaeologically and linguistically to have existed before 
the Greek-speaking peoples came. The invaders, too, took over 
into their vocabulary many words from the earlier language, 
especially terms for seafaring, spices, and other relatively ad¬ 
vanced aspects of culture. Yet the new tongue, with its implicit 
characteristics of logic and outlook on life, eventually supplanted 
the old speech in most of the Aegean. Here, as in the rise of the 
new styles of pottery, we can scent the great disturbance of old 
ways of life and intellectual attitudes; only the break at the end 
of the Mycenaean age was to approach its magnitude. 

In view of the shock with which the Middle Helladie era 
commenced, it is not surprising that the period was outwardly 
undistinguished. Time was required to restore order and to knit 
together the fabric of society; but by the end of the period the 
earlier growth in population and extension of settlement had 
resumed. The use of bronze became more common. By the mid¬ 
dle of the period pottery was generally turned on a wheel, and 
displays a number of local variations. While Hellas was a more 
distinct province in these centuries and its settlements at points 
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retreated inland^ trade by sea continued. By 1600 the mainland 
of Greece had reached an adjustment between the old and new 
elements, and its lords were ready to reach out and draw on the 
glory of Middle Minoan culture which had been flowering in 
Crete, untouched by the invasions. 


THE PLACE OF MINOAN CIVILIZATION * 


Fifty years ago scholars were so dazzled by the beauty and 
freshness of Minoan civilization, which tlu; ruthless drive of Sir 
Arthur Evans s excavation was restoring to view, tliat they tended 
to describe the palace of Cnossus as tlic culmination of Aegean 
prehistory. Even now, as one wanders down the corridors of 
Cnossus, Phaestus, and other Cretan palaces which lead to lovely 
staircases and the living quarters of their erstwhile lords, one 
must muse on the gay, polished life passed by the kings and 
ladies of Crete while Greece was still in barbarism. In the general 
frame of Aegean development, however, the culture of Crete 
shrinks to a more modest place. Minoan civilization was highly 
significant both as an intermediary between the Orient and the 
Aegean and as a spur to the development of the mainland; but it 
was essentially an offshoot from the main line of Greek progress. 

Basically, Crete illustrates what could happen to the Nco- 
lithic-Early Bronze level of tlie Aegean when this stratum was 


* Minoan dvilizadon: Helmut Th. Bns* 
sert, Ahkreta (3d ed.; Berlin, 1937); 
Sir Arthur Evans, Ths Palace of hit- 
nos, 4 voU. (London, 1921-36); 
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WeU (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1956); 
J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Arche^ogy 
of Crete (London. 1939); Luigi Per- 
nier, palazzo minoico di Festo, 2 
vols. (Rome, 1935-51). More recent 
excavations at Phaestus have thrown 
into some doubt the conventional di> 
visions of the Minoan period (e.g., 
Doro Levi, BoUdtino delTArte, 


XXXVI (1951), 341-45. and succeed¬ 
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Mooement: An Essay on Space and 
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G. A. S. Snijder, Krelische Kunst 
(Berlin, 1936); C. Zervos, L’Art de la 
Crite (Paris, 1956). 
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influenced from the outside not by northern invaders but by 
direct contact with the blossoming High Bronze cultures of the 
Orient. Down through the Early Minoan era (c. 2700-2000) the 
local cultures in Crete varied greatly and were not, on the wliole, 
markedly different from or superior to the parallel levels in the 
rest of the Aegean. Movements of ideas into Crete from this side, 
especially but not exclusively of Cycladic origin, are obvious. By 
the last centuries of the third millennium, however, Cretan civi¬ 
lization began to coalesce, and in the following Middle Minoan 
era (c. 2000-1580) it .skyrocketed into one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary achievements of mankind. 

Here, and only here in Aegean history down to the first mil¬ 
lennium, true cities appeared beside the palaces of tlie kings. 
While the rulers were important, they did not tower over the rest 
of society as their confreres did in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The 
citizens of Crete dwelt within several-storied houses and enjoyed 
a rich urban culture of remarkable grace and polish. More than 
any other pottery of which I know, the thin, graceful vases of this 
era must be seen if one is to appreciate their delicate colors and 
sophisticated patteras, which took the whole vase as a unit (see 
Plate 2a-b). Besides this Kamares ware there are lithe, nervous 
figurines in ivory and stone; superb frescoes on the palace walls; 
and a host of other artistic and practical products. 

Minoan civilization is not simply Oriental in its spirit, 
tliough it owed much in matters of technique to the Orient. Nor 
was it at all like the Middle Helladic world; Crete and Greece 
were moving on quite different paths in the early second millen¬ 
nium. The culture of Crete, polished though it was, was also most 
certainly not the root from which the later civilization of historic 
Greece directly drew. Sensitive students of Greek art always feel 
themselves somewhat puzzled when they turn to Minoan prod¬ 
ucts. The very shapes of the vases lack tliat solidity which is a 
hallmark of the Greek world; and their decoration, while elegant, 
has well been described as intuitive, impressionistic in its rendi¬ 
tion of nature rather than analytical and logical in the Greek 
sense. The human being was rarely the center of attention. Even 
the figurines of acrobats and tlie like do not seem to have an 
inner substance but are rather a “dazzling expression of fugitive 
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movement* The art historian looks to Cretan products in vain for 
"the innate love of balanced order, the feeling of structural sym¬ 
metry which are the most essential qualities of Creek art." ’ 

Nonetheless the products of this spirit could be widely at¬ 
tractive. Economically, Cretan life continued to be based prima¬ 
rily upon agricultiire and the local interchange of wares, which 
was now fostered by tlie constmetion of good roads; but Cretan 
products moved farther afield. By the last stage of the Middle 
Minoan period Cretan merchants were active on the Syrian coast 
and were exporting their wares to Egypt." And before the end of 
Middle Helladic times the Indo-European lords of the Greek 
hamlets had become aware of the glamorous, exciting ctdture 
which lay to tlie south. 

Cretan traders may have visited Greece, but it is much more 
likely that first the islanders and then the mainlanders were 
dra\vn by the riches of the Minoan world, which they gained 
either by bartering whatever wares they might be able to sell or 
by swift piratical raids.* Behind their watery barrier the cities 
and palaces of Crete lay virtually defenseless, a tempting prey for 
the warlike, semi-barbarous lords of Greece; the common as¬ 
sumption of a Minoan thalassocracy is quite inconsistent with tlie 
simple naval and political organization of the era. Shortly after 
the beginning of Late Minoan times, at least one band of main¬ 
landers swept down on Cnossus, took the palace, and ruled it 
thenceforth. The evidence for this change is abundant. Mainland 


’ Georg Ktro, Creek PersonalUt/ in 
Archaic Sculf^re (Oberlin, 1948), 5. 
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the date when Linear B appeared at 
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themes were introduced into the pottery of Crete; pottery and 
fresco tlienceforth paid far greater'attention to the human figure; 
war and arms were now depicted, and men were buried witli 
their arms; and the Linear A script, probably used for the tongue 
of the earlier local lords, was supplanted by Linear B, which we 
now know to have been Greek. The ensuing Palace style of art, 
which centered at the palace of Cnossus, was still capable of re¬ 
markable vivacity and .superb rendition of action, as in a famous 
steatite vase which depicts dninken harvesters stumbling home 
amid loud song (sec Plate 2c). 

Possibly the new lords of Cnossus gained a brief control over 
the rest of the island, where the other palaces were destroyed one 
after another in the last half of the fifteenth century. In turn, 
however, their power fell on a windy day shortly after 1400. A 
new invasion from the mainland probably took place and sent the 
palace of Cnossus up in flames. Thenceforth the center of Aegean 
culture and political strength shifted to Mycenaean sites on tlie 
mainland of Greece. Minoan civilization went on, now in a back¬ 
water, down to almut 1100, and its continuing effects were to 
mark off Cretan culture even in historic times; but never again 
did Crete stand in the lead of the Aegean world. 


THE EARLY AEGEAN 

Analyze as we will the factors preceding a specific histor¬ 
ical situation, we can never quite explain what actually took 
place at any moment of time by recounting a list of its inherited 
ingredients. The eventual emergence of Greek civilization and 
then its great efflorescence are not to be explained as a simple, 
mechanical interplay of earlier forces. 

The foregoing consideration of the geographical framework 
of the Aegean and of its earliest history has not been intended as 
a search for a set of elements which might be tidily assembled as 
the "causes” of later developments. Neither Neolithic and Early 
Bronze-age society, nor the wave of northern invaders, nor again 
the polished civilization of Minoan Crete was a discrete building- 
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block which persisted unchanged thereafter as a foundation stone 
for historic Greece. The historian must always remember that he 
deals not with abstract entities which may he combined in ac¬ 
cordance with physical laws but with inherited outlooks held by 
essentially free-thinking liuman beings. Nonetheless the reac¬ 
tions of the early peoples of the Aegean to their geographical 
position may help to throw liglit upon the stimuli experienced by 
this area in the period which will be our main concern. In any 
epoch, moreover, there are elements of continuity from the past 
beside new elements of change. 

It is from this point of view that I have looked at a very hazy, 
remote age, avoiding as far as is proper tho.se detailed problems 
which must concern primarily specialists in early Greece. The 
conclusions which may be gained can now l)c summed up. The 
geographical position of the Aegean, thus, invited entry of out¬ 
side influences particularly from the east and from the north. The 
first, and greatest, forces toward advancing the culture of the 
area came from tlie cast in Neolithic and Early Helladic times 
and were reinforced, as will appear shortly, in the Mycenaean 
age. Other elements intruded from the north at the l)cginning of 
the Middle Helladic period and perhaps at other times in less 
perceptible form. Sometimes people entered the Aegean; more 
often, ideas and concepts migrated along the routes of prehis¬ 
toric trade. These routes did not run across Asia Minor, which 
commonly moved independently of the Aegean but along paral¬ 
lel lines. 

Periodically the Aegean world had time to digest external 
influences into its own unfolding pattern of agricultural village 
life under chieftains. While the progress of this area across the 
long centuries of the Neolithic and Bronze ages cannot be under¬ 
stood unless we place it within the context at least of the Near 
East and of southern Europe, Greece was not at any point simply 
a province of foreign-bom cultures. Its basic political, economic, 
and religious patterns were very similar to those of the Near East, 
though less advanced. Intellectually, too, tlie outlook of early 
Aegean men probably had many points in common with that in 
the more developed Orient. Yet the archaeological evidence 
alone is enough to attest that ways in the Aegean differed signifi- 
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cantly from those of its neighbors from very early times onward. 

The pottery shows tliis fact. It must also suggest, if one com¬ 
pares Plates 1,2, and 4, how uncivilized the inhabitants of Greece 
proper remained until they came into direct contact witli Minoan 
Crete. Down through Middle Helladic times the shapes and the 
decoration of the pots lack that systematic, conscious elegance 
wliich we a.ssociate with the presence of true civilization, though 
their underlying spirit suggests elements of enduring importance. 
Tlu! MycciKU’un world, which ro.se on top of the rather provincial 
Middle Ih'lludic period, wa.s to adapt the civilized Minoan out¬ 
look to this native spirit; it also brought the close.st approach of 
Aegean and Ori<‘iital p;iltcnis before historic Creek times. Even 
in this <‘pocli, as we shall now sec, Mycenaean lords and crafts¬ 
men did nut simply upc the East. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE MYCENAEAN WORLD 


TJOJTTLrLTJTJlTUlJT-arL^TJT^ H 


The eastern Mediterranean experienced an unparalleled 
prosperity and political development in the middle centuries of 
the second millennium, down to 1200 b.c. Kings surrounded 
themselves with the majesty of great palaces. Their governments 
were based on relatively well-organized bureaucracies of scribes 
and treasurers. In richly endowed, sumptuously adorned temples 
such as the mammoth halls of Amon at Kamak, priests invoked 
the blessings of benign gods for the earthly potentates. Bronze 
and gold shimmered—and no one thought of the sharp edge of 
iron which was to end this notable Late Bronze age. 

The Minoan world of Crete was only one of the bright stars. 
Egypt likewise had escaped the worst of the invasions which had 
swept across the Near and Middle East early in the millennium, 
and by the sixteenth century had entered the period of expansion 
which we call the New Kingdom. Culturally and economically it 
dominated much of the coast of Palestine and Syria; from time to 
time its pharaohs also exercised political sway over this area. 
Commercial and cultural interconnections radiated from the 
Syrian coast westward to the Aegean, eastward to Babylonia and 
to the thriving upper reaches of Mesopotamia—the lands of the 
Mitanni and Assyrians—and northward to the Hittite Empire, 
centered about Hattusas. While these ties were not as intense 
as those which underlay the Assyrian and Persian empires in the 
first millennium, the civilized superstructures of the Orient were 
far more aware of each other in the Late Bronze age than earlier. 
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To reach the Aegean the new winds had to blow across 
many miles of open sea; and so the Greek world was linked the 
most loosely, though yet directly, to the cosmopohtan center of 
the Near and Middle East, Witliin tlie Aegean basin leadership 
lay on Crete down to 1400, then passed to the mainland, and re¬ 
mained there until the fall of the Mycenaean kingdoms shortly 
after 1200. Modem excavation has uncovered abundant testi¬ 
mony that the I,Ate Bronze era (c. 1580-1100) was the most ad¬ 
vanced which Greece had yet experienced. The lords of Pylos, 
Orchoincnos, Myccnae-Tiryns, and other fortresses lived in 
many-columned palaces and .surrounded themselves with riches 
of ivory, gold, and bronze, worked by skillful artisans. The heart¬ 
land of this culture was the area about Mycenae, whence it 
spread out over southern and central Greece (see Map No. 2). 

The Mycenaean age is an absorbing one. In recent years, 
nonetheless, it has received so much attention that its true place 
in Aegean prehistory has often been distorted. To deal with all 
the complexities of the age would carry us far afield from our 
main topic; what is necessary here is to keep an eye out for those 
aspects in which the Mycenaean world differed markedly from 
the subsequent centuries, when Greek civilization proper 
emerged. Yet we must also not forget tliat the Late Bronze world 
paved the way for later developments. The areas in which Myce¬ 
naean culture throve correspond very closely to the regions in 
which historic Greek civilization had its major seats; historical as 
well as geographical continuity will be found as we proceed. The 
decline and fall of the Mycenaean world, in particular, deserve 
careful consideration to determine their causes, their date, and 
the significance of a new influx of barbarians. 


KINGS AND TRADERS IN THE MYCENAEAN AGE' 

The Mycenaean centers were not true cities, although they 
are often so called. At Mycenae, which has experienced decades 
of excavation from the first astounding discoveries of Schliemann 

* Archaeological evidence in general: LVU (i 953 )> «nd following; Georg 

C. W. Blegen’a reports on Pylos, A/A, Karo, Die SchechtgrSber wm Myketuri 
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down to the recent careful work of Wace, Papademetriou, and 
others, the citadel itself was clearly a fortress. Below the strong¬ 
hold appeared, as time went on, a few houses, perhaps of re¬ 
tainers and artisans; but this cluster cannot justly be called a 
city. The bulk of the population seems to have lived in villages on 
the hills around about.* Though settlement was perhaps more 
compact at Tiryns and at fortified villages such as Mallhi, there 
was a great difference betwetm these sites and the true url)an 
agglomerations of the Middle Iwist. C»r(‘eee reniaiiu'd far be¬ 
hind the Orienhd level throughout the Late Bronze era. 

Yet the wealth of its lords cannot be explained a.s- tlie product 
simply of peasant dues. Under the guidance of palace admin¬ 
istrators. artisans of Cretan or native origin busily turned ()nt 
masses of ^mttcry, bronze weapons, and other items in standard 


(Munich, 1930 - 33 ); Ccorj’c E. M)-k>* 
nas, AncienT Myccnac: The Capital 
City of Agamemnon (Princeton, 
1957); A. J. B. Wace, Mycvntic: An 
Archacolo^cal History and Guide 
(Princeton, 1949); the excava¬ 
tion reports and general studies listed 
in Cluip. 1, nn. 3 (p. 13). » 20 - 

See also the bibliographical discu.>sion 
in Pierre Dcmargne, La Crete drda- 
Uque: Hudes sur les orif^incs (Tune 
renaissance (Paris, 1947). 35 ” 4 S- 

Mycenaean pottery: Amo Funi- 
mark. The Mycenaean Puttery: Anal¬ 
ysis and Cl^ifieation (Stockholm, 
1941), and The Chronolufiy of Myce¬ 
naean Pottery (Stockholm, 1941); 
qualifications on liis views and spe¬ 
cialized studies will appear below. 

Linear B tablets; Michael Ven- 
tris and John Chadwick, “Evider»ce 
for Greek Dialects in the Mycenaean 
Archives." JUS, LXXIII (1953). 84- 
X03, and Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek: Three Hurulred Selected Tab¬ 
lets from Knossus, Pylos and Mycenae 
uHth Commentary and Vocabulary 
(Cambridge, 1950)- Although many 
of the de^s are far from^clear, the 
criticism by A. J. Beattie, "Mr. Ven- 
tris' Decipherment of the Minoan Lin¬ 
ear B Script," JUS, LXXVI (1956). 
1-17, and elsewhere will r«t st^. 


Tlir husic piiblicsitinns of the texts are. 
The Pylits Tahliis: Texts of the In¬ 
scriptions Found t939~S4. ctl. Em¬ 
mett L. Bennett, Jr. (Prinerton, 
1955); The Olive Oil Tablets of Pylos, 
Stippi. A/trwW, II (iQSfi). (d. Briim-tl; 
The Knossos Tablets, ininxliterated by 
Bennett, Chadwick, nnU V«*iilrh 
(I.i)mloii, 1956); "The Myd-nae T.ih- 
Icls,” cd. Bennett, Pmci-tv/ings of 
the American Philosojdiical Society, 
XCVII (1953), 422-70; The Myeenae 
Tahb'tt ll, c^ted l>y Bennett, with 
translation.'! and cojnnientjiry by 
Chadwick (Transactions of the Amer¬ 
ican PAi/ojop/iira/ Society, XLVIII. 1 
I1958]). 

* Wace, Mycenae, 33, and Mylmias, 
Af^ccnac, 39, agree with Tsounlas’s 
conjecture. The tcmi.s coined by Wacc 
for the houses outside the eilarlel, such 
as the House of the Oil Merchant, may 
lend them too private an air; sec his 
comments, “The Discovery of In¬ 
scribed Cby Tablets at Mycenae," 
Antiquity, XXVII (1953), 84-B6, and 
in The Afyccnac Tablets IJ, 4. Six 
hands, however, seem visible in the 
tablets discovered there (Bennett, 
The Afycciiae Tablets ll, 90-95), a 
fact which suggests that royal scribes 
were at work. 
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patterns; beyond archaeological material we have now the refer¬ 
ences to smiths in the Pylos tablets, wliich seem to indicate that 
in a relatively small area there were 193 active (and 81 inactive) 
smiths. These men drew bronze in small lots from the palace and 
returned to it finished weapons.’ Tlie physical evidence also 
sliows that men of this world were very active on the seas. At 
suitable junctures they no doulit raided and looted, but at other 
points tliey must have engaged in trade and even settlement. 
From tliesc sources, too, riches poured into the hands of the 
kings. 


While the traders will be considered presently, the first and 
major aspect which rises to view in Mycenaean organization is 
its kings. Tliis fact is one of the fundamental differences between 
the Late Bronze age and the historic Greek world, which was 
giouped first in tribes under local warleaders and then in city- 
states. Mycenaean culture itself was veiy directly connected 
with the consolidation of powerful kingdoms in Greece, and ad¬ 
vanced across the landscape hand in hand with the rise of the 
great palaces.^ Much of its pottery may justly be termed a Court 
style, for the peasants only slowly and incompletely yielded 
their Middle Helladic ways; the treasures of gold, ivory, and 
other materials were found in the graves of nionarchs. 

Politically and socially the chieftains who led the invaders 
at the beginning of the Middle Helladic era found themselves 
in a world where local lords were already prominent. Wlien they 
themselves launched out on the sea and came to Crete, they met 
an even more advanced centralization; the last step was to make 
the acquaintance of Oriental monarchy in its homelands. The re¬ 
sult was an apparently deliberate effort by the lords of Greece to 
imitate this model in their homeland. Even though we know 
nothing directly of the size of the Mycenaean kingdoms, the con¬ 
siderable distances which separate the major palaces thus far 
identified may suggest that each lord ruled a wide countryside; 
and certainly the kings could focus large amounts of human 


•Ventrls and Chadwick, Documents, 
183 ff*. 352-56. 

* In tills respect the rise of La Tene 
art among tlio Celts, a princely art 


focused on the needs of the great war¬ 
lords, furnishes a useful parallel: 
T. C. E. Powell, The Celts (London, 
1958), 98. 
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energy, both of captive slaves and of local peasants, on building 
their palaces and great false-domed or tholos tombs, cut into the 
hillsides and elaborately faced with stone.* 

To fill out our knowledge of the Mycenaean kings and of 
their world generally, modem scholars have tended to turn to 
the Homeric epics; particularly in recent years the weight of 
opinion, it is safe to say, has equated Homeric and Mycenaean 
eras to a remarkable degree. This tendency I find overbold in 
its assumptions, shaky in its logic, and historically misleading to 
a dangerous extent. Nowlicrc dare we rely njwn the Iliad and the 
Odyssey as independent evidence for conditioas in the second 
millennium. Between the thirteenth century and the eighth cen¬ 
tury, in which the epics assumed their present shape, lay virtual 
aeons of unrest and even chaos; and, as I shall try to show later, 
the basic spirit of the Homeric poems accords chiefly with the 
closing stages of the Dark ages. 

Beyond this point, which will be justified at its proper place, 
there are other serious grounds for rejecting Homeric and mytho¬ 
logical evidence for the Late Bronze age. The root of both epic 
and myth may go back to this era—names later used for Trojan 
heroes and for mythical figures appear in the Mycenaean tablets 
as the names of men—but the historian has no valid tool by which 
to separate folk memory from later elaboration. In these circum¬ 
stances, tliough it may be fascinating to ransack the riches of 
myth and epic to enliven an otlierwise nameless account based 
on broken pots and crumbling stones, the procedure is utterly 
unsound historically. For later eras we have at times a legend 
and also happen to know the historical situation from which it 
rose—e.g., the Nibelungenlied (which concerns the Burgundian 
court of the fifth century after Christ); and here we can deter- 


* Note the analyses of Pylos and Cnos* 
sus in Ventris and Chadwick, Docu¬ 
ments, 141-45. Tin^is and Mycenae 
were probably alternate dwelling 

E laces of a single ruler; contra, Denys 
■ Page, History and the Homeric 
Iliad (Berkeley, 1959). 129-31. The 
catalogues in the Chap. 4, n. 2 
(p. 127). Oriental monarchy: bibliog¬ 
raphy in Fritz Heichelheim, AndenS 


Economic History, I (Leiden, 1958), 
457-81; Coetze’s survey of Hittitc 
kingship in Kleinasien, 86-95; Henri 
Frankfort, JCingship end the Cods 
(Chicago, 1948), on ideological pat¬ 
terns. The practical workings of llic 
palace economies, as shown in the rec¬ 
ords of Mari, Uearit, and elsewhere, 
still deserve a fuTi discussion. 
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mine that, while a major event may long be remembered, its de¬ 
tails and even its true shape are distorted in poetic transmission. 

The common inclination to assume that Homer and myth 
may be taken as reflecting Mycenaean conditions unless the 
contrary be proved has much against it. Those scholars who have 
tried to re-create a detailed historical reality out of this tradi¬ 
tional material have wound up with the most gossamer construc¬ 
tions and stand in hopeless disagreement among themselves. 
Very rarely can Homeric descriptions even of concrete objects 
be linked to Mycenaean prototypes.* Nor, to return to the matter 
at hand, do the epic references to wide-ruling Agamemnon and 
other Zeus-born lords fit our knowledge of kingship in the Late 
Bronze age as well as might appear at first sight. Spiritually the 
cattle-reeving barons of die Homeric poems are at home in the 
Dark ages, not the wide world of Mycenaean days; the epic 
tradition cannot safely be said to show more than a vague mem¬ 
ory of Mycenaean political geography. 

Today we can more easily forgo quarrying in the Homeric 
epics on this subject inasmuch as contemporary and consistent 
evidence is available in the tablets of the palace bureaucracies. 
Occasional indications that men in Greece knew how to write in 
the second millennium were long discounted by modem scholars, 
who pictured the lords of Mycenae as virtually barbarian lords; 
but this depreciation may no longer endure. Just before and after 
V^orld War 11 great bodies of clay tablets in Linear B were dis- 


* One of the most commonly cited par- 
alleU has been discarded by S. N. 
Marinates, ^Der 'Nestorbecner' aus 
dem IV. Schachtgrab von Mykenae,” 
Neu« BeitrSee xur klossischen Alter- 
tumsicissens^aft (Festschrift B. 
Schtceitzer) (Stuttgart, 19 S 4 )> 
and Ame Furumark, "Nestor’s 
and the Mycenaean Dove CobleC’ 
Eranos, XLIV (1946), 41-53. Other 
observations are made by A. Heubeck, 
Gnomon, XXIX (i 9 S 7 )> 38-44; 

D. H. F. Gray, "Metal-Working in 
Homer," JHS, LXXIV (1954). i-i 5 . 
and in T. L. Myres, Homer and His 
Critics (London, 19^), 247-48, a 6 S, 
288; H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments (London, 1950), passim. 


For Mycenaean kingship, Marinates, 
“AlOrENEIZ BASWHES,” Studies 
to D. M. Robinson, 1 ,12&-34, seeks to 
use the Homeric evidence. 

The most judicious effort to con¬ 
nect Homeric and Mycenaean evi¬ 
dence remains that of M. F. Nilsson, 
Homerand Mycenae (London, 1933). 
Among the most recent studies. 
T. B. L. Webster, From Mycenae to 
Homer (London, 1958), is shaky in 
logic and semantics and rash in his¬ 
torical Judgment; Page, History and 
the Homeric Iliad, is more reserved on 
several important points. On Homer, 
see below, Chap. 5; on the efforts to 
find representations of myth in Myce¬ 
naean art, see Chap. 5, n. 5 (p. 163}. 
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covered at Pylos; dogged work by many scliolais, whicli was 
capped by the genius of Michael Ventris, has essentially fur¬ 
nished the key to read the s)'llabic script of this material. Even 
though detailed interpretation of the tablets is often hazardous, 
the language which was written was clearly a form of Greek. As 
philologists had long surmised, the dialect of the late second 
millennium (or, at least, its written form) was akin to later 
Arcadian and Cypriote, but it seems also to have been an an¬ 
cestor of the East Greek dialects as a whole. Apparently the 
tongue was the same wherever Linear B was set down—at 
Cnossus, Pylos, Mycenae; in Attica and Boeotia—and the .seript 
shows very little change over the centuries of its employment. 
While we would do far better simply to call this dialect 
Mycenaean, the term Achaean has been firmly implanted in 
historical vocabulary, thanks to the Homeric cpics; one may 
doubt, however, if all the Greek-speaking peoples of the Late 
Bronze age applied this name to tliemselves.’ 

The decipherment of Linear B has revealed the Mycenaean 
world as seen by the palace administrators. The ken of the royal 
scribes and accountants is narrower than we might like, but their 
terse fiscal records nonetheless yield great fruit. The general 
picture is one familiar from Oriental states, where the royal 
bureaucracy had long pursued centralizing tactics. Artisans and 
peasants were largely embraced in a palace economy under royal 
control, though they also had some independent organization 
within village structures. The gods, who were in the main tlie 
divinities of later Greece, seem to have possessed domains of 
their own with priests and slaves. The class structure rose through 
serfs or slaves, through the lords and councillors of tlie villages 
(basileis, gerontuiy and the like), to the retainers and agents of 
the great king, the wanax. No less than thirty scribes or secretary- 


^ On the Cnossus tablets there is a hint 
that the Achaeans were a specific peo¬ 
ple (Ventris and Chadwick, Docu¬ 
ments, aogn. 78); Cedric Whitman, 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 30-33, 
suggests an Eastern origin for the 
name, which might fit its appearance 


in Hittite and Egyptian records (see 
below). Parenthetically, the common 
concept that two invasions took place 
early in the second millennium, first 
the Ionian, then the Achaean or Aeo¬ 
lian, has virtually no archeological 
support; see below, Chap. 4, n. 3 
(p. 130). 
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administrators, it is judged, were active at Cnossus and also at 
Pylos. Land-liolding seems in part to have rested on service to 
the king, also in part upon village organization; but far more 
has recently been argued on this point tlian can be proven.* 
In sucli respects as language and religion the evidence of 
the Mycenaean tablets proves that much which recurs in the 
centuries after 1200 was already in existence; the archaeological 
evidence, too, clearly demonstrates a continuity from the Myce¬ 
naean age to the Greek world in many fields. Those aspects of 
the social and political .superstniclure, however, which were 
connected witli the ever increasing power of the kings, vigorous 
in war and in trade, wore to be unique to this era* 


Abroad, the most significant aspect of the Mycenaean age 
was the great expansive power of its society, which is quite un¬ 
like the conditions prevailing in the subsequent Dark ages. The 
Greek-speaking peoples of the second millennium were less civi¬ 
lized than those of eastern lands, but once the unrest of the 
Middle Hclladic movements was pa.st they seized their oppor¬ 
tunities boldly. In the vigor and speed of the Mycenaean over¬ 
seas drive the great wave of historic Greek colonization had a 
notable precursor, and the effects of this earlier outpouring were 
of considerable weight in setting the background for later cen¬ 
turies. When the Greeks once again turned abroad, they sought 
virtually the same areas as their predecessors and found the way 
paved by the remnants of the earlier wave, which at times had 
deposited lasting settlements. 

In the west the Mycenaean explorers themselves followed 
the trail of Early Cycladic days and probably for the same rea¬ 
sons—in search of the metals which were increasingly consumed 


• Emmelt L. B€nnett, Jr., "The Land¬ 
holders of Pylos,” A/A, LX (i 9 S 6 )» 
i03-a3: W. Edward Brown, "Land 
Tenure in Mycenaean Pylos,** Historia, 
V (1956}, 383-400; L. R. Palmer, 
Achaeans and Indo-Eunpeans (Ox¬ 
ford, 1955), to whose >icws I return 
in Chap. 4. Scribes: Ventris and 
Chadwick, Documents, 109-10 (from 
Bennett); their high position in the 


Hittito world is well put by Coetze, 
Kicinasicn, 17a. 

• In a skeletal analysis, J. Lawrence 
Angel, “Kings and Commoners,” 
A/A, LXI (1957), x8i, concludes that 
the kings of Mycenae were taller and 
heavier than their subjects (as is quite 
likely), and led an active life to judge 
from their bone injuries and the aver¬ 
age age of death (36). 
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by the forges of Late Bronze-age smiths.* Mycenaean pottery of 
the fifteenth through the thirteenth centuries and other objects 
have turned up in western Greece along the sea lane and on to 
Sicily and a few spots in southern Italy; Tarentum, it lias been 
argued, was probably a real settlement inasmuch as Mycenaean- 
type pottery was made locally even after connections were 
broken about 1200. In the Lipari islands, where Minoan traders 
had led the way, very extensive Mycenaean deposits have been 
found, beginning with the sixteenth century. Farther west, in 
Spain and France, such objects are lacking, though Aegean in¬ 
fluences radiated indirectly as far as England. In a hoiwe at 
Mycenae, in return, a stone mold has been found which was 
used to cast winged axes of a type common in northern Italy 
and on the upper Danube. The presence of Baltic amlier in the 
tombs of the Mycenaean era also suggests that trade moved be¬ 
tween tlie Aegean and central Europe, here again perhaps in 
search of metals. The copper mines of the latter region now were 
much more intensively exploited, and its cultures received stimuli 
which had great effects on down into the first millennium. 

The main drift of Mycenaean days was through the Aegean 
and eastward toward the principal centers of civilization. In 
Greece proper, Mycenaean patterns of political organization ad¬ 
vanced through Boeotia as far as Thessaly, where a palace has 
recently been found at lolkos; pottery and metal products of the 
age stretch along the north shore of the Aegean from Macedonia 
across to Troy VI-VII.* The latter point was perhaps attacked 


^ Mycenaeans in the west aad in Eu¬ 
rope: Bemabd Brea, 102-08, 

114-15, V. Gordon Childe, 'The Fi¬ 
nal Bronze Age in the Near East and 
in Temperate Europe,” Proceeding$ 
of the Prehistoric Society, n. a. XIV 
(1948), 177-955 T. J. Dunbabin, 
"Minos and Daldalos in Sicily," Pn- 
pert of the British School at Borne, 
aVI (1948), x~i8, whose use of myth 
must be checked ^ the skeptical ob¬ 
servations of Lord William Taylour, 
Mycenaean Pottery in Italy and Ad¬ 
jacent Areas (Cambridge, 1958), 
188-89: C. F. C. Hawkes, The Pre¬ 
historic Foundations of Europe {Lon¬ 
don, 1940), 351-53; Hencken, Itulo- 


European Languages and Archeology, 
18-20; F. H. Stubbings, "A WingS- 
Ax Mould," BSA, XLIa (1954), 297- 
98. Albin Leaky, Thalatta: Der Weg 
dor Criechen xum Meet (Vienna, 
1947)1 >5 of value chiefly for tlte his¬ 
toric era. 

•Thessaly: Miloj£i6, AA 1955, 231; 
Ergon 1956, 43-50. Cyclades: Callet 
de Santerre, Dilos primitive, 62-112. 
Troy: Blegen, Caskey, and Rawson, 
Troy, III, The Index; the Mycenaean 
pottery of Troy VI (down to III.B 
transitional) is well analyzed by Sara 
A. Immerwahr, AJA, LX (1956), 
455-56. 

Miletus: Carl Weickert, "Cra- 
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by some of the lords of Greece, more for its own riches than be¬ 
cause it dominated the Hellespont or the plains of northwestern 
Asia Minor; for some kernel of truth probably lies behind the 
famous Trojan cycle of epics. Thus far there is scattered evidence 
for Mycenaean trade or settlement at Delos and along the west¬ 
ern coast of Asia Minor; especially at Miletus Greek pottery ap¬ 
pears above Minoan sherds and continues on across the follow¬ 
ing centuries. Far off in the center of Asia Minor the Hittite 
rulers had from the late fourteenth century contacts with the 
Ahhiyawa (Acliaeans) which were at first on friendly terms and 
then became increasingly uncomfortable; but the Hittite refer¬ 
ences are far too indefinite to permit precise localization of the 
Ahhiyawa either on the coast or offshore. 

On the sea route eastward men from the Greek mainland 
were active before Cnossus fell. While contacts with Egypt were 
perhaps strongest in and before the Amarna age (mid-fourteenth 
century) and may have passed in part via Crete, Mycenaean 
connections with Syria were surely direct and became ever more 
intense down into the thirteenth century." Mycenaean wares 
turn up along the Syrian coast and even in the hinterland in 
quantities far beyond those of Minoan origin. Beside its pottery 


bunj^cn in Milet 1938.'’ Berlcht iiher 
d£n VI. intcmattonalcn Kongress filr 
ArckiU)logie (Berlin. i 94 o)> 3 a 5 *^*» 
and his surveys af the i955 campaign 
in Istanhuler MUteilungen, VII 
(1957). 104-34, and of the 1957 cam¬ 
paign In ArurtSf, VIII (1958), 30-31; 
C. M. A. Hanfmann, IISCP, LXI 
(1953)1 4 ; Frank H. Stubbing*, My- 
cenaean Pottery from the LevarU 
(Cambridge, 1951), ai-a 4 - Seton 
Lloyd, Early Anatolia. 154-53, sug- 
ests Mycenaean settlement may have 
een widespread along the coast; but 
the analysis of James Mcllaart, AnatSt, 
V (1955). 80-83. suggests the con¬ 
trary. Sites such as Colophon (Goetze, 
Klelnasien, 18a) have been labeled 
Mycenaean on far too little evidence. 
See alM F. Cassola, La Ionia nel 
momfo Miceneo (Naples, 1957 )* 
Hiltites: Gurney, The Hittltee, 
46-56, gives a good survey of the ar¬ 
guments concerning the Ahhiyawa 


from Forrer on; cf. Fritz Schacher- 
meyr, "Zur Frage der Lokalisicrung 
von Achiawa," Minoica (Berlin, 
1958), 365-80; Page, History and the 
Homeric Iliad, 1-40. 

* See the worlu listed in Chap. 1, n. 8 
(p. 38); also Furumark, Optis. arch., 
VI (1950), 403-49, who urges that 
Mycenaean activity eastward does not 
begin until c. 1450; Lorimer, Homer 
an 3 the Monuments, 55-64; Stub- 
bings, Mycenaean Pottery from the 
Levant, 53-87: A. J. B. Wace and 
C. W. Blegen, “Pottery as Evidence 
for Trade and Colonisation in the Ae- 
ean Bronze Age," Klio, XXXII 
1939), 131 - 47 ' Oriental finds in 
Greece: Pendlebuiy, Aegyptioca, 

43 if.; Demargne, La Crite didalique, 
80-85. Such terms as 
XfTtir, fiCpXoi, which came from the 
Levant, appeared already in Linear 
B: Ventris and Chadwick, Documerds, 
135-36. 
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the Aegean world probably traded oil and wine, metals such as 
tin and lead gained from Greece and the west, slaves, and the 
like for ivory, gold, textiles (including linen and purple-dycd 
wool), ornaments of faience and niello, papynis, perfumes and 
ointments, condiments, and other finished products. If this east¬ 
ern trade is related to the evidence of Mycenaean activity in the 
west, the conclusion is perhaps jtistified that Aegean adventurers 
had seized the role of prime intermediaries between the Orient 
and Europe. 

Tlie tremendous incrca.se of Mycenaean pottery along tlu? 
Syrian route, the linguistic evidence of later days, and the haz¬ 
ardous testimony of tradition all suggest that Mycenaean ctilo- 
nics stretched out eastward from Gretrce.* In the Aegean islands 
pottery of mainland type was being produced locally by the 
thirteenth century. On the northwest edge of Rhodes, in the 
accessible plain of Trianda, Mycenaean settlers appear first be¬ 
side men of Minoan background about 1450 and then supplant 
the Cretans toward 1400. Cnossus itself fell for the last time about 
this same date, and the variety of mainland influences in Crete, 
wliich include the introduction of the Greek language, betokens 
beyond doubt settlement from the Greek mainland. Coloniza- 


* Aegean islands: Scholcs, fiSA, LI 
(1956). 30-35. 39-40, who notes that 
the change In house plans at Phyla* 
kc^i and Naxos as well as the Myce* 
naeon ivories at Delos (BCH, LXXI- 
LXXII ii947-48l, 148-254), suggest 
settlement Rhodes: Amc Fummark, 
"The Settlement at lalysos and Ae* 
gcan History c. 1550-1400 B.C.,” 
Opus, arch., VI (1950), 150-271; 
Stubbinj^, Mycenaean Pottery from 
the Levant, 5-20. Cilicia: Gorstang, 
Prehistoric Mersln, 253-56; Goldman, 
Tarsus, 11 , 65, 205-09: and sporadic 
sherds up onto the plateau, as noted 
by Mellaart, AnatSt, V (1955}, 82; 
Seton-Williams, ibid. IV (1954). 
134-35; Nimet Ozguc, Betlcten, XIX 

(1955). 303- 

Cyprus: Settlement before 1200 
is argued by Etienne Coche de la 
Ferti, Essai de classification de la 
ciramique myc 4 nienne d^Enkomi 
iCampagnes 1946 et 1947) (Paris, 


1951): F. Daniels, as in AJA, XLI 
(»937). 56ff.. XLII (1938). 261 il., 
XLVI (1942}, 291/1.; Ilanfmunn, 
AJA, LV (1951), 428; C. F. A. 
Schaciler, as in Enkomi^Alesia: nou- 
velles missions cn Chypre, 1946-1950 
(Paris, 1952); Stubbings, Mycenaean 
Pottery from the Levant, 25-44. For 
a later date, see especially E. G|er- 
stad. Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus 
(Uppsala, 1926), 327-28, and "The 
Colonization of Cyprus in Creek Leg¬ 
end" and "The Initial Date of the 
Cypriote Iron Age,” Opus, arch.. Ill 
(1944). 73 - 1 * 3 ; Ame Furumark, 
“The Mycenaean III C Pottery and 
Its Relation to Cypriote Fabrics,^' ibid. 
194-265, who notes that 1 II.B was 
surely made locally on the island but 
puts the Achaean influx in III.C. The 
ware he found at Sinda he takes as 
marking the new settlers, AJA, LII 
(1948), 531; cf. Matz, Gnomon, XXII 
(1950), 122. 
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tion in Cilicia and in Cyprus has also been asserted, but is more 
debatable. The appearance of an archaic Greek dialect on 
Cyprus which was very akin to Arcadian and to “Mycenaean* 
may reflect settlement in the disturbed days after the Nfycenaean 
age had fallen; yet on the other hand the fact that Mycenaean 
wares appear in abundance earlier on Cyprus and were locally 
made might as easily support the assumption that Greek-speak¬ 
ing peoples thnist this far east before 1200. 

In trade, in settlement, and in raids, the kings and traders 
of the Myc'cnacan age wandered far afield over both the eastern 
and the western stretches of the Mediterranean. At the time 
this overseas activity helped to support the luxury of the Myce¬ 
naean superstructure and influenced the character of its civiliza¬ 
tion; in the long run the expansion of the mainland peoples is 
not totally unconnected with the later Greek outburst in historic 
times. Between the two waves the chaos of the early Dark ages 
was to be only a partial setback. Not all of the areas absorbed 
in the Mycenaean era were to be lost, and contact by sea with 
Syria was probably never entirely broken. 


MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION 

By the thirteenth century a very similar tissue of Mycenaean 
culture extended from a nucleus in southern and central Greece 
eastward through Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus. On the basis of its 
pottery this civdization is now commonly divided into the follow¬ 


ing phases: 

I c. 1550 B.C. 

II c. 1500 

III.A c. 1425 

in.B c. 1300 

III.C (including sub-Mycenaean) c. 1230-1050 


This division is sound as a scheme of relative sequences, 
subject to the usual archaeological problems involved in placing 
any small individual deposit and in defining the transitional 
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phases (especially from III.B to III.C).® No excavation has yet 
discovered stratified levels of Mycenaean pottery which extend 
across the entire era, but the great masses of ware available from 
a host of more limited sites are sufficient to indicate the main 
lines of development. Very valuable results ensue. For the first 
time in Aegean history we can follow artistic changes century by 
century and can even at times hope to spot individual artists; 
the uniformity of the pottery, wherever made, permits an inter- 
linlcing of the local districts throughout the Aegean basin; and 
many other aspects of tliis culture, which exhibit the same gen¬ 
eral forces as the vases, can be ordered in historical perspective. 

The absolute dates b.c. which I have included in the table | 

are quite a different matter. They rest upon discoveries of Myce- i 

naean vases in datable contexts in Egypt and Syria—i.e., upon 
Egyptian chronology. This latter scheme is generally secure, and 
the hnlcs to Aegean materials are enough to suggest the rate of 
progress in the Mycenaean world itself; yet the ties are far from 
adequate to pin down pottery styles precisely. Every absolute 
date assigned to Mycenaean pottery is still subject to serious de¬ 
bate within a range of a half-century or so.* Especially in the 

* Furumark’s clossiBcations have not appearance of IILB at Byblos in the 

been universally accepted in detail; Abiram tomb in the period of Ram- 

see. e.e., A. J. B. Wace, “Late Hel- ses II. 

]adic III Pottery and Its Division,'* * To give only a few examples, Wace 

Arch. eph. 19^54, 137-40. Radio- begins III.B at 1340 and III.C at 

carbon dates will 1 ^ forthcoming from laio: BSA. XLVIII (1953), 15 n. aa; 

Pylos, but the margin of error in tlds Aegean and Near East, 133-34: he 

method will probably be too great to cites the appearance of IILB wares 

aid us materially in narrowing down with a sword bearing the cartouche of 

chronological boundaries. My dates Memeptah at Ras Shamra (C F. A. 

above f^ow Furumark, Chronology Schaeffer, “A Bronze Sword from 

of Mycenaean Pottery, 110-15, ex- Ugarit with Cartouche of Mineptah,** ' 

cent for the end of the sub-Mycenaean AntUfuity, XXIX [1955], aa6-ag}. Sir 

style. Leonard Woolley, Alaiakh: An Ac- 

Key points are: (1) the appearance count of the Excavations at Tell 

of III.A at Tell el Amama, inhabited Atehana in the Hatay, 1937-1949 

only fifteen years and abandoned (Oxford, 1955), 369-76, extends 

e. 1350 at the latest; at Beth Shan not UI.B until the attack by the Sea Peo- 

latcr than 1400; at Qatna before 1375; pies—Le., after laoo. Jean Birard, ; 

at Gaza together with a ring of 'Tu- *'Le mur pelasgique de I’AcropoIe ct • 

tankhamon; (2) the appearance of la date de la aescente Dorierme,** 

IILA-B at Curob, whicn most schol- Studies to D. M. Robinson, I, 135-59, 

ars place at about 1300, though Wace, raises the beginning of III.C on the 

BSA, LII (1957), aaa-a3, raised this basis of the Tarsus evidence, 

date for the Mycenaean ware; (3) the 
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stage III.C, when trade between tlie Orient and the Aegean 
rapidly declined, correlations virtually disappear—a serious diffi¬ 
culty, as we shall see shortly, in the very important problem of 
fixing the end of the Mycenaean age. The absolute chronology of 
the Late Bronze era in the Aegean, accordingly, must be xmder- 
stood as a tentative structure which later finds may render more 
secure. 

In many respects Mycenaean culture was a close adaptation 
of Minoan civilization; in others, its men copied from the Orient 
far more baldly than had the artists of Crete. Both of these 
qualities, together with its relative richness, sharply distinguish 
the Late Bronze age from the poverty-stricken, localized cen¬ 
turies which were to follow. The differences, moreover, between 
Mycenaean and historic Greek patterns are patent wherever 
one turns in the artistic evidence. Pottery shapes in the Myce¬ 
naean world had a higher center of gravity (see Plate 4a, c); 
many forms of vases were totally unlike those of later times; 
decorative elements, drawn largely from marine and botanical 
life, were of an alien character, especially in Mycenaean I and 
II, and reflected in their application to the vase quite another 
sense of logic and order. The same dissimilarities mark the rare 
products of Mycenaean sculptors, of the painters of frescoes in 
the royal palaces, and of smiths in gold and bronze. 

This gulf in cultural outlook is admirably illuminated if one 
travels from classic Athens, standing bold and free in the Attic 
plain, down to Mycenae, huddled in a safe comer of the rich 
Argolid (see Plate 3a). The tholos tomb called the Treasury 
of Atreus is the first great architectural monument on the main¬ 
land of Europe; but, impressive though its finely fitted stone work 
may be, the massive dome and noble entryway were created in 
honor of a king, not the patron god of a city-state. Even more 
suggestive is the stem, defiant fortress encasing the lovely palace 
of the Mycenaean kings. The world which expressed itself here 
was rough and barbarous, though its masters concentrated the 
energies of their subjects upon their own luxury. Power and 
strength were available to heap up the amazing structures of 
Mycenae; their like was not to recur in Greece for centuries. Yet 
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when the Aegean world again reached an ad\-anced level, it 
directed its renewed social and economic vigor to other ends 
and harnessed its creations within a more intellectually disci¬ 
plined pattern. Mycenaean civilization is not a system from 
which historic Greek culture emerged on a straight line. 

The importance of this observation must he underlined. The 
culture of the Late Bronze age, nonetheless, is not to Ih* dismissed 
forthwith from the Greek background, for the Myctmaean world 
was not a simple province of Cretan and Oriental insjriration.' 
Much of the structure of Middle Ilelladic life and thought quite 
clearly continued throughout the Mycenaean era. CJrave styles of 
earlier days persisted; pottery fonns and decoration drew from 
the Middle Bronze inheritance; beneath the superstructure of 
the palaces the villagers undoubtedly lived largely as of old— 
even the sites of their settlements remained the same as in the 
previous era. Intriguing hints of a hidden line of native develop¬ 
ment also lie behind the superficial stream of Minoan and Orien¬ 
tal copies. When scholars today occasionally term the grave 
steles over the shaft graves at Mycenae and the famous Lion Gate 
the first masterpieces of Greek civilization, they ignore far too 
much the gulf which I have just emphasized; and yet a first, 
inchoate struggle to express that outlook which later ro.se to 
greatness in historic Greek centuries can he sensed in these 
works. The emphasis upon the megaron, a symmetrical, internally 
focused unit quite unlike the sprawling palace complexes of 
Minoan origin, is likewise significant. Wlicn wc come to the ap¬ 
pearance of the first truly Greek pottery, the Protogeometric, we 
shall have occasion to return to the fonnal, abstract, even geo¬ 
metric tendency wliich was rapidly advancing in the last stages 
of Mycenaean pottery. 


’ Contra, Axel W. Persson, New 
Tombs at Dendro near hlidea (Lund, 
iQ4a), 176-96, extends very far the 
indebtedness of Mycenaean culture 
to Egypt; see also Webster, From My¬ 
cenae to Homer, *7-36. Furumark, 
Opus, arch., VI (1950), aai-aa, 
253-54, is more Judicious. Kfiddle 
Helladic sufN’ivals in pottery: Blegen, 
Prosymna, passim; Helen Hiomas, 


“The Acropolis Treasure from My¬ 
cenae,” BSA, XXXIX (193&-39). 65- 
87; A. J. B. Wace, “Middle and Late 
Helladic Pottery,” EpUymbion Chr. 
Tsuntas (Athens, 1941). 34 S-SO- In 
sculpture: Karo, Creek Personality, 3, 
9; Matz, Kreta, Mykene, Trofa, 140- 
42: Dirlmcivr, PM, XCVIII (1955), 
36. In architecture: Lawrence, Greek 
Architecture, 6s-Ba. 
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In sculpture, architecture, and pottery, as also in its social, 
political, and religious attitudes, the Mycenaean age is an ab¬ 
sorbing medley of forces. Human history is never a mechanical, 
cyclical treadmill, but the Mycenaean experience is nevertheless 
an intriguing forerunner of the sj'nthesis between local and 
Oriental influences which marked the great century of revolution 
750-650 B.t:. The similarity is enough to suggest some of the 
enduring forces which affected Aegean development across the 
ages; the differences are also obvious. If the later synthesis was to 
be freer and produced more significant results, its greater fruit 
must be attributed first to the broader base of Greek culture 
which was hammered out in the Dark ages; Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion was too dependent upon a limited circle about its monarchs. 
Another factor was the solid digestion of the earlier stimuli which 
occurred in the slow-moving centuries after the fall of the 
Mycenaean world. 

In the most general terms, the mainland of Greece was 
hampered by an insoluble problem during its Late Bronze phase. 
It could not resist the attractions of the Minoan tradition, the 
dominance of which was very marked at the beginning of the 
Mycenaean period. Yet it was also driven to draw on its Middle 
Helladic inheritance. Bold experiment was, for the most part, 
barred by the alluring temptations of the more advanced Cretan 
motifs and techniques; innovation could only be feeble, half¬ 
conscious. The potters, in particular, were generally more in¬ 
terested in technique and in mass production than in originality. 
One modem student terms their work “more orderly than im¬ 
aginative,” and the terms “commercialization” and “copying” 
almost inevitably turn up in any discussion of this ware. Local 
variations, wliich are slowly becoming discernible as the pottery 
is better studied, were still quite limited until its very last stages.* 
Historically, the solution to the basic problem of integrating alien 


•The quotation is from F. H. Stub¬ 
bing*, ‘The Mycenaean Pottery of At- 
Uca," BSA. XUI (i 947 ). WS. at p. 
69; on local variations, see also Wace 
and Blegen, Klio, 3 ^X 11 (i 939 )i 
131-47, and Stubbing*. "Some Myce¬ 
naean Artists," BSA, XLVI (i 95 ^)> 


168-76. Furumark, Opu*. orch., VI 
(1950), 186-91, has much the same 
view of Mycenaean forces a* that 
which I reached mdepcndenlly, but 
overslTcsscs the degree to whicn Late 
Bronze craftsmen were able to resolve 
their problems. 
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and native inspirations was to be collapse and a new beginning 
on a far simpler level. Men at that time inherited much from the 
Mycenaean age but could move more freely. 


DECLINE AND COLLAPSE OF THE MYCENAEAN WORLD 


By the middle of Mycenaean III.B, in the mid-thirtccnth 
century, the Aegean world was on a pinnacle of unprecedented 
prosperity. The palace at Pylos, which was Iwgnn at the ojwning 
of the period, was rebuilt; extensive remodeling took place at 
Mycenae. Interconnections both to the west and to the cast, to 
judge from the pottery, were ever closer; the III.B style of vases is 
by far the most common of all Mycenaean wares. The volume of 
this pottery found in Syria shows that trade to the Orient was 
extensive, but in return the Aegean was drawing much from the 
East, both in physical objects and in intellectual and political 
concepts. The Mycenaean lands seemed on the way toward fall¬ 
ing in place as satellites of the Oriental cultures, which were 
themselves drawing closer together in the bloom of the Late 
Bronze age. 

This whole world was actually on the verge of collapse. The 
first step, internal decline, is especially obvious in Egypt, where 
the central political system was already weakening, overseas 
economic activity and local agricultural stability were waning, 
and artists were losing their sense of style and originality. In 
other parts of the Middle East much the same pattern can be 
demonstrated. 

Then came the whirlwind as a fresh irruption of Indo- 
European peoples raced across an already weakened world.* 


* Egrot: John A. Wilson, The Bur- 
den of Egypt (Chicago. 1951), 
034 ff.; W. r/Edgerton and J. A. Wil¬ 
son, Histoticol Records of Ramses Ul 
(CNcago, 1936), 3 sff.; W. F. Al¬ 
bright, A/A, LIV (1950), 170, lowers 
the dates to about 1175-1x72; see also 
G. L. Huxley, Bu/letin of the Institute 


of Classical Studies, University of 
London. No. 3 (1956). 19-ao. H»t- 
tites: Ekrem Akurgal, Phrygische 
Kunst (Ankara, 1955). iia-13, n6- 
17; Mellaart, Belleten. XIX (1955), 
12&-29; E. Laroche. Aeoue d'Assyrt' 
ologie, XLVII (1953), 70-78; Goetze, 
Klelnasien, 184-85. 
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Egypt, the farthest removed, barely beat off first an invasion by 
sea about 1230 and then a far greater wave which came about 
1190-1185 by land, moving through S>Tia. Thereafter it lay in 
torpor, subject to internal conflicts and to Libyan and Ethiopian 
penetrations. On the coasts of Syria, Palestine, and Cyprus many 
great trading ports were sacked or deserted about 1200; inland 
towns on the mainland fell to the Semitic-speaking Habiru and 
Arameans, who pressed in from the desert. Assyria rode out the 
stoim and remained an organized state, but its imperial ambi¬ 
tions, recently hatched, were quenched for centuries. The Hittite 
kingdom in Asia Minor vanished about 1180 or a little later. 
Virtually everywhere in the Fertile Crescent the civilized super¬ 
structure tottered, and society sank into tlie era of abject poverty 
and localism which archaeologists call the Early Iron age. 

Both stages, decline and invasion, also afflicted the Aegean 
world. The preliminary phase of internal deterioration is most 
obvious in the artistic evidence, alike in Crete and on the main¬ 
land.* Very rapidly after the fall of Cnossus about 1400 Cretan 
pottery decoration became formalized and the earlier unity of 
Minoan styles dissolved. Within two centuries vase forms on the 
island had become stiff, the clay often was poorly prepared, and 
artists feebly imitated a limited repertory of inherited motifs. 
Earlier, the Cretan figurines had been lithe and vital—motion 
incarnate, as it were—but by 1200 they were commonly abstract, 
inorganic masses which breathe an air of decadence. Mainland 
artists, who were striving to move outside the Minoan patterns, 
found themselves in great distress. More and more their mass 
production was a mechanical copying of old motifs, which were 
no longer understood (see Plates 4d, 5a); the shapes of the 
vases became rigid; and both technical skill and artistic firmness 
underwent an absolute deterioration. Wliile some of the late 
Mycenaean products are still fine products and tlie Warrior Vase, 

’Cretan pottery: Furumark, Myce- TypenbUdung von der NeolUhischen 
naean Pottery, 175-76; Doro Levi, in die ^echisch-orchaische Zeit 

Annuario, X-XII (19*7-29). 6 * 5 ®-; 3O00 bis 600 v. Chr.) (Augs- 

Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete, burg, 19*9). 41 - 4 *. 34 - Mainland: 
** 5 - 3 ’» * 7 ’‘ Cretan figurines: I..evi, Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, ms- 
Annuario, X-XII (i 9 * 7 -* 9 ). «"»; Mogens B. Mackeprang, ‘Xate 

Valentin Muller, Frii/ie PlaHik in Mycenaean Vases, AJA, XLU 
Griechenlatid und Vorderasien: ihre (1938). 537 * 59 ' 
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in particukr, shows a vigorous realism (Plate 3b), very many 
are poorly made and sloppily decorated. 

In tlic long run these mainland changes might have resulted 
in a new stvle, for what art historians term '‘urti.stic decline” 
is often no less than the herald of fresh ideas. But the artists of 
the Mycenaean Icings were not to have an opportunity to pursue 
their path indefinitely; political and ceoiioiuie disruption was 
already appearing, though hazily to our ken. by i 2(M). The fact 
that local potter)' styles increasingly went their separate ways 
from the beginning of III.C onward in f'yprus, Rhodes, and 
elsewhere suggests an incipient bn^akdown in iiiterconnnunica- 
tions; Crete, too, displays less contact now with the mainland.’ 
Tlie so-called Close Style, which emerged in the Argolid. was 
taken up by only a few other mainland sites, though it docs 
show on Rliodes and Cyprus. 

Through the countryside of Greece all was not well by this 
time. To prove the fact, some scholars make much use of the 
traditional tales of early internal feuds, such as the conflict of 
Atreus and Thyestes at Mycenae or the wars belw-een Mycenae 
and Thebes. Far more reliable arc the archaeological hints of 
serious trouble before the great w'ave of invasion.* Thebes, thus, 
was destroyed apparently during Mycenaean III.A, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The kings of Mycenae itself extended 
the fortified area in the late thirteenth century to safeguard 
access to a well, and constructed basement storerooms in the 
so-called Granary; tlie houses outside the wall were sacked and 
burned while III.B pottery was still in use, perhaps about 1250 


® Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete, 
229; Funimark. Opua. arch., Ill 
(1944}, 200-02, 206-09. 263. 

* Legends: Mylonas, Mucejxae, 72- 
73; Whitman, Homer atva the Heroic 
Tradition, 35-38; cf. P. j. Rciiiicr, 
Zeven tegen I'hette: PraeheUee>ise 
eUnienten in de IlcUeetvse tradltic 
(Dis$. Amsterdam, 1953). Thebes: 
Arch. eph. 1909, 57-122; Venneulc, 
AJA, LXI (1957). 198; but Blegen. 
AJA, LXIV (19^), 159, sui^ests the 
transition from III.B to III.C. Myce¬ 
nae: Mylonas, Mycenae, 37-38, 72- 


73; Waee, BSA, LI (19.56), 120. 
Athens: Oscar Broneer, “What Hap- 
pcitcd at Athens,*' AJA, LH (1948\ 
2x1-14, at»d “A Mycenaean Fountain 
on the Atheruan Acropolis," Hesperia, 
VIII (1939), 317-429 (esp. 423-25)- 
Wacc sees vigor rather than decline in 
this fortification. Historia, II (1953), 
88 If.; iny view of the era <iiiTer.s radi¬ 
cally from his. Miletus, too, was forti¬ 
fied in the fourteenth century, appar¬ 
ently for the first time; Weideert, 
AuatSt, VIII (1958), 31. 
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but surely before the fall of the mighty fortress itself. Nearby, the 
walls of Tiryns were much enlarged. 

Other settlements such as Zygouries, Aegina, and Prosymna 
were abandoned by or before the end of III.B; sites showing the 
* next stage of hfyeenaean pottery are far fewer and are widely 
scparatetl. Off to the north, Aghios Kosmas in Attica was fortified. 
At Athens itself a stairway cast of the later Erechtheum was 
blocked, and the main walls were reinforced; the lords of this 
place expeiKled great energy in opening up a new well more than 
a hundred feet below the summit, which could safely be reached 
from the Acrojmlis itself. Soon the hoiuscs on the slopes below the 
Acropolis wall were hastily evacuated, at the end of the III.B 
style. Whether unrast at home or threats from abroad caused 
these precautions and preliminary disasters, we do not know, 
though the peasants may well have found heavy the yoke of their 
ambitious masters. Clearly the kings of the Mycenaean world 
felt uneasy before their system toppled. 

In the Aegean basin, as elsewhere, the end of the Late 
Bronze age was not a matter of simple dissolution. The last 
tuldcts on the floor of the Pylos record room reflect a major 
efiPort to strengthen the coastal defenses under the local lords; 
apparently a force of rowers, 443 men at the very least, was 
assembled to move northward to Pleuron on the Aetolian coast.^ 
At Pylos the rest is silence—tumbled tablets and marks of fire, 
after which the palace lay forever deserted. Elsewhere, too, the 
evidence is somber. From lolkos in Thessaly to Malthi in Mes- 
senia, at Krisa and Kirrha near Delphi, at Aghios Kosmas in 
Attica, in the thickly settled countryside about Corinth, in the 
very heart of the Mycenaean world at Tiryns, Argos, and Myce¬ 
nae itself—almost everywhere the Mycenaean settlements went 
up in smoke or were deserted, to lie roofless and decaying in 
wind and rain. 

Once the palaces went, writing disappeared. That fact meas¬ 
ures the degree of collapse in the Aegean. In Oriental lands 
civilization was long-seated, and most areas there rode out, 
though barely, the storm; the use of writing continued to have 

^Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, Vcnneulc, AJA, LXI (1957), 20X. 
124-25, 138, 183-94, *91-95; cf- 
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political and economic advantages and advanced in most areas to 
true alphabetic scripts. In the Aegean, as in Asia Minor the 
poIiUcal and economic frame of civilization was so shallow- 
rooted that it fell catastrophically. By iioo, or soon thereaUer, 
Greek lands had reverted to a simpler form of life than they had 
known for centuries. 

It is not likely that this terrific collapse was purely the 
result of internal factors, especially in view of what was happen¬ 
ing elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean. Thc^ Aegean, too, 
must have experienced an invasion of new Indo-European peo¬ 
ples and there is no valid reason to deny the basic truth of the 
bter Greek tradiUon that the kernel of these invaders was the 
Dorians.* Folk memory, whether of epic or mytliical form, is, as I 
have already commented and shaU discuss again, a dangerous 
tool for the historian in its details; but so great an event as the 
present one is of a different order. The great invasion which 
ended the Age of Heroes lay immediately in the background of a 
continuous evolution which proceeded thereafter without fur¬ 
ther breaks into historic Greek times. 

If we do accept the equation of invaders and Dorians, this 
assumption in itself docs not require belief in all the legends 
which later Greek speculation attached to the return of the 
Heraclids and the Dorian sweep.* I do not propose to criticize 
in detail the reconstructions of the invasion and the manner in 


» K. J. Beloch, Ceschichte, 

I. a (ad ed.; Stitssburg, i 9 > 3 ). 
and Gaetano de Sanctis, Storia 
Greet dalle origini aOa fine del secolo 
V, I (Florence, 1939 )» «« 

prominent among those who deny any 
validity to the Dorian invasion. Others 
argue that the Dorians of lexcnd in¬ 
filtrated after unnamed invadere Itod 
delivered the main blows: Milojtid, 
AA 1948-49, 12-365 Fritz Schacher- 
meyr, Poseidon und die Entstehung 
de* grUchischen Gmerglau}}en 4 
(Bern, 1950). 8; ri. Demarene, U 
CrMe iUdolique, 95. An entirely novel 
approach is that of M. Andronilcos, 
“'H ‘tatpini eiafieW *oi ri 
■ViitA evp^para/' Hellenlka, XIII (i 9 S 4 ), 
aai-40, who attributes the fall solely 


to internal discontent. 

*N. G. L. Hammond, "Prehistoric 
Epirus and the Dorian Invasion," 
BSA, XXXII (i 93 i" 3 a). s 3 i- 79 : 
Franz Miltner, "Die dorische Wande- 
rung," Klio, XXVII (1934), 54 - 68 . 
whose arcumeut that they dro^'e for 
Crete ana then fanned out eastward 
as well as back to the Argolid is very 
tempting (see Eduard Meyer, Ce- 
schichtc des Altertums, III [2d ed.; 
Stuttgart, 1937], 248; Demargne, La 
Crite d^dalique, 93 - 94 ): Cerfiard Vi- 
talis. Die Entwicklung det Sage eon 
der Riickkehr der llerakllden (Diss. 
Greifswald. 1930): a brief survey 
with bibliocraphy in Hermann Bcngt- 
son, Grie^ische Gcschichte (Mu¬ 
nich, i95o),46-51. 
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which modem studies utilize it to push other peoples about the 
Aegean. The myths, the tales of city foundations, and other 
materials are simply not adequate foundations for such lofty 
structures. That the Dorians spoke Greek seems a reasonable 
hypothesis, though the Dorian dialect of later times, as will be 
shown in Chapter 4, was largely evolved after the invaders had 
settled down in southern Greece, from the Peloponnesus through 
Crete to Asia Minor. 

Presumably, as a new Greek-speaking people, the Dorians 
had lived earlier on the fringe of the Mycenaean world, and the 
most likely area for this liome is that given them by tradition, the 
modern Epirus. Scrupulous investigations by archaeologists have 
not yet been able to prove this probability, but occasional hints 
in the shapes of the fibulae or metal safety-pins, metalware, and 
pottery motifs may suggest ties with the northern Balkans, par¬ 
ticularly with Yugoslav sites. These signs, however, are more 
convincing along the northern fringes of the Greek world than 
in the old Mycenaean lands.’ One of the three Dorian tribal 
names, Hylleis, may have an Illyrian root; another tribal name, 
Pamphyloi, suggests that they either were initially a mixed 
people or picked up others as they pushed through Greece, 

To sum up, the Mycenaean world first underwent decline in 
the thirteenth century. Then, in the next hundred years, the 
internal deterioration was catastrophically complemented by in¬ 
vasions from the north, which wiped out the political and eco¬ 
nomic systems built around the kings and their palaces. A mod¬ 
em observer who today walks about the glittering showcases of 
the Mycenaean room in the National Museum, Atliens, or stands 


’ Childe, Proceedines of the Prehis¬ 
toric Sodcly, n. s. AlV (1948), 177 “ 
95 (but cf. his restatement in Acta 
congressus Madoigiani, I, 296-97), 
and C. F. C. Hawkes, "From Bronze 
Age to Iron Age: Middle Euro^, 
Italy, and the North and West,” ibid. 
196-218; Vladimir Mlloi 5 i 6 , “Die 
dorische Wanderung im Lichte der 
vorgeschichtlicben Funde," AA 194^ 
49, 12-36; Theodore C. Skeat, The 
Dorians in Archaeology (London, 
n. d.), which much misreads the pot¬ 


tery evidence. European bronzes ap¬ 
pear in tombs xxli and xxix of Delias 
cemetery at Argos, along with III.C 
pottery (BCH, LXXX [1956]. 361- 
65); the spectacle fibulae, too, are 
generally agreed to be a northern im¬ 
port (Lorimer, Homer and the Monu¬ 
ments, 363; Fummark, Chronology of 
Mycenaean Pottery, 91-93). 

Hylleis: Kretscluner, Clotta, XV 
(1927), 194, after Ulrich von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorf, Hellenistische 
Diehtung, II (Berlin, 1924), i 77 - 
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at the Lion Gate of Mycenae must have somber thouglits wlien 
he considers the fate of Greece in the twelfth century B.c. Not 
for half a millennium to come were men of these lands again to 
be organized so firmly in political units, to practice such varied 
and skillful arts, or to have tlie intangible and physical strengths 
which must underlie an advanced civiliziition—and by that 
point the Greek heart was to beat in a different rhythm. 


THE FALL OF MYCENAE AND GREEK CHRONOLOGY 


Two ASPECTS of this collapse deserve special note, though 
each must lead us somewhat far afield into certain major prob¬ 
lems of early Greek history. The first, which is connected with 
the principles of Greek chronology, is the date of the final fall of 
the Mycenaean world. 

With respect to absolute dates in early Greek history, we 
either may rely on lines of archaeological reasoning, as supported 
by contacts with Oriental chronology, or can appeal to tl)c 
learned calculations of historic Greek chronographers. The for¬ 
mer approach, wliich rests upon the truly contemporary mate¬ 
rials, is more in keeping with sound liistorical principles insofar as 
it yields usable results. The storerooms of Pylos are loaded with 
amazing quantities of III.B pottery, which here and there was 
just shifting toward III.C; * many other sites came to an abrupt 
close about the same time or during the first phase of III.C; 
Mycenae itself lasted long enough to display considerable de¬ 
velopment of III.C. If the absolute dates suggested above for 
these styles are valid, then Pylos was sacked about 1200, but the 
citadel of Mycenae endured to about 1150.* Like Rome during 


•Blegen’s comments, AJA, LX 
(r95o)i 95-101. LJCI <1957), 
OQ the presence of possibly 
1 II.C ware, he has been kind enougn 
to inform me, must not be pressed too 
far; Furutnark placed it all in 1 I 1 .B. 
See now Blegen's statement in AJA, 
LXIV (r9^), 159. 

*Thc fall of Mycenae is put e. 1150 
by Fummark, Chronology of Myce¬ 


naean Pottery, 11511. a, and Opus, 
arch., in (1944). 263; a. 1200 by 
B^rard, Studies to D. M. Robinson, 1 , 
142-44; €. 1100 by A- J. B. Wace, 
‘‘The Last Days of Mycenae," Aegean 
and Near East, 126-35. Dates sudi as 
1050-1000. given by A. R, Bum, Mi- 
noans, Philistines, and Greeks (Lon¬ 
don, 1930), 49-51, and H. T. Wade- 
Geiy, Cambridge Ancient History, II 
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tlie Germanic invasions of the Roman Empire, Mycenae ap¬ 
parently fell toward the end rather than at the beginning of the 
Dorian assault. 

The first threats from the north may well have come late in 
the thirteenth century, shortly after Macedonia seems to have 
been overu'helmed; * and the Aegean was probably rising in 
storm by 1200. The time when the fortified nuclei of the area 
collapsed, however, should apparently be put at 1200-1150. This 
conclusion accords reasonably well with the historical and ar¬ 
chaeological evidence of the Middle East, which experienced its 
groate.st unrc.st at and just after 1200. The Aegean and the 
Orient, it will be remembered, were in relatively close contact; 
and some of the peoples who bc.set the East, such as the Akhai- 
washa, Polcset, and others, seem to have come out of the Aegean. 
Even off in Sicily and Italy, interestingly enough, many villages 
had fortified themselves in vain and collapsed toward the end of 
the thirteenth centur)'. 

Wliile these dates will be accepted here, their hypothetical 
character should not be overlooked. Cross-checks between Ae¬ 
gean and Oriental archaeological levels are the ultimate basis of 
this chronology, for datable Oriental records which refer un¬ 
mistakably to Aegean events are virtually absent down to 500 
B.c. Even the general references to the Greeks in the inscriptions 
and literature of Assyria, Persia, Egypt, and Judaea are scanty 
and commonly of little chronological value. And, unfortunately, 
extensive synchronizations betu'een the physical evidence of the 
Aegean and of the Orient exist only in eras when large-scale 
commerce throve—i.e., only at the height of the Mycenaean age 
and again from 700 b.c. onward. For the long stretches of time 
which intervened, our bases for absolute dates are inferences 


(Cambridge, 1924), 525, now seem 
out of the Draper range. Mas.<(imo Pal- 
lottino, “Muica*’«r Arck- 

eohgia classica. III (1951), 186-91, 
suggests that the physical destruction 
of hfyeenae took puce early in the 
fifth century b.c. at the time of the 
Argive conquest. It is a great pity that 
solid stratification is really lacking at 
Mycenae. 


* Mi}ojfi6, AA 1948 -* 49 > 14 -J 5 ; 

W. A. Heurtley, "Early Iron Age Pot¬ 
tery from Macedonia," Anrii^uartcs 
Journal, VII (1927), 44-59. Since the 
ceramics connected with the Mace¬ 
donian conquest did not come down 
into Creece, it would be possible to 
argue that these invaders set in mo- 
tion the Dorians. 
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from archaeological stratification, which is not easily come by in 
the poverty of Aegean sites, and estimates of tlie length of 
pottery styles. The evidence now at hand is sufficient to prevent 
maldng gross mistakes of a century or more, but accurate dating 
of events or of specific vases to a definite decade or even a 
quarter of a specific century cannot be achieved by this method 
—^though, let me warn, a casual observer of much archaeological 
literature might be misled into thinking such dating was simple. 

Scholars who cherish precision have accordingly tried to 
save the specific dates assigned to early events by Creek chrono’ 
logical traditions. Here, however, they run into even worse dif¬ 
ficulties very swiftly. The canonical date for the fall of Troy, for 
instance, is 1184/3 scheme of Eratosthenes and others, 
though variant dates range from 1334 to 1135; * but anyone who 
holds to the Homeric picture of a joint attack by all Greece on 
Troy cannot then accept the general direction of the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence which suggests that the mainland was already 
under attack by 1200. One common solution to this impasse is to 
depress the date of the Dorian invasion down well toward the 
end of the twelfth century so as to save tlie Eratosthenian date; 
others seek rather to adhere to the archaeological picture and 
pick one of the earlier, variant dates for the Trojan war.* 


’Eratosthenes: Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromotels I. 2x. 139 (as Eusebius. 
Velleius Paterculus I. 8. Dionysixis of 
Halicarnassus IL 1-4, Diodorus 1 . $). 
Other ancient views may be found in 
John Forsdyke, Greece oefore Homer; 
Ancient Cnronology and Mythology 
(London, 1956), 63-63; f’’- Jacoby, Die 
Progmente der eriechischtn Historiker 
(Berlin, 1933-I, under the several 
authors. 

* Jean B^rard, RecfiercAes eur la chro- 
nofogie de tipoque myc4nienne, in 
Mimoiru presentis pars dioers sa¬ 
vants d VAcadimie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, XV. i (Paris, 1950); 
and Oscar Broneer, *'Athens in the 
Late Bronze Age,” AnHqultu, XXX 
( * 9 S 6 )> 9-t8, are examples of the ef¬ 
fort to save archaeological appear¬ 
ances and the Homeric tradition to¬ 
gether. But cf. R. M. Cook, JHS, 


LXVI (1946), 68; Furumark, Opus, 
arch., VI (1950), 183-83; and among 
the many treatments of the develop¬ 
ment of myth, Ludwig Radcnnacher, 
Mythos und Sage bci den Criechen 
(Leipzig, 1938), Erster Toil. 

The fall of Troy VI has been put 
about 1300, that of Troy VII.A about 
1250 (or l>eforc the fall of I’ylos), by 
Blegen, X Congrmo intemazionale ai 
scienze sforirftc, VII (Home, 1955), 
128-39. Incidentally, if a Creek at¬ 
tack on Troy did take place, it was not 
necessarily like a modem Interallied 
armada, and might have been 
launched by some parts of Greece 
even while others were already under 
Dorian aasault. The emperor Majorian 
fitted out an expedition against the 
Vandals in a . d . 461 at a point when 
much of his European realm wa.s in 
Gemian hands. The fall of Troy VILA 
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Tlie proper answer, however, is neither alternative. Sober 
historical judgment must discard the ancient chronological 
schemes in toto; they are nothing more than elaborate harmoni¬ 
zations of the myths and legends which were known in later 
times and have no independent value whatever for historical 
purposes. Not until the fifth century b.c. did the historic Greek 
world come to date even contemporary events on a coherent 
scheme. Both Herodotus and Thucydides are careful on chrono¬ 
logical matters, but do not concern themselves greatly over the 
yardstick of time. Their contemporary Hellanicus and other 
Greek anthpiarians began to systematize earlier developments, 
and by Hellenistic times Eratosthenes, Apollodorus, and others 
had constructed a detailed picture which ran well back into the 
second millennium b.c. The yardsticks which were employed 
were to some extent a table of Olympiads beginning in 776 b.c., 
but more often the chronographers used genealogical lists, as of 
the kings of Sparta or Athens or of tlie priestesses of Hera at 
Argos. Generations were assumed to cover 40, 33K, and other 
spans of years.* 

While the calculations were sometimes ingenious, they often 
were simply guesses; Duris of Samos assumed that Troy fell in 
1334 in order to place the event a thousand years before Alexan¬ 
der crossed into Asia. The often striking differences in dates 


may be due either to such en attack or 
to invaders from central Europe; al¬ 
though IILC potteiy appears in a brief 
settlement (VII.B1) tuereafter, this 
cannot disprove a conqtiest from the 
northwest. 

* We do not know that the Olympian 
games actually began in 776, that th^ 
were given every four years in the 
eighth and seventh centuries <Th. 
Lenschau, Philologtu, n. f. XLV 
[1936/37], 39^411. fo*' instance, 
telescopes 776-584 b.c. down to a 
brief period, 633-584/3, by arming 
for yearly games in early days), or 
that events placed in any Olympiad 
were correctly located. Probably 
Creek scholars affixed events, which 
th^ knew independenily, to the 4- 
year Olympic s^eme; see Ed. Will, 


KorinthUika (Paris, 1955), 351-53, on 
the battle of Hysiae; and Bel^, 
Cri4chisch« Cesc/iichte, I. a, 148-54, 
on the lists of Olympic victors. 

Generations: Eratosthenes seems 
to have proceeded on a basis of 40 
years per generation (from Heca- 
taeus, according to Eduard Meyer, 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, 1 
[Halle, 1893], 170}. To assume 
folk-memory was accurate in terms 
enerations arnl that Eratosthenian 
ates simply should be lowered by 
calculating generations at 30-35 years 
each is somewhat naive; but see A. B. 
Bum, 'Dates in Early Greek History,** 
JHS, LV (1935), 130-46, and “Early 
Greek Qironology,*’ JHS, LXIa 
(X949). 70 - 73 - 
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assigned to early events are not incidental flaws in a generally 
solid tradition but reveal the fundamental weaknesses of the 
underlying principles. The Greeks believed their legends were 
historically true, and eventually, as they arranged tlieir own 
times in sequences, they constructed elegant schemes for the 
past as well. We, however, need not follow them far. Since writing 
was used from at least the late eighth century b.c. onward, we 
can trust that major events and persons of the seventh and sixth 
centuries are approximately in the right sayuence, though such 
figures as Pheidon of Argos float in a void; hut .so appaix’iilly 
reliable an absolute date as Solon s archonship of 594 —p*‘rhaps 
the first solid point in Greek history—has been seriously ques¬ 
tioned,* 

Before the eighth century, on the other hand, no traditional 
date deserves credence in itself, and belief even in traditional 
events is largely a matter of faith. At the most, the historian can 
only hope that the main line of folk memory and genealogical 
tradition preserve the most outstanding developments in the 
right sequence; men in historic times thus knew that the Dorian 
invasion must be put well back before their own background 
and assigned to it dates which would so locate it. For the actual 
development of Greek civilization, fortunately, the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence suggests the main stages, and the importance of 
this step in Western civilization is such tliat we may follow it 
with interest even though our story must lack the precision of 
absolute dating and the mass of attendant circumstances which 
are available in more historic epochs. 


*T. J. Cadoux, “The Athenian Ar- 
^lons from Kreon to Hy^slchides,“ 
JHS, LXVni (1948), 70 -»a 3 . exam¬ 
ines the problem of Solon (pp. 93^ 
99). The date assigned by modern 
students to the Cypselid domination 
of Corinth still wavers over a genera¬ 
tion; Will, Korinthiaka, has recently 
argued forcefully for the era 620- 
550. as against the conventional date 
of 6s5-c. sSo. The first useful tie be- 


tu'cun Creek ai>d Oriental written 
chronology is the figure of Cyges of 
Lydia, who was active according to 
A^yrian records until about 652; as 
Herodotus reckoned back, he placed 
this king al}Out 716-679. Sec Her¬ 
mann Stnuiburger, “Herodots Zeit- 
rechnung," HUturia, V (1956), 12^ 
61; Hans Kalctsch, “Zur lydischen 
Chronologie,** Hiitoria, VII (1958), 
1-47. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DORIANS “ 


The other absorbing problem connected with the end of 
the Mycenaean world which must be considered here is the 
significance of the northern invaders. This issue links very di¬ 
rectly to the substance of the next cimptcr, which will consider 
the Aegean world in the early Dark ages and the first appearance 
of a truly Greek outlook. More relevant at the present point, a 
consideration of the problem enabl(‘S us to look back over the 
whole span of early Aegean evolution down to the fall of 
Mycenaean society and to assess its bearing on the rise of historic 
Greek civilization. 

There is no need here to review in detail the factual aspects 
of Aegean progress through tlie Neolithic and Bronze ages, other 
than to reiterate that the stages thus far considered are not 
Greek in the sense in which that term is employed in this volume. 
Tliey arc the ancestors of that culture, but one must look closely 
to detect the family lineaments under the sharply defined physi¬ 
ognomy of archaic and classic Greek centuries. 

If we pass from the specific to the general, the history of the 
early Aegean may perhaps assume different proportions. A very 
great part of modern scholarship thus tends to explain the Greek 
genius as the ultimate but essentially predictable flowering of a 
recognizable force which was introdriced into the Aegean basin 
in the period before 1100. While this process of explanation is 
widely shared, its adherents differ fiercely among themselves in 
identifying the force in question. Tlirce main contenders have 
been paraded: the original Mediterranean stock. Oriental civili¬ 
zation, and the northern Indo-European invaders. 


• Judicious statements of the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence may be found In the 
studies listed in n. 7 (p. 63). A few 
examples of the more sweeping inter¬ 
pretations are Hans Krahe, Die Indo- 
germanUiervng Griecherdands und 
Italic (Heidelberg, i 949 )» Wilhelm 
Kraiicer, “Nordische Einwanderungen 
in Criechenland," Die Antike, XV 
{r939}> i95-a3«» followed the 


same line in the official Kerameikos 
reports; Frledridi Matz, Ceschichte 
der griechiseixen Kunst, I (Frankfurt, 
1950), 38. 20«, 344-45: Friedrich 
Wirth, “Der nordische Charakter 
dcs Griechentums,’' Mannus, XXX 
(1938), 221-46. Even that independ¬ 
ent critic, Belo^, accepted the basic 
premises of the Nordic theory in 
Criechische Ccschichle, 1. x, 92-95. 
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Of these three, the Oriental myth is the oldest and is once 
more strongly in the field today. Since it is often reinforced by 
arguments based on the Orientalizing wave in Greek times, we 
may postpone its consideration until the lime when the Aegean 
and the Orient renewed their contacts (in Chapter 6). The 
other two, however, must be exorcised now lest they warp our 
view of the fundamental drives in Greek history. 

The effort to prove that the basic qualities of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion bubbled up from the Urbevolkerung, the primeval Mediter¬ 
ranean stock, is often a reaction against the Nordic argument. It 
is to be found especially, but not exclusively, among scholars of 
Mediterranean origin; but it arises out of the same racialistic 
background as its more formidable contender.’ I need not, ac¬ 
cordingly, deal with its theoretical principles by themselves. On 
its purported factual proofs, drawn from such matters as round 
or oval architectural ground plans, the worship of a Great 
Mother, and so on, little comment is needed; their ascription to a 
basic Mediterranean outlook, static across the ages, commonly 
will not stand critical investigation. Worse yet, the political, 
religious, and spiritual attitudes of the earliest Mediterranean 
levels, as I have noted in Chapter i, are not easily ascertained. 

The Indo-European school has had a long and triumphant 
career. Its origins, as a conscious theory, lie in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, very soon after linguistic students had discovered 
the wide spread of this group of languages and in the era when 
German scholars were liberating themselves from French cultural 
domination. The first major work which stressed the Nordic 
origin of Greek culture was K. O. Muller’s study Die Doricr, 
published in 1824, which was actually in part a healthy reaction 
against the common interpretation of Greek culture at that time 
as a simple offshoot from Oriental sources. Since then the view 


’ Adolf Furtwiingler put this view sue- 
cinedy in 1900, ^Das eigentlich kUnst- 
leriscn Schdf^erische ging wahr- 
sdieinlich von dern vorgriechischen 
Element der Urbevdlkeru^ aus" 
(auoted by Franz Dirlmeier, Gnomon, 
XXVI [1954], 151, with other exam¬ 
ples); see also Guido von Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, Die miUelmeerischen 


Grundlagen der ontiken Kunst 
(Frankfurt. 1944). On the significance 
of ground plans, the remarks of C. A. 
Boiithius, ^'Mycenaean Megara and 
Nordic Houses." BSA, XXIV (1919- 
31 ), 161-84, Still point in the right di¬ 
rection; see also Chap. 1, o. 1 (p. 30). 
Fertility cults: see oelow. Chap. 5, 
n.6(p. 177). 
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that Greek (and also Roman) civilization was the product of 
indogermanisches Volkstum has permeated not only nationalistic 
German scholarship but also an amazing range of other work all 
across the continent of Europe; its insidious influence can often 
be detected in studies the authors of which would be among the 
first to reject the basic theses of the school. 

These theses have necessarily undergone amplification and 
change, though only on details, as our archaeological knowledge 
has progressed. Nowdays it is no longer possible to deny that tlie 
first impetus to Aegean development came from the Orient, but 
once the Nordic specialists have grudgingly admitted this in¬ 
fluence into the Greek Neolithic era they do their utmost to 
redeem the situation. The basic pattern of life whicli resulted 
from the arrival of agriculture is termed a “closed peasant cul¬ 
ture" which In itself could never have progressed.* To enliven 
this backward world, invaders from the north magically appear 
to contribute their dynamic, inventive spirit—first the Dimini 
people, then (though not commonly) a wave in Early Helladic 
days, and the Achaeans at the beginning of the Middle Helladic 
era. But these waves were drawn aside by tlie siren temptations 
of the “Mediterranean” culture of Crete. “The last, most funda¬ 
mental, and decisive turning point” (in Kraiker’s words), accord¬ 
ingly, was the Dorian invasion, which so strengthened the Nordic 
spirit of Greece that it became capable of the heights of the 
Hellenic achievement. To give the real flavor of this line of 
argument, early Aegean development must be described virtu¬ 
ally in melodramatic terms of the struggle of good and evil. 

My utter inability to accept any part of the Nordic theory 
will already be apparent. On the factual level, adherents of the 
school have had to yield every position which they have taken 
up, one after another. Neither the Dimini wave nor changes in 
Early Helladic times can be clearly attached to the north; and 


j •Kralker, Die Antike, XV (1939), 

196; cf. Kunze, Orchomews, III, 9X. 
The efforts to explain later variations 
in Creek religious outlooks on racial 
terms will be considered below in 
Chapters 5 and 8; an example of 
this approach is ^e study by C. 


Theandcr, und Td,” Era- 

not, XV (1915), 99-160, and XX 
(1921-32), 1-50, which takes these 
Creek religious calls as survivals. The 
pre-Creek population thus Is assumed 
to have been more inclined to emo¬ 
tional outbreaks. 
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the Middle Helladic invasion in itself brought nothing positive 
which can be seen in the archaeological evidence. If any era may 
be called rural and backward in early Greece, this epoch prob¬ 
able best deserves the term! As for the Dorians, scholars a 
generation ago were inclined to attribute to this wave an im¬ 
pressive range of physical gifts, such as iron, slashing swords, a 
new style of clothing pinned at the shoulders by fibulae, the 
house plan of rectangular shaix^ known as the megaron, and 
l)iirial by cremation; but increasing evidence and a greater 
precision in its chronological inteqjrctalion huv(r shown eon- 
chisivcly that none of the major innovations at the end of the 
second millennium, which will be taken up in the iK;xt chapter, 
are to be connected witli the Dorians. 

These were a barbarian folk invading a far more civilized 
land. They gave a final push to what seems to have been already 
a tottering political and economic structure; they looted, killed 
some of the natives, and married native women; and at least on 
simple levels the new masters took over the previous patterns of 
culture. Proponents of the Nordic theory have been especially 
embarrassed by the fact that the greatest type of Protogcometric 
pottery, the first true mark of a Greek outlook as we shall see 
shortly, emerged in Attica—for this was not linguistically a 
Dorian land, though roundheads of Alpine type sifted into the 
area and were buried in its cemeteries in appreciable numbers.'' 

The strength of such a line of thouglit does not lie in factual 
evidence, which is mere window-dressing for more basic modern 
prejudices; the theoretical dictates of this outlook, however, have 
resulted in more misreading of the archaeological record (jf early 
Greece than any other single factor. With respect to the basic 
drives behind the Nordic theory, we may as well be brief, for the 
true believer in any cult will not yield his belief to logical argu¬ 
ment. On the racialistic side, it may be noted that the terms 
"Dorian,” "Ionian,” etc., are simply linguistic in character, and 


•Angel, Hesperia, XIV (i94S)> 

*3. 3^8; Emil BreiUngcr, Kerameikos: 
Ergebnisse det Ausgrabungen, I (Ber¬ 
lin, 1939), a*3-55- This actually is 
our best evidence so far on the in¬ 
crease of dolichocraoe skulls in the 


Greek graveyards of the late second 
millennium; see also Robert F. 
Charles, "Etude anthropologique des 
nfcrooolcs d'Argos," BCU, LXXXII 
(i958).a68-3i3- 
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that the Dorian-speaking peoples of later Greece possessed no 
specific political or cultural attitudes merely by virtue of their 
dialect.* Nor does it follow that if a potter speaks in an Indo- 
European tongue, his fingers will be mystically impelled to give 
his pots a marvelous sense of structure. This proposition, I 
should perhaps observe, is actually veiy often asserted. 

Not all of the wide acceptance eitlicr of the Nordic or of the 
Mediterranean theory, to be sure, is due to modern race tenets. 
In explaining any great development historical students tend to 
search for a pre-existent cause; the proposition that the Dorians 
arc this force has often been innocently ac'ccptcd because it 
seems a simple, all-illuminating explanation of the otherwise 
mystifying rise of the great Greek civilization of later days. 
History is not quite so chemical a process. To repeat an observa¬ 
tion made at the close of the previous chapter, each people and 
each culture which contributed to the early evolution of the 
Aegean lands gave something which was of lasting value, but 
those contributions were not static, fixed entities to which clearly 
distingiiisliahle parts of the later population clung. Far more they 
were living influences which entered subtly into ever changing 
patterns. By 1100 basic social and intellectual foundations had 
emerged from the interplay and interfusion of the many earlier 
forces which we have thus far examined; the rise of the Hellenic 
outlook itself is to be explained only when and as we consider its 
actual appearance. 

The Dorians themselves are nonetheless of very great impor¬ 
tance in Aegean history. Tlie Nordic theorists are right—but for 
the wrong reasons—when they assert that the invasion at the 
end of the Mycenaean age was a vital condition for the emer¬ 
gence of Greek civilization. In many ways the invasion was a 
catastrophe, for it brought wide-scale destruction and broke 
down a relatively advanced political superstructure. Mycenaean 
pottery, which tells the tale well, progressed into a sub-Myce- 
naean phase which can only be termed degenerate. Yet in the 

» The principles of modem racial Doriens et lonUns: essai sur la valeur 
study, wliich can be found in any re- du critire ethnigue oppUfii d Fitude 
spectable handbook, are applied to da Vhistoire et de la dtHlisaiion grec- 
tne issue at hand by Edouard Will, (Paris, 1956). 
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fact that the Dorians did end the Mycenaean age lies their 
significance. 

Creek civilization could never have arisen if that disruption 
had not occurred and had not shaken the old conventions. In the 
dull, repetitive cases of Mycenaean pottery which can be seen in 
modem museums, in the palace tablets which now show the 
centralizing drive of royal masters, we can sense that the Myce¬ 
naean world was far too attached to outside models ever to 
develop an independent outlook of its own. These links were 
broken by the barbarian invasions of Greece and of the Middle 
East at die end of the Late Bronze age; the declining palace 
economies of the Mycenaean lords were shattered; and so men 
were set free to create new political and intellectual views, once 
the worst of the chaos was over. 

In that work the Aegean was to be essentially sundered from 
the Middle East for three centuries. This break was its decisive, 
critical opportunity. Potters and craftsmen moved on from the 
underlying tendencies in late Mycenaean art, yet already by the 
eleventh century they were expressing a new outlook on life. 
Although the Creek genius was not a gift from the wild forests of 
Indo-European Europe, we cannot do without the Dorians in 
essaying to explain the world in which the first clear marks of 
Creek civilization appeared. 
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CHAPTER 3 

AFTER 

THE MYCENAEAN COLLAPSE 
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As THE LAST EMBEus Bickeiecl out at tlie destroyed Myce¬ 
naean palaces, darkness settled over Greece. Men continued to 
live in most parts of the Aegean, to beget families, and to die; but 
their dull routine of daily life and final burial deposited only the 
scantiest of physical remains. Not until the eighth century b.c. 
does this obscurity slowly begin to lift. The material evidence 
then grows more extensive and more varied, as sculpture and 
architecture emerge alongside the ever present pottery; myth is 
occasionally usable; and writing of a new type spreads over the 
Aegean basin. Once more the Aegean and the Orient resume 
contact on an extensive scale. 

By 750 there can be no doubt that tlie type of civilization 
which we call Greek had appeared. It had already produced one 
of its greatest fruits, the Iliads and was ready to enter upon a 
great stage of revolution and crystallization, leading to the 
archaic world of kouroi and korai statues, stone temples of Doric 
order, Solon and Sappho, and the consolidated city-state. So dim 
is the background to these magnificent achievements that many 
scholars have assumed the Hellenic outlook arose only after 
800 B.c. This point of view distorts the actual course of events 
badly, as does the more recent argument wliich assigns the 
decisive steps to the Mycenaean age. 

Thirty years ago it was possible, perhaps inevitable, that 
the ill-lit centuries between the fall of Mycenae and the emer- 

4 
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gence of historic times should be summed up briefly us an un¬ 
differentiated. apparently static, and rc-Iatively unimportant era. 
Since tlien decisive archaeological discoveries have provided 
adequate signposts to the tempo, stages, and direction of change 
in the years from 1150 to 750. In this age, it is now clear, the 
inhabitants of the Aegean settled on the patterns of thought 
which continued directly into Iiistoric times as the main nuirks of 
Greek civilization. More specifically, the fundainenlal asjM*ets 
emerged abniptly in the period iiumediatcly after the fall of the 
Mycenaean world. They then developed, very .sknvly hut none¬ 
theless surely, across the following centuries down to the great 
outburst of the late eighth century. 

This long period of four hundred years falls into three slagcns. 
Each, fortunately, has a clearly distinguishable ptttterv .stj le. 
First comes the evolution of the most basic qualities of Creek 
civilization, a step which is aesthetically expressed in the ri.se of 
Protogeometric pottery. This development took place independ¬ 
ently in Attica, the Argolid, and other areas in the decades down 
to about 1000. The second pliase is the consolidation of the new 
outlook across the tenth and ninth mituries, the era when the 
Protogeometric formulas yielded to the first stages of the Geo¬ 
metric style. At this time the linguistic and cultural unification of 
the Aegean basin was completed. In the third period, which runs 
directly on into the great age of revolution, the Creek wmld was 
secure enough to begin its intellectual and geographical ex¬ 
pansion. The greatest marks of this phase, the early eighth cen¬ 
tury, are the Iliad of Homer and the famous Ripe Geometric or 
Dipylon pottery of Athens. 

Each of these three major eras deserves independent con¬ 
sideration. In tlic present chapter, which will consider the first, 
our attention must be focused upon the theses that unmistakable 
tokens of Greek civilization can be detected in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury B.c. and that these aspects emerged from native roots. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF CHAOS 


During the invasions and unrest which ended the glowing 
Mycenaean age, Greek lands experienced a terrific shock. Every¬ 
where men continued to make the most essential household tools 
and wares in the ways of their forefathers, but in a dreary, lifeless 
spirit which archaeologists term sub-Mycenaean. Commonly the 
only physical evidence is that provided by the scanty furnishings 
of simple graves—pottery of limited types and restrained decora¬ 
tion; occasional fthulac, pins, anns, and a few other metal objects, 
usually of bronze but now occasionally of iron. Gold and silver 
almost vanish; the little clay figurines which appear frequently 
in late Mycenaean graves are no longer to be found. Over the 
whole of the Greek mainland only a few remains of poorly 
constructed houses have thus far been turned up to demonstrate 
how abysmally building skills had sunk from the days when the 
architects of Mycenaean kings had the daring and resources to 
constnict great palaces and tholos tombs.^ 

Quite probaldy the population of the Aegean basin dropped 
terrifically. This was the result not of the actual rapine and de¬ 
struction or occasional emigration but of the collapse of order 
and settled life; human cxi.stcncc is even more deeply dependent 
upon a solid social and political framework than upon economic 
and technological skills. If we feel that major sites, at least in 
part, were still occupied, this is only an inference from their later 
history; our evidence is still too scanty to permit us to determine 
where inhabitation did continue. Archaeologists have not, thus 
far, succeeded in discovering a site at which men left a con¬ 
tinuous stratified deposit all the way from the height of the 
Mycenaean age on down into the Dark ages. Even at Argos, 
Cnossus, and Athens, where settlements must have existed, new 
cemeteries were begun in the sub-Mycenaean phase.* 


* N. Valmin, Opuscula atheniensia, 1 
(i^9S3)> 31-40, on Malthi; 

AA i9S5i on the Gremnos mound 
in Thessaly: Callct de Santerre, Ddlos 
primitive, 315, who accepts Vallois* 
argument for the very early date of 
the building under the later structure 


known as the Oikos of the Naxlans. 

* Decline: V. R. d'A. Desborough, 
Protogeometrie Pottety (Oxford, 
1953), 396-^7. who may exa^erate 
its decree, especially for the imnds; 
twt the depopulation which often 
takes place here in times of crisis is 
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Many areas may well have sunk back into nomadic life, 
which always revives in Greek lands when civilization declines. 
The scantiness of remains from villages of tlie plains in the early 
Dark ages is perhaps not accidental; and the lowest point, when 
measured for Greece as a whole in physical terms, quite possibly 
came at and just after looo, when the last sub-Myccnaean rem¬ 
nants flickered out in a number of areas. Settled .sites become 
steadily more noticeable again after aiwut 900. The development 
may reflect the slow restoration of order and growth of popula¬ 
tion as peoples which had previously wandered, each within its 
own tribal area, became fixed in location and turned to agri¬ 
cultural life. 

The point at which the last waves of northern invasions died 
away cannot !)e precisely set. Throughout the ea.stern Mediter¬ 
ranean the major migrations had come to an end by 1000 it.c;., 
though scattered movements and slow infiltrations continued 
thereafter. Within the Aegean, some archaeologists have essayed 
to demonstrate a new invasion just after 1000, and others fee) 
that northerners sifted in for some time to come.* The possibility 
of movements in a fluid world cannot be gainsaid. l)ut after the 


illuminated for modurn times by Has- 
luck, B.SA, XVII (19x0-11), 151-Ai. 
See, howcvirr, Callct Jc Santerre, Dti- 
los pritnUive. Tite chaneo in burial 
sites took a remarkable mrm at Fur- 
tetsa, near Cnossus; Late Kfinoan 
tombs seem to have continued in use 
but were swe^ virtually clear of ear¬ 
lier remains (J. K. Brock, Fortetsa: 
Early Creek Tombs near Knossos 
(Cambridge, 1957I. at6). 

Nomadism: Daniel Faueber, 

‘*Les Conditions naturelles de la vie 
agricole en Crice continentale,** M 4 - 
langes de la soci 4 ti louhusaine 
d^ 4 tudes classiques, I (1046), 5-02, 
who notes that Chateaubriand saw 
Albanian flocks on the ruins of Athens 
and Corinth. Cf. Johannes Hasebroek, 
Criechische Wirtschafts^ und Cesell- 
tehafugesehichte bis zur Perserzeit 
(Tubingen, 1931), i-6s H. Bolke- 
stein, £conomic Life in Greece's 
Golden Age (Leyden, 1958), 13; 
Thalia P. Rowe, 'xinear B and He- 


siud'.t Brc‘ndwinncT>," TniMnctions of 
the Arturican PhUulonkul Axsoviation, 
LXXXIX (1958), 44*55. who argues 
that graiti-ruuing only .vlowly rcplactHl 
livestock. Renewed settlement might 
be nrgu(*d for Oirinth with T. J. Duti- 
babin, 'The Early History of Corinth,” 
JUS. LXVIII (1948). 59-69. though 
we know too little of its early history 
to speak with confidence. A surer ex¬ 
ample of osciiliition between nomad¬ 
ism and settled population it that of 
Jericho (Kenyon, Digging Up Jericho, 
186-87.19a). 

’ Milojiid, AA 1948-49, 19-22, and 
"Elnige 'mitteleuropaische* Frcmd- 
h’ngc auf Kreta,” fahrbuch des rd- 
miMh-gcnnenischcn Zcntrolniuseums 
in Mainz, II (1955). 153-69; I,enk 
s. o. Thrake in PW, 415-16, wlio sums 
up ancient speculation; Desborouch, 
BSA, XLIX (1954). ^66. but see be¬ 
low, n. 4 (p. 89}, on the nature of 
hand-made vases. 
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initial, decisive blows the further introduction of new tribes, 
whether Greek, Illyrian, or Thracian in speech, had little cultural 
effect except insofar as it may have ser\'ed to delay the restoration 
of local order and the resumption of enduring settlement. 

The degree of the collap.se which befell the Aegean world in 
the late second millennium must not be underestimated. Nor, on 
the other hand, had this area become entirely a tabula rasa, a 
cipher incapaldc of internal development. Some places were 
.sandy occupied contiiniouslyj the older patterns of life generally 
persisted on at Ica.st their simplest level; new steps, which essen¬ 
tially mark the birth of Creek civilization, were taken in the very 
era of turmoil. To see these aspects, we must turn primarily to 
the mountain villages of Crete and to the cemeteries of Attica. 

The Cretan mountain villages arose at the end of Late 
Minoan times; they were not inhabited before the collapse, and 
were deserted again as soon as the plains had once more become 
safe.^ These mountain eyries w’crc mean settlements. Karphi, the 
host explored, lay thirteen hundred feet above the fertile plain of 
Lasithi in eastern Crete and must have been almost unendurable 
in winter. Its population, perhaps as much as thirty-five hundred 
souls, supported life by farming in the plain below, by herding, 
and pcrliaps by brigandage against neighbors. 

Tlie houses of Karphi were simple structures of native stone 
and clay or mud. Often they were one room, which at times 
a.ssun)c(l a mef'aron form, a rectangular shape with hearth in the 
center and forcporch. Others, liowcver, were of a rambling 
Minoan pattern; one abode of more extensive nature seems to 
have been the mansion of tlie chieftain. The streets within the 
settlement were roughly paved, and the inhabitants improved 
their spring by walls to catch the water and lead it down into a 
tank in which animals could be watered; about this tank figures 
of oxen, sheep, and a man were discovered. An open space was 
perhaps a public square, on which a tavern may have faced. 


* "Excavations in the Plain of Lasithi 
III: Koiphi: A City of Refuge of the 
Early Iron Age in Crete,” BSA. 
XXXVIII (1937-38), 57-145; Henri 
van Effenterre, Nicropoles de Mira- 
hellc (Paris, 1948); E. H. Hall, Ex- 


cavaiions tn Eastern Crete: Vrohastro 
(Phibdelphia, 1914); Pendlebury, 
AreJiaeology of Crete, 303-13; Nico¬ 
las Platon, T«pi«x4t 

Z^rriat,” Proktika 1952, 630-^. 
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Though the village was unwalled and displays no clear architec¬ 
tural planning, its equal has yet to be found on the contcnq>orary 
mainland. The tholos tombs which were discovered below the 
houses were assigned by the excavators to the local nobles; the 
graves of the peasants apparently were too simple to leave lasting 
traces. 

Culturally, the hallmark of Karphi, as of Vrokastro, Olons, 
Dreros, and other early Cretan settlements, was c'onservativism, 
Tlie inhabitants of these villages had little interest in breaking 
away from their inherited tradition, but yet had sufficient re¬ 
sources to maintain its basic aspects. Karphi po.s.ses.sed a teniph; 
or, rather, religious enclosure in which worship was conducted in 
Minoan style." The figures found in this enclosure, like those 
discovered at Gan near Cnossus, are of a female deity with 
upraised hands (probably in pase of epiphany) and complicated 
crown. However rudimentary their mcKleling and cnule their 
design, no sculpture of similar size is known from the Greek 
mainland throughout the Dark Age. The religious emphasis, too, 
on the female principle went back into Minoan times and con¬ 
tinued on down into later centuries. 

The pottery of these sites is almost entirely derived from 
Minoan and Mycenaean prototypes. While the vases wore im¬ 
poverished in motifs and were poorly decorated, human and 
animal figures never quite disappeared from Cretan pottery, as 
they virtually did on the mainland; and in comparison with the 
ruthless simplification of mainland pottery styles the work of 
Cretan potters remained varied us well as conservative. 

Even thus far, nonetheless, the changes which were taking 
place on the mainland found distant reflection. The Cretan 
villagers used iron sporadically; fibulae of Protogeometric types 


^ An altar in sluine form was found 
at Karphi, A/A, XLIII (sasd). 130 
fig. 8; StylioDOS Alexiou,*Mlpwr«‘>'<i»* 
fAtrpiKit raftf'xcr ZuXXoy^i FcmaX* 

Kretiica C/ironiJt;o, IV (1950), 
44i-6a, published a round shrine 
model with female deity within and 
two other figures (Dioscuri?) and a 
dog on the thatched roof. Figures 
of female deities: BSA, XXXVIII 


(i937)> ph xxxi; Sppidon Marinnios, 
**’Al Mirwtcal Oiai raS ArWi. 

eph. 1937, »78-91; Mat*. Kreta, A/w* 
kene, Trofa, pi. 59; Muller, Friihe 
Plastik, pL xii, nn. 228-230. While the 
Knrphi examples are ruder than Late 
Minoan wnric, the presence of fi-et 
and the dilTerent structural sense in 
the torso are significant changes. 
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appear in their graves, and the style of burial tended to shift 
from inhumation in clay coffins to cremation in large storage 
vessels known as pithoi. Some aspects of the pottery can perhaps 
be hesitantly called Protogeometric. One clay box (pyxis) which 
was found at Karphi well reflects the varied strands of Cretan 
culture in the era: its horns of consecration and double axes 
attest Miiioan inheritance; its general shape is of Mycenaean 
character, ;ls is also its decoration of birds; but its lid has a 
Protogcomelric air. Only at such an open site as Cnossus near 
the sea, liowever, is there any positive evidence that men of Crete 
directly knew what was happening elsewhere in the Aegean 
before the ninth century. 

Crete, in sum, is not the best area from which to illuminate 
the major developments of die early Dark ages. The island of 
Minos remained perhaps richer and more settled than the Greek 
mainland, but its population clung more fully to their inheritance 
from the second millennium. When they turned abroad again, 
they looked eastward toward Cyprus and the Orient as well as 
northward; wc .shall see later that Cretan progress did not foUow 
quite the .same line as that in other important Aegean districts. 
The main course of Greek civilization was determined by forces 
emanating from the even more barbarous but also more venture¬ 
some mainland. 


NEW WAYS IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

When we move to Greece proper, we must resign ourselves 
to relying primarily upon the evidence which can be drawn from 
its simple cemeteries; but men's provision for the dead throws 
considerable light upon their views about life. Material is now 
coming in from several parts of the mainland; future excavations 
will surely enlarge and deepen our knowledge. Attica, which 
remains the best lit, was quite clearly not the only center of 
evolution, but it seems generally to have stood in the van. 

Archaeological evidence for the Mycenaean period attests 
that Attica was then a thriving district with several local centers 
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besides the Acropolis, which had a royal palace* We cannot he 
as sure as was ancient tradition that Athens escaped tlic wave of 
invasions, nor was it necessarily a refuge into which desperate 
fugitives poured on their way to colonize Asia Minor—llie myths 
of this movement will be considered in Chapter 4. What we do 
know is that here l>est we can follow contiiuu)us development 
across tlic dim period after the fall of the Mycenaean world. 
However destructive the whirlwind which swept acnjss the rest 
of Greece, and even perhaps Attica itself, men dwell uniiiter- 
niptedly in the favored land of Athena; their culture evolved 
from earlier roots but underwent epochal changes in the eleventh 


century. 

The principal proof of continuity and the main key to Attic 
development is the cemetery of a simple village which was 
placed in the open land by the Eridanus brook, northwest of the 
Acropolis on the Eleusis road. The cemetery in this area, later 
known as the Kerameikos or Potters’ Quarter, was begun in sub- 
Mycenacan times and was used on down into the classic period. 
To the present point it is the only site in all Greece which fur¬ 
nishes an uninterrupted record across this era. The importance of 
the cemetery, accordingly, cannot be overe.stimate<l; and fortu¬ 
nately its excavation was conducted with the utmost care by the 
German Archaeological Society, in part in 1913-36 (after some 
probings from 1863 on) but more completely in 1927-40.’ With 
the aid of the unbroken chain of pottery development which can 
be established here, the relative place of various other early 
burials in Athens—in the Agora, on the sides of the Acropolis, at 
Eleusis, on Salamis, and so on—can be determined, and one can 
assess their significance in the whole line of progre.ss. 

The Kerameikos graves proper begin w'ith simple su])-Nfyce- 


* Illustrative material may be found 
from H. G. Lolling et at., Dos Kup- 
pelgrab bei hionidi (Athens, i38o), 
on to the tombs discovered in the 
Agora excavations, Hesperia, IX 
(1940), 374-^1; A/A, LI (1947). 
370-71; LVII (1953), 34; LVIII 
(i9S4)> 331-32. Cf. C. W. Blegen, 
“Athens and the Early Age of Greece/’ 
HSCP, Suppl. I (1940). 1-9. 

’ Preliminary reports in AA; final re¬ 


ports now being piildislu'd as Kith- 
melkos: Er^ebnisse der Attfgra/miigcn 
(Bertin), I (1939), W (i943)» V. 1 
(>954). VI. 1 (1959): new excava¬ 
tion is in course. Georg Karo, An At¬ 
tic Cemetery (Philadelphia, 1943), 
gives a brief but deliglitful stwtch, 
whidi pays due respect to the finan¬ 
cial aid and encouragement of Gustav 
Oberlaender. 
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naean interments in rectangular pits. Almost half of these earliest 
grave.s have no burial gifts at all to supply the corpse with its 
needs; the remainder have a vase or two for food, a container for 
wine (oenochoe) or oil (Ickythos),andabowl (skyphos) or cup 
(kanlliaros), with at times a clay box on a stand or an oint¬ 
ment jar (pyxis). The men occasionally have their weapons; the 
w'omen, pins, rings, spirals, and the like; the children, milk jugs 
aiul ininiatiire va.ses. ITie metal is almo.st exclusively bronze, 
though one spiral of gold appears. The pottery displays the tired 
.shapes and weak decoration inherited from the Mycenaean 
world. Simple black hands cover mtich of the surface of the vase; 
motifs include concentric half-circlcs roughly draum by hand, 
wavy lines, and once a v<Ty conventionalized octopus. 

About noo three of the.se sub-Myccnaean burials, which 
were laid in round pits, wore cremations; an amphora contains 
the ashes of the corpse.” On the island of Salamis a contemporary 
graveyard which yielded more than a hundred simple tombs had 
two cremation burials. Soon thereafter cremation became the 
almost universal custom all ov(t Attica and remained predomi¬ 
nant until about 800 b.c., when interment again was resumed on 
an extensive scale. 

Tim appearance of cremation is easier to note than to ex¬ 
plain.® This method of burial had been practiced sporadically 

" Kerameikos, I. graves 56, 67, 75; and an example has been found In 
Deshoroiigh, Protogcometric Pottery, Cyprus in (lie second half of the 

a-4. twelfth century, George H. McFad- 

•H. L. I.orimer surveys the malcri.’il den, “A Late Cypriote Tojnb from 

in 'Tulvls ct umbra.” JUS, LIII Kourion, Kalorizlkl No. 40,” A/A, 

(1933), 161-80, and llomcr and the LVlIl (1934). 131-42. 

A/onunirnts, 103-10. See also Dc-s- Product of refugees: Kraiker. Die 

twroggh, Profogeomcfrfc Pottery, 306- Antike, XV (1939), ^23; Loriroer, 
07; Levi, Annuor/o, X-XII (1927-29), llomer and the Monuments, 105-06. 

S4.3-’46; M. P. Nilsson, Ccjc/iic/ifc dcr whose view that the custom was car- 

griechischm Religion, I (Munich, tied from Attica to Ionia proliably re> 

»955)i *74”77; Joseph Wiesner, Crab verses the true current; J. de Vries, 

und Jenseits: Untersuchungen im igdi’ Altgermanisehe Relighnsgeschichte, 
scJien Raum zur Bronzezeit und frii- II (Berlin 1937), 2^27, finds that 
hen Eisenzeit (Berlin, 1938}, 101-03, cremation accompanied the era of Cer> 
108,113,11^26. Cremation in purely manic migrations. Views of afterlife: 
Mycenaean contexts: JUS, LXXIV Karo, Attic Cemetery, 8; Erwin Rohde, 
Suppl. (1954), 147; l^CXVI Suppl. Psyche (8th ed.; London, 1925), 19- 
(»956), 7, 16; Ergon 1957, 89 ft. It 22; but cf. Dum^, Uaissance de 
occurs with Mycenaean ware at Tell Rome, i34-*37- Liberation of graves: 
Atchana, Woolley, Alalokh, 204 ff.; Mylonas, A/A, LII (1948), 69-70. 
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over the ancient world for centuries, but it had never been a 
custom in the Aegean proper save at Troy VI and on the coasts 
of Asia Minor, together with inland Hittite districts. In the last 
centuries of the second millennium and in the early first millen¬ 
nium it spread widely into central Europe (the Unienfelder)^ in 
Greece we find it as a convention only at a few points, primarily 
Attica, Boeotia, some of the islands, and also Crete (and here 
perhaps before the Athenian villages had shifted over). 

In their sober effort to explain everything, modem scholars 
have proffered many desperate solutions to tliis riddle. The old 
view that the Dorians brought the custom has been universally 
dropped, for this ascription fits neither our sure chronological 
framework of the relative sequence of events nor the absence of 
the practice in many Dorian areas. More common nowadays is 
the argument that refugees, who had to carry their dead in the 
more transportable and hygienic form of ashes, introduced cre¬ 
mation into Attica. Against this interpretation, in turn, stand 
weighty objections. Why should the one area, Attica, where we 
can be sure of continuous settlement take up the new fashion 
most completely? The direction from which cremation appar¬ 
ently came, moreover, was the east. Nor d(x?s our knowledge of 
later Greek religious views furnish any illumination as to why 
Athenians burned their dead and nearby Corinthians and Ar- 
gives continued to inhume. The most reasonable explanation is 
that which suggests cremation set loose the spirit of the dead 
quickly so that it could go to Hades; the grave area thus was 
liberated for new use. 

Changes in the style of burial throughout history are not 
necessarily significant in themselves, but the appearance of cre¬ 
mation at the Kerameikos is truly important and indicative in 
one respect. It demonstrates that parts of mainland Greece were 
free in the eleventh century to adopt a new pattern—i.e., that 
the dominance of older customs had been broken. Of incidental 
importance at this point is the area primarily affected; the 
virtually new custom of cremation penetrated from Asia Minor 
into Greece at Attica and secondarily Boeotia, regions closely 
connected vwth the Greek expansion eastward across the Aegean 
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in the eleventh and following centuries. To this subject I shall 
return in the next chapter. 

Another change which is evident in the Kerameikos ceme¬ 
tery as well as elsewhere in Greece was the use of iron.* Rings and 
other adornments of iron had appeared in Mycenaean times and 
also in sub-Mycenaean graves; but one of the first transitional 
tombs at the Kerameikos had an iron sword, and weapons of iron 
became ever more common in cremation burials.* In this develop¬ 
ment, too, the center of diffusion was Asia Minor, the smiths of 
which had learned the difficult, slow art of working iron into 
useful steel tools and weapons in the last centuries of the Hittite 
period. Tlience the knowledge spread southward into Syria and 
other Oriental lands and brought an end to the Bronze age in the 
technical sense; wandering ironsmiths carried the new skills into 
Europe, where various finds of their workshops and supplies 
have illuminated their trade. Later Creek traditions of the 
Telchines, Dactyloi, and so on suggest the reverence felt for 
ironsmiths; it is interesting that these myths indicate Greece 
learned how to work iron either from Phrygia or from Crete, 
though we cannot be certain these were the actual routes. 

Thenceforth Aegean society could base much of its tech¬ 
nology upon a strong metal far more widely found than tin or 
even copper; but Greece entered its true Iron age only in the era 
of revolution after 750. Down to that point copper and stone 
still remained the most common materials for tools, partly be¬ 
cause the Aegean w'as still too poor to support a large iron trade, 
partly because Greece itself was relatively weak in native ores of 

* Iron in general: R. J. Forbes, MetaU * On the new shape oi sword which 

/urgy M Antiquity (Leiden, 1950), appears at Moullana in Crete, e.g., 

67-91, 456-58; Stefan Przeworsid, ana in Egypt under Seti II (c. 1214- 
Die MetaUinduftrie Anaiotlens in der 1210), see Childe, Proceedings of the 

Zeit von 1500-700 v. Chr. (Leyden, Prehistoric Society, n. s. XIV (1948), 

1939: Intematioruiles Archio fiir £th- 183-84; Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace 
nographie. XXXVl). In Greece; Des- of Minos, IV (London. i 93 S}t 847- 
borough, Protogcomrtrtc Pottery, 308- 53; Furumark, Chronology of Myce- 

la; Levi, Annuario, X-XII (1927- neeon Pottery, 93-96; Levi, Annuorio, 
29), 544 Mouliana with crema- X-XII (1927-29), 464 and fie. 589; 
tion); Ix>riiner, Homer and the Mon- Sir William F. Petrie, Toow and 
uments. 111-21; BSA, LIH-IV (1958- Weapons (London, 1928), pi. 32 - 33 - 
S 9 ). 234 - 
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iron. Wlule deposits occurred in Samothrace, Euboea, Sparta, 
and Boeotia, the Aegean had to import much of its iron in semi- 
6nished condition from Etruria, the Black Sea, and other regions 
in historic times. Gold and silver were also scanty; throughout 
the Dark ages no grave of the Aegean basin is even remotely as 
rich as some of the royal burials of the third and second mil¬ 
lennia. Society no longer concentrated its wealth in the hands of 
a very few, and that wealth it.sclf was very limited. 

Aesthetically, the most interesting among the .scanty metal 
objects in tlie Kerameikos graves arc the straight pins and the 
fibulae, which had held together the folds of cloth at the shoul¬ 
ders of the dead person or had decorated his attire." Fibulae 
had been so employed since late Mycenaean days and were 
popular over Greece, Italy, and central Europe in the early first 
millennium D.c. Their shapes underwent significant changes. Tlic 
late Mycenaean examples developed a simple arcli or stilt so as 
to hold more cloth in their gra.sp; thereafter the arch became 
much thicker in the middle and often had two strengthening 
bulbs on either side of the central swell. The product was a 
combination of clearly defined, articulated parts, an aesthetic 
principle which slowly manifested itself also in the bulbs and 
disk heads of the amazingly long straight pins. Thc.se outwardly 
insignificant objects are straws in the wind to suggest both the 
receptiveness to change in the eleventh century and the direction 
in which tliat change was moving. In the history of Greek fibulae^ 
the most pronounced break which ever occunred was that at the 
end of the Mycenaean era, after which evolution followed a 
steady path on to classic times. 


* Fibulae: Chr. Blinkcnberg, Fibulae 
grecquee et orterUolcs (Copenhag«D, 
1926); Desborough, Protogeometric 
Pottery, 308-09; Mate, GCK, I, 90- 
92. Pins; Desborough, Protogeometrie 
Pottery, 309-10; Paul Jacobslhal, 
Greek Pins and Their Connexions 


with F.urope and Asia (Oxford, 1956), 
1-5. AUlkough Taylour, Mycenaean 
Pottery in Italy, 78-79, and others 
suggest that heavier clothing was 
needed, a clintatic shift at the end of 
the second millennium is not proven. 
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THE ORIGINS OF PROTOGEOMETRIC POHERY 


The most abundant evidence of the Kerameikos graves is 
the pottery. Two quite different kinds appear, one turned on the 
wheel and decorated, the other hand-made and left in a native 
clay color. The latter, which was known in the Mycenaean era, 
was rather common through the Dark ages and on down into 
historic Greek centuries. This is a puzzling ware, which deserves 
full investigation by pottery experts. The shapes of hand-made 
vases were few, chiefly bowls and pitchers which were not of 
large size; at least at some places in later Greek times it was 
shop-produced. When w'c find examples in temple offerings or 
side by side with the most luxurious pottery, as in the eighth- 
century Isis grave of Attica, we must suspect that they had some 
sacred or magical attributes. Hand-made vases were not simply 
kitchen ware, and the occasional suggestion that this type was 
the pottery of an intrusive element has virtually no merit.^ 

The decorated pottery links firmly onto the sub-Mycenaean 
wares of the past and leads directly toward the later Geometric 
style, but it is so distinctive that it fully warrants a special name, 
Protogeometric.® On Plate 5 I have set side by side photographs 
of the vase K. 436, which is a sub-Mycenaean product of the 


* D«l>orough, BSA, XLIX (i 9 S 4 )i 
a66: Friklln and Persson. Asinc, 435- 
36; MilojCif, AA J 94 «- 49 . 33 - 34 . 
who notes Its Early Hclladic and Mid* 
die Helladic afRnitlcs. In graves this 
pottery is said at times to be restricted 
to fcmnle burials (Kiihlcr, Kcramei^’ 
ko4, V. j, lay; Charitonides, A/A, LXI 
[1957), 170-71); but see Kiibler, 
Kerameikot, VI. 1, 85. It is not safe 
to conclude with Frankfort, Studies in 
Early Pottery of the Near East, II, 
14a n. i, that hand-made pottery was 
women's work. Examples nave turned 
up at the temples of Aphaia, Pera- 
chora. etc., as well as ir> tombs on the 
mainland and on the islands. 

* This name seems to have been 
coined by Sam Wide, "Gniberfunde 
aus Salamis,” AM, XXXV (1910), 
17-36, tliough the Salantis vases are 


more sub*Mycenacan than Protogeo* 
metric. See V. R. d'A. Desborough's 
preliminary essay, "What Is Protogeo¬ 
metric?" flSA, XLIII (1948), 260-70, 
and his monograph, Protogeometric 
Pottery, which is an excellent study 
apart from its overemphasis on Attic 
origins and tendency to date non- 
Attic ware late; in JHS, LXXVII 
(1957), *15. he is no longer confident 
^at Protogeometric ware appears in 
Greece only in a period corresponding 
to that of Late Attic Protogeometric 
vases. Not until the past two decades 
has our understanding of dris sMe be¬ 
come solid. Skeat, Dorians in Archoe- 
oloey, drew the style from Thessaly 
and Macedonia; T. Burton-Brown, 
The Coming of Iron to Greece (Win- 
cle, Cheshire, [1954I). aii-a 6 , still 
tries to connect it with Cyprus. 
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Kerameikos graves, and of the developed Protogeometrie am¬ 
phora K. 1073. When one inspects tlie actual vases in the Kcra- 
meikos Museum and goes on to compare the whole mass of 
sub-Mycenaean ware with the marvelous cases of Protogoometric 
work which follow thereafter, the impression to he derived is 
unmistakable. One style descends from the other, l>ut the change 
is a virtual revolution. On the sides here illustrated of K. 436 and 
K. 1073, the motifs are the same—hands and concentric semi¬ 
circles—but the relative firmness and precision of the Proto- 
geometric decoration are striking. Impre.s.sivc, too, is the skill 
with which the potter of K. 1073 applied his paint in mark off the 
parts of the vase: the narrow hut solid foot; the swelling, hidf- 
colored sides; the handles and shoulder; and finally the Mack 
neck. The parts of this Protogeometric vase are clearly distin¬ 
guished, yet they are superbly proportioned to each other to 
create a unity which is utterly absent in the dumpy snh-Mycc- 
naean pot. 

Any aesthetic discussion of K. 1073 must employ such terms 
as proportion, balance, and sober solidity; one senses here a 
dynamic tension of opposing yet elegantly co-ordinated parts. 
These qualities, I need hardly point out, are cliaraclcristic of 
historic Greek civilization, but as combined in that culture their 
first appearance in Aegean art is on Prologcometric pottery. 

Before we can consider the implications of this pottery, its 
origins in Attica and elsewhere on the Greek mainland must be 
placed against the Mycenaean background. Tliat the Protogeo¬ 
metric style evolved out of tendencies in the Late Bronze age—- 
but by a jump—is a highly important point in the rise of Greek 
civilization, and only through the pottery can we hope to sense 
the causes of the changes in the eleventh century. 

In the Late Bronze age the potters of Greece had initially 
yielded their hearts almost entirely to Minoan styles, but even 
before the beginning of Mycenaean III.A (c. 1425 b.c.) a native 
artistic spirit began to struggle up through the borrowed finery. 
Across the range of III.A-C (c. 1425-1050, including the sub- 
Mycenaean stage) very significant and quite obvious changes 
took place in the shapes of vases, in their decorative motifs, and 
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in the application of these motifs. If one follows any specific vase 
form through these centuries, its evolution is continuous but 
extensive. The clash between borrowed and native instincts often 
resulted in a really ugly product in Mycenaean IITA, but by the 
next stage vases tended ‘"toward simple, well-defin^, and regu¬ 
lar outlines, toward shapes approximating to simple geometrical 
bodies.”* Ovoid outlines became more popular, and the dif¬ 
ferentiation of structural parts was more perceptible (see Plates 
4a and d, 5a). In many vase forms, as the high-stemmed goblet 
(Plate 4c), late Mycenaean potters worked themselves into a 
dead end, marked by extreme stiffness; such shapes were to die 
out in cither the sub-Mycenaean or Protogeometric styles. 

The decoration of III.A-C vases began with recognizable, 
naturalistic motifs such as octopi, cuttlefish, murex shells, and 
papyrus heads. Sometimes these motifs continued to be mechani¬ 
cally copied; more often they were increasingly dissolved into 
formalized patterns of straight and curved lines. If we did not 
have the links in the chain, it would often be impossible to discern 
in the later, geometric shapes any natural origin. At times, in¬ 
deed, late Mycenaean potters jumped back to Middle Helladic 
motifs of abstract character, which had been virtually absent in 
the Minoan wave of Mycenaean I-II. 

Beyond these detailed changes in pottery motifs, the general 
principles of composition underwent intriguing alterations. At 
the beginning of Nfycenaean III, potters usually treated the 
wliole surface of a vase as a unit and decorated it accordingly 
with a flowing pattern. More and more, however, they came to 
divide the surface into horizontal zones, a principle which had 
been known in Middle Helladic times but which now reappeared 
primarily in reflection of a desire to emphasize the parts of the 
vase and their dynamic interrelations (compare Plates id, za, 
4d).’ These zones, in turn, were sometimes subdivided into 


• Fururnark, Mycenaean Pottery, 108. 
See in general ibid. 497-58*; Macke- 
prang, AJA, XLII ( 1938 ), 537-59. 
covers the late Mycenaean ware more 
briefly, but clearly. 

’ Fururnark, Mycenaean Potten^ 539- 
540, argues correctly, I think, tnat the 


principle of horizontal division reap¬ 
peared to satisfy a real need. For the 
difference from unit decoration, see 
ibid, iia- 16 , based on Matz, Die 
frilhkretischen Siegel. Metopes: Matz, 
Kreta, Mykene, Trofa, I4r-43i Wace, 
BSA, XLIX ( 1954 ). *47- 
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separate units in a system whicli is called from its architectural 
parallel the metope-triglyph technique, so as to secure a slower, 
more sharply emphasized rhythm (see Plate 7b and 8b for 
later. Geometric examples). More often each zone had a con¬ 
tinuous “carefully drawn, detailed, close net-pattern.”' The best 
examples of this type of Mycenaean III.C, which Wacc tenned 
tlie Close Style (see Plate 4d), are quite well done, but not all 
potters were willing to take the necessary pains. Beside the ('lose 
Style appears also a Granary Style, which at limes ha.s little more 
than wavy lines as adornment. 

On the surface, as we saw in Chapter 2, the later stages of 
Mycenaean pottery arc marked by a dull njass production and 
the dominance of standard types of vases decorated with a 
limited variety of uniform motifs. Tlie hidden forces which were 
at work struggled against a strong inheritance of Minoan influ¬ 
ences, but had not gained a clear victory when the Mycenaean 
political and economic system collapsed. Immediately, the results 
of this catastrophe were an abysmal decline of the potters’ work. 
Sub-Mycenaean vases were commonly small in size and were 
made of poorly prepared clay. Their shapes tended toward 
heavy, globular, lifeless forms and were at times irregular. The 
painted decoration now was crudely applied in a sloppy fashion 
(compare Plate 4d with 5a and 6a) and was composed of weary, 
debased motifs inherited from the old stock; these often stand 
in simple rows. 

Then, suddenly, the potters of Attica and elsewhere broke 
decisively with their jejune tradition and struck out on the fresh 
path of Protogcomctric pottery. Thanks to the careful excavation 
and reasonably sure relative dating of the Kerameikos burials, 
we can watch the potters following this path, which is illustrated 
on Plates 6a, c, and d, and 5b. The transition into the new style 
is not a tidy, step-by-step affair of simple evolution. Various 


'Mackeprang, A/A, XLII (1938), 
544. The Granary Style: Wace, 6SA, 
XXV (iQai-aa), 38 ff.; Funimark, 
Opuj. arch.. Ill (1944), ao3-K>6. On 
the terra>cotta figurines which sud¬ 
denly becaoM popular in Mycenaean 
graves after 1400 bx. (Muller, Friihe 


Plastik, 55-58), a somewhat similar 
style of painting in which wavy lines 
emphasize the various ports of the 
structure appears alongside a decora¬ 
tive system of rings about the figure, 
which came probaoly from Crete. 
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pieces show each an aspect of change, but tlie whole pattern 
comes together with evident suddenness. The vases elongate, 
grow more oval, become better proportioned, and impress one as 
more stable. The foot changes until it becomes the simple ring of 
Protogeometric vases; the position of the handles is shifted to the 
belly or the neck; new shapes emerge and the old tend to disap¬ 
pear. Decorative principles also develop. Horizontal bands em¬ 
phasize the .shape and parts of the vase, which has otherwise 
only limited decoration. Concentric circles or semicircles, for¬ 
merly drawn by hand, arc now carefully applied by a multiple 
brush; ^ the lines arc nilor-drawn. The last direct imitation of the 
naturalistic Mycenaean motifs vanishes. 

In every basic respect tlic Protogcomctric potters turned 
for their decoration and shapes to ancestral elements. These were 
mainly of late Mycenaean origin, but at points elements of Mid¬ 
dle and Early Helladic flavor appear. The latter are mostly in the 
realm of motifs, yet Protogcomctric amphoras resemble at times 
some taut, dynamic products of Early Helladic Orchomenos.* 
There is no trace of any significant indebtedness to the Balkans 
or to the Orient; the Protogcomctric style was a purely Aegean 
development. 

Though its roots were old, Protogeometric pottery was some¬ 
thing distinctly novel as a coherent system. The new product 
was marked by a more serious attitude; vases improved rapidly 
in technique from the slovenly sub-Mycenaean level. To attain 


*This important motif has been as¬ 
signed by many to a northern source, 
but N. M. Vcrdi-lix.'O rpur^yttfiitTpiicit 
riff (Athens, 195 ^)» 

58-60. is surely correct in deriving it 
fnini .M)‘conucan origins. 

^ Kunze, Orchomcnos, III, pi. i; 
Schachermeyr, Die iiUcsten KuUuren, 
r99,64, outlines coniparable vases. 
The stress on Middle Helladic >n6u- 
ence is sometimes designed to dcnion- 
strate that an Indogcrmanic spirit 
welled up in Protogcomctric vM.stf.s 
(c.g., Malz, CGK, I, 48-51); but 
(jtiite ohiix’tive students have noted in 
Micidlc Helladic pottery the “rigidly 
tectonic syntax and a pronounced pre¬ 


dilection for abstract geometrical de¬ 
signs" (Furumark, Mycenaean Pot~ 
tcry, 254). Though wc do not know 
how earlier motifs were preserved for 
later nsc, the very common archaeolog¬ 
ical assumption that potters imitate 
other wares, especially textiles 
(Kralker, DieAntike, XV [1939], 228- 
29; Matz, GGK, I. 50) or metal ware 
(Pfuhl, AM. XXVIII (1903I. X34-38)» 
rather undemites the potters and ex¬ 
plains ohsenrum per onsatrius; we do 
not have the textiles. Note too the 
warning by Dorothy Kent Hill, “The 
Technique of Greek Metal Vases and 
Its Bearing on Vase Fonns in Metal 
and Pottery," AJA, LI (1947), 048-56. 
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the new style, potters found it necessary to simplify drastically 
the frame of shapes and decorations within which they worked 
—only some fourteen shapes of vases were popular in early Attic 
Protogeometric graves.* Almost always artists left the greater 
part of the vase undecorated. The scanty paint which was ap¬ 
plied was intended primarily to accentuate the flow and balance 
of the shape of the vase and was laid in simple, abstract motifs 
—zigzags, dogs’ teeth, cross-hatched triangles, bands, circlr.s, 
and semicircles, all these rhythmically balanced and opposed to 
each other within the frame of the parts of the vase, especially 
the handle zone. Occasionally on Protogeomctric vases there arc 
freehand wavy lines. These were an inheritance from the Granary 
Style, and stand out as an alien intrusion into the new world. 

The ruthless, stark simplifleation and the rigidity of Proto¬ 
geometric pottery at times resulted in stiff, dull work. This was 
not a rich, serenely confident age, and one critic of its work, 
Furumark, is partially right in contrasting *'the lifeless, anxiously 
restrained curves of Protogeometric and Geometric vases” with 
the more flowing shapes of Mycenaean and Minoan masterpieces 
(compare Plates 2 and 6).* Yet any visitor to the Kerameikos 
Museum must marvel at the remarkably varied results which 
could be achieved from a very limited repertoire of shapes and 
patterns of decoration; nor is the basic impression to be derived 
from their careful draftmanship a sense of sterile fear. The potters 
reduced their concepts to fundamentals. Thereby they gained 
what they needed, a base for new vigor and for an ever surer 
grasp of the problems of synthesizing the individual parts into 
clear, harmonious beauty. 


THE DATE AND HOME OF THE NEW STYLE 

To PLACE the early centuries of Greek civilization on a 
proper footing, it would be extremely useful if we could assign 
a date and a home to the Protogeometric style. Both can be 

• Desborough, Pro<og«Ofnrtric Po«efy, ‘Furumark, Opus, arch.. Ill (1944), 
xao. But did the living so limit their aai. 
variety of vases? 
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found, but not as precisely as is suggested in some recent dis¬ 
cussions. 

With respect to the date, one must remember that the term 
'‘Protogeometric” refers to a style, not an era, and that such 
pottery was made at various times in different parts of the 
Aegean; the critical question is its first appearance. Here, un¬ 
fortunately, wc are reduced to very dubious calculations forward 
and backward from points whicli are themselves not soundly 
fixed. After llic fall of Mycenae tlic space of a generation or two 
must l)c allowed for the sub-Myccnacan stage. If the fall be 
placed at 1150, then the sub-Mycenacan pottery comes down to 
the beginning or into the first quarter of the eleventh century; 
but the basic date, as already noted, is of a very tentative char¬ 
acter. 

Chronological argunjent backward across the stages of Attic 
Geometric and Protogeometric pottery must proceed all the way 
from the Late Geometric pottery of the eighth century b.c. On 
this basis, one can scarcely do better than assign the beginning 
of the new outlook in potters’ workshops to an indefinite point 
before 1000. Two Protogeometric pieces of developed style 
which are certainly not of Attic origin have been found in 
Cyprus, with local ware which is perhaps of about 900 b.c.; but 
neither this evidence nor the broader arguments which have been 
drawn from the transition of sub-Myccnaean to C)q)ro-Gcometric 
ware furnish solid pillars.* Until recently scholars have clutched 


* Pro(oK«»nictric ware in Cyprus: 
V. R. aA. Dcsborouffh, “A Croup of 
Vases from Amathus/* JUS, LXXVII 
(J957). 414-19- C^rlolc basis: Amc 
Funiniark, "Tho Mycenaean III C 
Pottery and Its Relation to Cypriote 
Fabrics,'* Optu. arch., Ill (1^4), 
194^265; but note that van Beeic (and 
Albright) try to elevate Gjerstad’s 
basic dates very appreciably. 

Cups with pendant semicircles: 
The first examples, from Tell Abu 
Hawam (Stratum III), were published 
by R. VV. Hamilton, Quarterly of the 
Department of Antufuitics iu Palestine, 
IV (1935}. 23-24, nn. 95-96 (pi. 
xii-xiii), and their importance asserted 
by \V. A. Heurtlcy, ibid. 181 (pi. 


Ixxxviii). The date of this stratum ini¬ 
tially was ptit at about 926. D. Mais- 
ler. Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, J24 (1951). 
21 tf., lowers it; Cus W. van Beel^ 
ibid. 28, and "The Date of Tell Abu 
Hawam, Stratum III,*' 138 (1955), 
34-38, raises it. Whether the cups 
were of Thessalian origin, as Heurt- 
ley asserted, has also l^en much de¬ 
bated. The matter is put in a proper 
light by P. J. Riis, Homo.* fouiltes et 
recherches 1931-38, 7/.3; les eime- 
Hires d erdmation (Copenhagen, 
1948). 113-14; John Boardman, fiSA, 
LII (i9S7)> 6; Dcsborough, JHS, 
LXXVII (1957), 216-219. 
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desperately at tlie tiny sherds of Aegean cups, decorated witli 
pendant semicircles, which were found at Tell Abu Ilawam, 
Hama, and elsewhere in the Orient. This style of cup, however, 
seems fairly clearly to have been a late, specialized offshoot of the 
Protogcometric style, probably manufactured widely over the 
Aegean islands. Its major export eastward came as late as tlic 
eighth century, when Oriental contact was being resumed, and 
its earliest representatives do not carry us back very far. 

The deHnite dates, thus, which have l>ecn given for the ap¬ 
pearance of Protogeomelric pottery at Athens—1075, according 
to the excavators of the Kerameikos; 1025, acc-ording to the most 
recent careful survey of the whole style—have no strong sup¬ 
port.* At the best we can only conclude that somewhere in the 
eleventh century, probably neither at its beginning nor at its end, 
the potters of the Greek mainland struck out on the new lines. 
Having begun, they pressed on, surely and with great rapidity, 
in not more than a generation or two to set their basic patterns 
the Kerameikos evidence adequately attests this important point. 

Protogeometric material is most abundant in Attica, and 
this ware exhibits a marked artistic and technical superiority to 
an y similar vases thus far found in the rest of Greece. These facts 
have led many students to conclude that Attic craftsmen initi¬ 
ated the Protogeometric style.' Attica, after all, was traditionally 
spared the worst of the Dorian invasions; its inhabitants knew 
the Mycenaean tradition but were freer to experiment in new 
ways tlian were the men of Crete. Quite clearly, too, Attic aspects 
of the Protogeometric style influenced other regions of Greece 
in the tenth century just as the great Attic Geometric style was 
later to have a wide range of imitation. 

Never, however, is it safe to write the history of Greece 
purely in terms of Athens, either culturally or politically. The 


• 1075 B.C.: Kraiker and Kubler, Ke- 
ramtikoa, I, 16a £F.; Kiibler, Keramei- 
koi, V. 1, 70; Matz, CCK. I, 53. loas 
B.C.: Desborough, Protogcom^iic Pot- 
t4ry, 294; Fuiumark, Opus, arch., Ill 
(1944), 194-265, though in Chronol- 
OQf ^ Mycenaean Pottery, 115, 12$, 
he had restricted the sub^Mycenaean 
style to 1125-1100 B.a The danger¬ 


ous Insecurity of these dotes may be 
suggested by the amazing fact that 
Furumark, Opus, oreh.. Ill (1944), 
261, must depress the Dipylon ware 
down to 700 B.C.; to prove the hy¬ 
pothetical he asserts the clearly impos¬ 
sible (see Wow, Chap. 7). 

• Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, 
125-26,291. 
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evidence of some Tiryns graves, published forty years ago, sug¬ 
gested strongly that potters in the Argolid had moved independ¬ 
ently from suh-Mycenaean to Piotogeometric and then Geomet¬ 
ric styles. The French excavations now under way at Argos itself 
con6rm and enlarge this fact abundantly. Each stage appears 
here; Protogeometric graves lie beside the sub-Mycenaean; and 
burials of the later period are widespread over Argos.’ On one 
example of the new finds (Plate 6b) the circles are still inter¬ 
locked in Mycenaean style, the decoration is freehand, and the 
odd motifs are very degenerate sub-Mycenaean in llavor. Yet the 
shape of the amphora quite obviously accords with the Attic 
evolution shown in the other pieces on this plate. 

Most of the Argive material has yet to be published, and in 
any case it is not my intention in this volume to engage in de¬ 
tailed analyses of pottery parallels. Two comments may still be 
made. First, the shapes of the Argos vases and their motifs show 
marked similarities to pots found at Mycenae, Tiryns, Asine, and 
elsewhere in the Argolid. Secondly, while Argive Protogeometric 
style is very closely akin to that of Attica, it has yet its own flavor. 
Although the Argive material cannot be precisely dated, there is 
no obvious reason to consider it later than the Attic sequence. 

Protogeometric vases are turning up ever more widely 
throughout the Greek mainland and the islands. Nowhere, un¬ 
fortunately, do we yet have another consecutive cemetery like 
that of the Kerameikos, and the chronological and stylistic inter¬ 
relations of these scattered finds are not easily established. Sober 
students of the non-Attic evidence, however, have felt justified 
in arguing local origins from the new style as far north as Thes¬ 
saly, westward to Ithaca, and eastward in the Cyclades.* Even 


’ Walter Miiller and Franz Oelmann, 
Tirynt. I (Athens, 

Fr&din and Persson, Asine, 434-36; 
Desborough, BSA, LI (1956). 

The Argos excavations are reported in 
BCH, LXXVII (1953). on. 
be published by Paul Courbin. I must 
express my gratitude to him and to 
Ephor N. M. Verdells for making 
a>^ilable the material in the Argos 
museuro, as yet unopened, and for 
discussing the finds with me. 


• Verddis’s study on Thessaly (above 
n. 9; p. 93); W. A Heurtlcy, BSA, 
XXXIII (1934-33). 63-65; EmU 
Kunze, "Eine prologeometriscbe Am¬ 
phora aus Melos,” Jahreshefte dcs 
dsterreichischen archHologischen In¬ 
stitutes. XXXK (1954). 53 - 57 ; N- M- 
Kondoleon’s report on the excavations 
in Naxos, Praktika 1951. 414-43; Gd- 
let de Santerre, Ddlos pfimitioe, aio- 
18; Taylour, Mycenaean Pottery in 
Italy, 166^8. 
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in soutliem Italy, intriguingly enough, the inheritors of the M)-* 
cenaean style moved on into a new fashion which has a some* 
what Protogeometric flavor. In Crete, too, tlie same forces were 
spottily at work but faced so strong an inheritance from the past 
that one wonders whether to empliasize in Cretan pottery tlie 
Mlnoan survivals or the Protogeometric flavor.* 

The vases used by Cretan mountain villages fall into .stiff, 
provincial patterns; Attic potters, on the other hand, rcstles.sly 
sought to create a new style and then to deepen its expression. 
This difference underlines the really significant conclusion which 
emerges from a search for the home of Protogeomctric pottery. 
The main source of development certainly lay on the Greek main¬ 
land, and more specifically in its southeastern districts. The focus 
of Aegean culture was now firmly anchored in the area which 
was to be its home thenceforth throughout the Dark ages and the 
subsequent era of revolution. Attica was not the only center 
within this district. Athenian potters were, most surely, of great 
importance, and their products often please the modem eye mor(‘ 
than do others; yet we cannot single out these workshops alone as 
the creative source.' That the Greek mainland moved together 
essentially as a unit is shown by the very remarkable similarity of 
its Protogeometric products, which reflect a common Mycenaean 
background; but regional variation, while still limited in com¬ 
parison to that of following centuries, is also distinguishable 
within the general uniformity. 

* The peculiar flavor of Cretan potteiy 
is discussed by Brock. Fortetsc, 14a- 
44; M. Hartley, "EaHy Creek Vases 
from Crete,** BSA. XX3ci (1930-31), 

56-114; Ooro Levi, Zorly Hellenic 
fottery of Crete (Princeton, 1945), 
a-4, and Annuario, X-XU (1947-49), 

551-76; Humfry Payne, "Early Creek 
Vases from i^ossos,*’ BSA, XXIX 
(1927-43), 444-493, a gifted study. 

Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, 

433-71, takes im its Protogeometric 
aspects; Sylvia Benton, JHS, LXXVI 
(^956), 144, dissents on Wokastro 
ware and calls this Protogeometric too. 

Fururoark, Opus, arch., HI (1944), 


430, insists, in taking up the sub- 
Minoan ware, that "thca* arc no tend¬ 
encies towards the creation of a geo¬ 
metrical style in the true sense of the 
word.** I am indebted to Stylianos 
Alexiou of the Iraklion Museum for 
making available closed material. 

^ If this is true, then the principal the¬ 
oretical substructrire collapses on 
which Whitman, Homer and the He¬ 
roic Tradition, 54-55. has bas^ an 
argument for the survival of the epic 
tradition solely through Attica; so, too, 
Webster, From Mycenae to Homer, 
160. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF PROTOGEOMETRIC POTTERY 


In the preceding pages I have gone at some length into the 
sources, character, date, and home of Protogeomctric pottery; for 
this is one of the most important shifts, historically considered, 
in Greek art. Its implication, briefly put, is that the pattern of 
civilization which we call Greek emergc<l in basic outline during 
the eleventh century b.c. Although the roots of the Hellenic out¬ 
look lay in the past and were of native origin, a veritable “jump” 
occurred in the turmoil following the end of the Mycenaean age. 

To conclude so much from a few sparsely decorated vases 
may seem overbold, but justification can be offered for basing 
such major historical generalizations upon the rise of a new pot¬ 
tery style. In any age of ancient Greece the products of the pot¬ 
ters’ fingers were the fruit of minds which shared its common 
impulses. This mutual sympathy is evident in the Mycenaean 
period, for the grave steles and other sculptural remains as well 
as the architectural principles incarnated in the palaces reflected 
the general line of evolution which was sketched above for its 
pottery. After the Dark ages, when sculpture and architecture 
were resumed, the same forces operated in these fields as in that 
of Orientalizing pottery; literature, as we shall see, falls into place 
beside the arts in expressing a common spirit.* On this point I 


^ A good illustrntlon of symM- 
thctic IntfrdcwndcTice of nrt and lit- 
cruturo is T. B. L. Webster, Creek Art 
and LUerature. $30-400 B.r. (Oxford. 
1939); SIX* the perceptive, careful 
statement by Meyer Schaplro, “Style," 
Anthropolof’y Today, cd- A. L. Kroe- 
ber ( 6 )icago, 1953). aSy-aia- On 
artistic sensitivity, see my Civilization 
and the Caesars (Ithaca, i 954 ). 
aSy ff.; and the remark by Sir Ken¬ 
neth Clark, Landscape into Art (Peli¬ 
can, 1956), 44, on seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Dutch landscape: "As so often 
happens, art anticipated intuitively 
v/hat science was be^nning to formu¬ 
late." 

On jx>tlery itself, the assertion by 
Myres, Cambridge Anciera History, I 


(Cambridge, 1923), 70. is sweeping 
but not fur from tiio mark: "As every 
fragment i.s an original work of art, 
the evidence of pottery Justifies 
broader and surer generalizations than 
almost any other human document; 
every potsnerd in any waste heap be¬ 
ing the respemse of somebody's nnnd 
and brain to somebody's need, at the 
same time individual and communal, 
industrial and aesthetic." See also 
Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of 
the Near East, I, 1-17: Martin Rob¬ 
ertson. "The Place of Vase-Painting in 
Greek Art," BSA, XLVI (195*). 
tt 5 i-S 9 : VVilliam Willetts, Chinese 
Art. II (Penguin, 195 *). 393 - 4 » 5 . 
421-28. 
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may observe that in studying the intellectual development of 
tlie Homan Empire, which has fairly abundant quantities of both 
artistic and literary products, one can conclude that artists then 
sensed and expressed more swiftly the new forces of that age 
than did philosophers and poets. In the era just after the My¬ 
cenaean collapse, to return to our present concern, the pottery 
stands virtually by itself; but is it not, even so, significant testi¬ 
mony to the general intellectual evolution of the period? If wc 
give our heart s blood to the gho.sts of the past, a great scholar 
once observed, they come alive; ’ for the eleventh century b.c:. 
the pots in the graves contain the only ghosts wc can invoke. 

The historian who accepts the principle of a Zeitgeist must 
hasten to utter certain warnings against its application without 
proper qualification. No age has an absolute uniform culture 
which will be expressed exactly alike in all areas and in all its 
physical products. The techniques of any period, moreover, do 
not progress at the same rate; some may even be obdurate to new 
currents. And the craftsmen who use these techniques commonly 
employ them in a rote way. Especially in primitive societic.s men 
do not often consciously break fresh ground, and in earning their 
daily bread in a trade they have little time or incentive to brood 
deeply upon the world about them. 

Worst of all, though we may stand at the shoulders of the 
Kerameikos potters and inspect their wares, the craftsmen are 
shadows who cannot talk to us. Pots are not magical lamps from 
the Arabian Nights, nor do they themselves speak. While prod¬ 
ucts of clay were used for many purposes, they were after all only 
physical objects which could not express clearly the ideals, as¬ 
pirations, and fears of their makers. The surface of a vase, more¬ 
over, is a small area, and an ever curving plane to boot: a difficult 
frame, to which the artist must adapt and simplify his artistic 
canons.* In the period of Protogeometric pottery the narrow 
gamut of motifs did not even include human representation; 
when later the range of expression widened, one must take into 

* Ulrich von Wilamowitz-MocUen* Kunstgewerbe," Kfto, XXXII (1939), 
dorff. Creek Historiail Writing (Ox- 330-57 (w. 347-48). On the man- 
ford, 1908), as. ner in which funerary purposes could 

Fritz Schnehermeyr, Der Be^ff affect the decoration of vases, see 
des Arteigenen im fnihzeitliimen Kiibler, Kerameikos, VI. 1, 152-53. 
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account the fact that many vases were deliberately intended for 
use in graves or in religious dedications. 

The historian, in consequence, will use this pottery with due 
circumspection. He may—indeed, must—go beyond the limited 
range of most modem studies of the material, for specialists 
restrict themselves to descriptive or morphological classification 
with the aim of setting the chronology of evolution and the inter¬ 
relationships Ix'lweeii differc'iit falirics. This is a higlily useful 
and necc-ssary foundation which reduces the masses of scattered 
finds to orderly terms; hut it is not all tlu^ story. On the other 
hand, the careful student will not be able to follow in their details 
the overly subtle, at times virtually mystical interpretations of 
early Greek pottery which have occasionally been advanced. 
Ancient potters cannot be psychoanalyzed. When they came to 
depict figured scenes, we may hope to gra.sp at least partially 
their intentions; but the meanings winch lay Indiind tlieir earlier, 
abstract motifs—if, indeed, these always had symbolic sense— 
cannot today be rescued. As a warning which will apply more 
directly to later pages, I may also note that .some modem eflforts 
to create great webs of artistic interconnections all across the 
ancient Orient and the Aegean on the basis of scattered, individ¬ 
ual parallels in motifs, taken out of context, arc highly dangerous. 
Equally disturbing is the frequent tendency to explain the sud¬ 
den reappearance of earlier motifs as the fruit of a primeval 
racial current in the Creek world. 

When once these qualifications have been set down, the 
basic fact remains that the historian can approach the develop¬ 
ment of early Greek civilization only through its pottery. If he 
may now hope to estahltsh the phases and tempo of progress in 
this era, the greatest light to that end comes from the discoveries 
and analyses of Protogeomctric and Geometric pottery within 
the past fifty years. Much remains to be done, particularly in 
defining the varieties and the interrelations of Piotogeometric 
and Geometric wares but also in publishing adequately some of 
the most useful series. As this is done, our views of early Greek 
history will undergo further great change, yet it seems unlikely 
that the present framework of pottery development will require 
fundamental alterations. On this foundation, which is relatively 
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sure in terms of sequences though not yet anchored to absolute 
chronological dates, rests the wliole structure of the present 
study. 

From the vases, tlien, the student of the origins of Greek 
civilization must draw his principal conclusions. Between the 
Mycenaean and historic Greek worlds there is, on the one hand, 
clear evidence of continuity. Protogeomctric pottery had demon¬ 
strable roots in Mycenaean and earlier ages. So, too, the epic 
tradition, which eventually produced the Homeric masterpieces, 
seems to have developed over long centuries; some of the !)asic 
social, religious, and economic conditions of Greek life were like¬ 
wise inherited from much earlier days. 

Yet on the other hand it is equally obvious that great differ¬ 
ences in outlook sunder the lords of Mycenae and the citizens of 
Greek city-states. In political, religious, and economic aspects 
Greek civilization differed markedly from the palace cconomic.s 
which had stamped the Mycenaean age. The two crus cannot 
simply be termed alternate facets of the same basic spirit. 

If we seek to determine the great point of change, our physi¬ 
cal evidence points unmistakably to the eleventh centur\' n.c. In 
grave customs, in the furnishings which the living placed with 
their dead, in the very sites of the cemeteries themselves at Argos 
and at Athens, the Greek mainland saw an epoch of major alter¬ 
ations at this time. Where literary evidence is lacking, one must 
be chary of drawing overspecific conclusions; but in general 
terms the artistic development just studied assumes important 
proportions. When the potters of Athens, Argos, and elsewhere 
changed from the sub-Mycenaean to the Protogeometric style, 
the alteration was gradual in the sense that we can follow its 
stages and can often see its roots, but it was both rapid temporally 
and so great in magnitude as to be a veritable revolution. 


•Alfred Heuss, '*Dic archalschc Zeit 
GriechenUnds a!s geschichtliche Epo- 
che,** Antike und Abendland, II 
(>946), 26-62. puts the matter cor¬ 
rectly, though in somewhat mystical 
terms; for SHer’s views, see Chap. 4, 
D. 7 (p. 14a). To give only one ex¬ 
ample of the view whldi I strongly 
disagree. Whitman, Homer end me 


Heroic Tradition, 20, finds "the first 
genuinely Creek civilization" in the 
Late Bronze age; all such statements 
must deal with the physical facts 
whi^ are put briefly ana clearly by 
Spyridon Marlnatos, "Mykenentum 
und Criechentum," Acfo congressus 
Madvlgtanl, I (Copenhagen, 1956), 
317-22. 
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It is not improper to emphasize the visible characteristics of 
the very best Protogeometric vases such as K. 1073—^ synthesis 
of clearly defined parts, which has a dynamic quality; a deliber¬ 
ate simplification of form and decoration into a structure capable 
of infinite variation; an emphasis upon rational principles of 
harmony and proportion (as Western civilization has understood 
these principles ever since); a sense of order in which the imagi¬ 
nation is harnessed by the powers of the mind—and to note that 
every one of these qualities was thenceforth a mark of Greek 
civilization. From Protogcometric pottery the course of artistic 
development flowed continuously, without abrupt interruption, 
through the centuries of Geometric, Orientalizing, and ripe ar¬ 
chaic ware down to the heights of the Attic black-figure and red- 
figure masterpieces. So, too, developed the Hellenic outlook, as 
we come to see its expression in one field after another during 
this period. 

Only the most basic aspects of the later patterns, true, are 
visible in the stark, simple products of Protogeometric workshops; 
much was still to be elaborated. For the next three centuries de¬ 
velopment was steady, but slow. Then came the great outburst 
of the late eighth century, when the truly consolidated structure 
of Hellenic culture crystallized swiftly. 

If the eleventh century is the turning point, the inevitable 
question is: why at this time? The era was one of poverty, scanty 
population, almost chaos in the wake of the Dorian invasion and 
the collapse of the magnificent Mycenaean superstructure of 
organized life. In this very epoch, nonetheless, men formed an 
outlook which their descendants amplified and enriched into one 

must vary 

widely. Some students are satisfied with answers which rest upon 
purely mechanical factors of geography and climate. Others 
parade racial theories, though no such explanation today can 
attribute the forces of change simply and directly to the Dorian 
invaders. Some of the innovations, such as cremation and the use 
of iron, point eastward across the Aegean; but it would be even 
more hazardous to postulate a large-scale migration west from 


of the greatest achievements of the human mind 
On the basic problems of history men’s so 
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Asia Minor to Greece in tlie late second millennium than at the 
beginning of Early Helladic times.* 

The most illuminating shift, that from sub-Mycenaean to 
Protogeometric pottery, was a consecutive development. Thi.s 
fact is enough to force us to look inside Greece itself if we are to 
furnish any convincing explanation for the origin of Greek civili¬ 
zation. The answer which I would give is so based. Its main lines 
are impUcit in the earlier discussion of the Bronze ages and more 
specifically in the analysis of the change from sub-Mycenaean to 
Protogcomctric pottery; but for sake of clarity I may state my 
views more formally here. 

The dimensions and the unique nature of the changes in the 
eleventh century will perhaps be clearer if the student widens 
his ken for a moment. It will, for instance, be useful to hark back 
to the collapse of the Aegean world at the end of the Early IIcl- 
ladic age. This event, like its parallel at the close of the second 
millennium, was followed by poverty-stricken centuries in which 
a new pottery style was dominant; but few would consider the 
Minyan pottery of Middle Ilclladic times as artistically ad¬ 
vanced as Protogcomctric work. Why, then, was the latter a more 
fertile seedbed from which historic Greek art could directly 
develop? 

Or, again, it will be useful to look out from Greece of the 
Dark ages to central and southern Europe at the same point of 
time. Both areas were obviously disturbed by movements of peo¬ 
ples at the close of the second millennium, but both thereafter 
entered on paths of steady development. Why, however, was the 
course of central Europe, through the Urnficld cultures to the 
Hallstatt stage, so much slower than the amazing soar of the 
Aegean world? 

If we are to answer these problems, we shall come close to 
pinpointing the basic forces of Greek civilization itself. Any 
answer must keep steadily in mind the felicitous position of the 
Aegean area, on the fringes of Europe and Asia. Tliroughout the 
millennia of earlier history Greece had commonly stood in the 
forefront of Europe proper, though it lingered behind the Orient. 

•Burton-Brown, The Coming of Iron gumenl upon this postulate. 
to Greece, nonetheless bases his ar- 
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But if one is to account for the very different outcomes of Minyan 
and Protogeometric pottery, one must look carefully at the re¬ 
markable Mycenaean age, which at once advanced Aegean cul¬ 
ture to a far higher stage and also experienced such a flood of 
foreign influences that it could not drive beyond imitation to 
originality. 

The men who lived in the eleventh century received a rich 
inheritance of many strands from the Mycenaean world; their 
artistic outlook, as was once observed, "is unthinkable without 
the schooling which the decorative sense of the Greek learned 
during this era.”' The earlier Middle Ilelladic style, which was 
itself geometric in many respects, gained a sense of organization 
and symmetry from the Minoan wave which swept over the 
mainland in Mycenaean days; so, too, the primitive political and 
economic structure of life in earlier Greece developed greatly in 
the days of the palaces. But, alas, while the potters struggled to 
reach a new synthesis of these many strands, tliey strove in vain. 

Then came the collapse of the Mycenaean world, a tremen¬ 
dous disruption almost without equal in any Mediterranean so¬ 
ciety of the era. Those who survived were hurled back close to 
barbarism; but they were also set free from the old trammels to 
fuse their inheritance into a new, more solid pattern of life. In 
very truth, men were forced to this step if they were to survive 
the era of chaos. The simplicity of Greek political, social, and 
economic life, when we begin to see it in the next centuries, is 
matched by tlie stark and bare cliaracter of Protogeometric pot¬ 
tery, which reduced shape and decoration to the most basic es¬ 
sentials. To the men who endured this rude age it would have 
been scant consolation to know that in imposing upon themselves 
a new rigidity they were liberating themselves from the confines 
of an old pattern; I have already quoted Furumark’s perception 
of the anxious restraint visible in this work. 

The vases of the age show, nonetheless, that the decisive 
step to a new environment had been taken. The crucial question 
now was whether latent potentialities could be realized, and this 

» MiiUer and Oclmann. Tiryns. I. xSa. Ustic change from the sub-Mycenaean 
This remains one of tlxe most percep- style, 
tive pages thus far written on the ar- 
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in turn depended on two factors: Would the Aegean world be 
spared new catastrophe? And would its new synthesis be too soon 
exposed to alien cultural forces stemming from the Orient? For* 
tunately for Western civilization the Greeks were to be 
work out their destinies essentially unaffected by external influ¬ 
ences until they themselves were ready to look once more abroad. 



CHAPTER 4 


TWO CENTURIES OF 
CONSOLIDATION 
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Though the chances of the eleventh century were funda¬ 
mental, the next generations were not prepared to rush swiftly 
along the new path. To our view the period 1000-800 is devoid of 
spectacular developments, a poor age illuminated mainly by tlie 
scanty deposits of vases which mourners placed in graves. Attic 
potters worked witliin the Protogeometric framework down to 
about 900, developing it steadily; then they passed into the Early 
and Strong Geometric styles. Some bronze and other metal work 
occurs in Attica and elsewhere, particularly at the shrine of Zeus 
in Olympia. Hints of architecture and sculpture appear before 
the end of tlie period. The one settlement of any significance 
which shows the houses of the living is that of Old Smyrna on the 
coast of Asia Minor; we can only hope that future excavation will 
turn up a parallel site in Greece proper. 

Limited though it is, this evidence proves that the tendency 
to treat the two darkest centuries of early Greek history as an 
undifferentiated, static era can no longer be justified. From the 
pottery alone, the observer can see that Greek artistic attitudes 
were constantly moving along a consistent path of evolution. The 
main lines of pottery style had been established in the eleventh 
century, but a comparison of Early Protogeometric and Strong 
Geometric ware (Plates 6c and 8b) will suggest how great an 
alteration had resulted by 800 from the steady increments of 
change, each of which in itself may have been small. Similar 
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progress can be made out, though less securely, for many other 
phases of human life by the survivals into historic times of earlier 
linguistic patterns, of primitive social, political, and religious 
customs, and of mytli and tradition. Such material can be used 
only with caution and even then will yield a distressingly gen¬ 
eralized picture; yet its testimony on fundamental aspects agrees 
with that of the physical remains in showing that the world of 
800 was markedly dilFercnt from that which can be seen in the 
latest Mycenaean stages. 

Another major charaelcristic of tlie age was a significant 
reduction in the direct influence of Minoan and Mycenaean pat¬ 
terns; or, to put the matter more properly, these inhrritc<l influ¬ 
ences were absorbed and integrated into a simplified Aegean 
outlook. This development is clearly visible in the pottery, rea¬ 
sonably certain in religious and political institutions and atti¬ 
tudes, and ratlier probable in the field of language. Equally 
intriguing is the creation of a fructifying tension within a com¬ 
mon unity. Many of the basic aspects of the Hellenic outlook 
became a system shared alike by Greece proper, by the islands, 
and by the coast of Asia Minor. But, whereas the Mycenaean 
world had been monolithic, local differentiations now emerged 
clearly; they were to serve thenceforth as a source of wide varia¬ 
tion and experiment, which could be drawn upon by the whole 
of tlie Aegean basin much as modem European civilization has 
been fertilized by its many regional manifestations since the 
Middle ages. 

Six facets of cultural growth—territorial coalescence, Ae¬ 
gean isolation, Greek linguistic distributions, political organiza¬ 
tion, social structure, and the artistic spirit reflected in the pot¬ 
tery—will concern us at tliis point. The fields of religion, epic, 
and mythology will fall to the following chapter. 


TERRITORIAL CONSOLIDATION OF GREEK CULTURE 

During the Dark ages the Aegean turned into a Greek lake, 
focused within itself. This had not been true earlier. At the 
beginning of the second millennium b.c. men of the Aegean had 
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the vase was at first simply painted with a uniform tone, the 
widest part was emphasized by a zone of motifs. Here at times 
the decoration ran around the vase, but at other times it was 
broken up by vertical accents between which a virtual picture 
space was left." Generally this .space was occupied by an abstract 
motif, a.s the concentric circles of K. 2146. Geometric artists 
viewed life in a generalized sen.sc; and we may even infer that 
specific events which demanded commemoration did not yet 
take place in their world. On one Attic skyphos (Plate 9a), 
nonetheless, a real object, a ship, is depicted; from this humble 
start were to come in the eighth century the magnificent pictures 
of the Dipylon vases. In their shapes, loo, the vases underwent 
significant alterations. While some Protogeometric forms con¬ 
tinued to be popular, others vanished or were transmuted 
into new types, which commonly were more elongated and 
articulated, as in the example K. 254 (Plate 8a). 

Within Geometric pottery itself, which covers two centuries 
of Greek history, further extensive developments occurred which 
are summed up in its modem divisions into Early (a little before 
900-850), Strong (850-800), Ripe (800-750 or a little earlier), 
and Late (750-700).* These dates rest in their upper reaches on 
the framework of Protogcometric dating and in the lower phases 
depend on the Greek colonization of Sicily and Italy; they are 
only approximate guides, which arc more useful in handling 
great masses of pottery than in placing individual vases or small 
grave groups found by themselves. The detailed stylistic criteria 
which lie behind these divisions seem generally valid, but I shall 
not here embark upon this complicated field. From the historical 
point of view the important problems are, first, the significance 
of the emergence of a new pottery style and, secondly, its 
illumination of the intellectual outlook of the ninth century. 

If one compares typical Attic products of the developed 
Protogcometric and Geometric styles, the change which has 
taken place assumes very considerable proportions. Yet we can 


CCK, I, 56; Ctrl Welckert, 
“CebuTt des Rildcs," Neue Beitro^e, 
*7-35; R- S. Young, Hesperia, XVIII 
(i949).a87. 

^ These are the dates of Kahane, A/A, 


XLIV (1940), 478-81, which have 
been widely accepted (so Dtinbabin, 
JHS, LXVIII [1948]. 68); KUbler, 
Kerameikos, V. 1, 70, 182-83, puts 
Early Geometric at 950 onward. 
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follow the stages of transition clearly enough to be sure this was 
a locally inspired development. The old argument that the 
Dorians introduced Geometric pottery had to be given up once 
pottery specialists disentangled its general chronological phases, 
and in more recent years it has become clear that even the 
meander motif, which was long assigned to central European 
sources, was known in the second-millennium Aegean. Nor can 
any significant contact be proven between the pottery of the 
Aegean and of Asia Minor and Syria." Though the latter areas 
developed pottery styles with a limited number of abstract 
motifs which were combined in much the same spirit as in Greek 
ware, this "geometric" outlook was an independent product, 
rising out of parallel political and social simplification and 
based upon a similar inheritance from tlic second millennium. 
If we are to explain tlic change from Protogcometric to Geo¬ 
metric styles in Greece, we must search within Aegean evolu¬ 
tion itself. 

Basically, what had occurred was a consolidation of the 
main lines of the Hellenic outlook, as that spirit had been ex¬ 
pressed in pottery from the eleventh century onward. The rise 
of the Geometric style, that is to say, docs not mark the 6rst ap¬ 
pearance of that outlook; if one compares the change from sub- 
Mycenaean to Protogeometric pottery with that which is now 
under consideration, the earlier shift is much more crucial, par¬ 
ticularly in its mainland phases.’ In the Kerameikos Museum one 
can perhaps best sense that the first change, to Protogeometric, 

■ Danubian source: Emil Solk, Po- clung to old ways. At Delphi, for In- 
idtky hcUinsM dcllisace (Prwe, stance, L. Lerat, 'Tombes submyci- 

1949), which I know only from Fasti niennes ct c^om^lrlques k Delphes,” 

Arckaeologici, 1949, no. 674. Oriental BCH, LXI (1937), 44 - 5 a> could not 

origin: Anna Roes, De Oorsprong der dtarply distinguish sub-KIycenaean 
geometrische Kunst (Haarlem, 1931), horn Protogeometric; the clear break 
and Greek Ceomstric Art: Its Symbol- was to Geometric. H. E. Slier, "Pro- 
ism and Its Origin (Haarlem, 1933). bleme der frUhvicchlscheo GeschJeh- 
who seeks to est^Ush Elamitlc origins. te und Kultur,* Historia, I (i 95 o)> 
The contemporary “geometric” art of i9S“a30, accordingly divides Creek 
Anatolia and the Near East Is condd- history Into the eras 1300/1250— 
ered below In Chap. 6. c. 900, C. 900—750/650, c. 750/650 

^ Against this generalization, contrary —classic. The basic break, however, 

examples naturally be found, as seems to me to be that put in the text; 

in Crete (Chap. 3, n. 9 [p. 9B]) sec also Chap. 3, n. 5 (p. 103). 

and in other areas where men dully 
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was a real jump, while tlie second, to Geometric, was more evo¬ 
lutionary; but this significant point can be made clear by com¬ 
paring the sub-Mycenaean vase K. 436 (Plate 5), the Ripe 
Protogeometric K. 560 (Plate 7a), and the Strong Geometric 
K. 2146 (Plate 8b). The first stands quite apart from the two 
later amphoras. Though these are themselves quite different in 
artistic spirit, they share a common tautness and sharpness of 
drought, a dynamic spirit which is harnessed within a balanced 
composition, and an essential harmony—the fundamental hall¬ 
marks of Greek art. 

Geometric ware, nonetheless, manifests the outlook far more 
clearly. While Protogcometrie potters still breathed an inherit¬ 
ance directly from tire Mycenaean world, this influence had 
been eliminated or integrated by 800 b.c. througlr a long process 
of recombination and reinterpretation. Protogeometric pot¬ 
tery, again, displayed synthesizing qualities, which we might 
call Greek, in a somewhat mufiSed manner; but Geometric pot¬ 
ters held a firm mastery over clearly understood principles of 
logical analysis. In their Early Geometric phase they concen¬ 
trated upon the vase as a unit and severely limited their decora¬ 
tion, but a Strong Geometric vase such as K. 2146 exhibits an 
over-all unity composed of many different elements, each in it¬ 
self simple but assembled, one beside and below the other, to 
form a coherent whole. Protogeometric vases were constructed 
on an additive principle, while Geometric potters both co-ordi¬ 
nated and subordinated their motifs.' 

The reasons which now led potters to draw meanders, 
chessboards, lozenges, and the like we cannot hope to under¬ 
stand; but, to speak in general terms, the spirit which animated 
the artists of the ninth century was not a naive pleasure in 
manipulating straight lines and, more rarely, circles. On the one 
hand, as was already observed, we may feel that their environ¬ 
ment was not yet a sharply conceived pattern of specific events, 
and so genuine pictures did not appear; yet, on the other, as 
these men emphasized the structure of their vases by applying 
decoration, they were expressing a view, no doubt uncon¬ 
sciously, of the form and structure of tlie world about them. The 
» Mate, CCK, I, 55- 
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commonly accepted term “Geometric is thus somewhat mis¬ 
leading in its suggestions of purely mathematical calculation; 
these vases, as a German critic has justly said, were “hildlos aber 
nicht inhaltlos"® Whenever artists, indeed, turned to actual 
representations or molded three-dimensional figures, which 
were rare down to 800 b.c., they tended to reflect reality (see 
Plate 6a, 9b): a schematic, abstract treatment of men and 
animals, hy intent, rose only in the late eighth ciMiliiry. 

To speak of this underlying view of the world is to em¬ 
bark upon matters of .subjective judgment. At the least, however, 
one may conclude that Geometric potters seii.scd a logical order; 
their principles of composition stand very close to those winch 
appear in the Homeric epics and the hexameter line. Their 
world, again, was a still simple, traditional age which was only 
slowly beginning to appreciate the complexity of life. And per¬ 
haps an observer of the vases will not go too far in deducing tlmt 
the outlook of their makers and users was basically stable and 
secure. The storms of the past Iiad died away, and the great up¬ 
heaval which was to mark the following century had not yet 
begun to disturb men's minds. 

Throughout the work of the later ninth century a calm, 
severe serenity displays itself. In the vases this spirit may per¬ 
haps at times bore or repel one in its internal .self-satisfaction, 
but the best of the Geometric pins have rightly been considered 
among the most beautiful ever made in the Greek world. The 
ninth century was in its artistic work “the spiritually freest and 
most self-sufficient between past and future,” * and the loving 
skill spent by its artists upon their products is a testimonial to 
their sense that what they were doing was important and was 
appreciated. 


•Wilhelm Kraiker, "Ornament und 
BiJd in der frOhgricchiachen Malerci." 
Neue StUrSge, 36-47 (at p. 4''); and 
Gnomon, XXIV (i^sa). 45i- Attempts 
to fathom this spiritual change have 
been made by Kiibler, Keram^koi, V. 

43''44: Schweitzer, AM, XLIII 


(1918), 76-79.136. 

^ Kiibler, Kcrameikos, V. 1, 182. Pins: 
Jacobsth.'tl, Greek Pins, $; cf. the tri¬ 
pod leg. Olympia B 1250, which Wil- 
femsen, Dreifusskesscl, 1^, places in 
the Strong Geometric ^le. 
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THE AEGEAN IN 800 B.C. 

Geometric pottery has not yet received the thorough, de* 
tailed study which it deser\es, partly because the task is a 
mammoth one and partly because some of its local manifesta¬ 
tions, as at Argos, are only now coming to light. From even a 
cursory inspection of its many aspects, however, the historian 
can deduce s<'veral fuixlamental conclusions about the progress 
of the Aegi*an world down to 800 b.c. 

The general intellectual outlook which had appeared in the 
eleventh century was now consolidated to a significant degree. 
Much which was in embryo in 1000 had become reasonably well 
developed by 800. In this process the Minoan-Mycenacan in¬ 
heritance had been transmuted or finally rejected; the Aegean 
world which had existed before 1000 differ^ from that which 
rises more clearly in our vision after 800. Those modern scholars 
who urge that we must keep in mind the fundamental con¬ 
tinuity of Aegean development from earliest times—granted oc¬ 
casional irruptions of peoples and ideas from outside—are cor¬ 
rect; hut all loo many observers have been misled by this fact into 
minimizing the degree of change which took place in the early 
first millennium. 

The focus of novelty in this world now lay in the south¬ 
eastern districts of the Greek mainland, and by 800 virtually 
the entire Aegean, always excepting its northern shores, had 
accepted the Geometric style of pottery. While Protogeometric 
vases usually turn up, especially outside Greece proper, together 
with as many or more examples of local stamp, these "non- 
Greek” patterns had mostly vanished by the later ninth century. 
In their place came local variations within the common style— 
tentative, as it were, in Protogeometric products but truly dis¬ 
tinct and sharply defined as tlie Geometric spirit developed. 
Attica, though important, was not the only teacher of this age. 
One can take a vase of about 800 b.c. and, without any knowl¬ 
edge of its place of origin, venture to assign it to a specific area; 
imitation and borrowing of motifs now become ascertainable. 
The potters of the Aegean islands thus stood apart from those 
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of the mainland, and in Greece itself Argive, Corinthian, Attic, 
Boeotian, and other Geometric sequences have each their own 
hallmarks. These local variations were to become ever sharper in 
the next century and a half. 

The same conclusions can be drawn from the other physical 
evidence of the Dark ages, from linguistic distribution, and from 
the survivals of early social, political, and religious patterns into 
later ages. By 800 n.c. the Aegean was an area of common tongue 
and of common culture. On these pillars rested that solid basis 
for life and thought which was soon to be manifested in the 
remarkably unlimited ken of the Iliad. Everywhere within the 
common pattern, however, one finds local diversity; Greek his¬ 
tory and culture were enduringly fertilized, and plagued, by 
the interplay of these conjoined yet opposed factors. 

Further we cannot go, for the Dark ages deserve their name. 
Many aspects of civilization were not yet sufficiently crystal¬ 
lized to find expression, nor could the simple cc'onomic and so¬ 
cial foundations of this world support a lofty structure. The epic 
poems, the consolidation of the Greek pantheon, the rise of firm 
political units, the self-awareness which could permit painted 
and sculptured representations of men—all these had to await 
the progress of following decades. What wc have .scon in thi.s 
chapter, we have seen only dimly, and yet the results, however 
general, are worth the search. These are the centuries in which 
the inhabitants of the Aegean world settled firmly into their 
minds and into their institutions the foundations of the Hellenic 
outlook, independent of outside forces. 

To interpret, indeed, the era from 1000 to 800 as a period 
mainly of consolidation may be a necessary but unfortunate 
defect bom of our lack of detailed information; if we could 
see more deeply, we probably would find many side issues and 
wrong turnings which came to an end within the period. Tlie 
historian can only point out those lines which were major 
enough to find reflection in our limited evidence, and must hope 
that future excavations will enrich our understanding. Through¬ 
out the Dark ages, it is clear, the Greek world had been develop¬ 
ing, slowly but consistently. The pace could now be acceler¬ 
ated, for the inhabitants of the Aegean stood on firm ground. 



CHAPTER 5 


THE EARLY EIGHTH CENTURY 


in.rTJiJnJ~iriTLfiJiJTJTJTjn^^ 


The landscape of Greek history broadens widely, and 
rather abruptly, in the eighth century b.c., the age of Homer s 
"rosy-fingered Dawn ” The first slanting rays of tl»e new day 
cannot yet dispel all the dark shadows which lie across the Ae¬ 
gean world; but our evidence grows considerably in variety 
and shows more unmistakably some of the lines of change. For 
this period, as for earlier centuries, pottery remains the most se¬ 
cure source; the ceramic material of the age is more abundant, 
more diversified, and more indicative of the hopes and fears of 
its makers, who begin to show scenes of human life and death. 
Figurines and simple chapels presage the emergence of sculp¬ 
ture and arcliitecture in Greece; objects in gold, ivory, and 
bronze grow more numerous. Since writing was practiced in 
tlie Aegean before the end of the century, we may hope tliat the 
details of tradition will now be occasionally useful. Though it is 
not easy to apply the evidence of the JUad to any specific era, 
this marvelous product of the epic tradition had certainly taken 
definitive shape by 750. 

The Dipylon Geometric pottery of Athens and the Iliad are 
amazing manifestations of the inherent potentialities of Greek 
civilization; but both were among the last products of a phase 
which was ending. Greek civilization was swirling toward its 
great revolution, in which the developed qualities of the Hel¬ 
lenic outlook were suddenly to break fortli. The revolution was 
well under way before 700 b.c., and premonitory signs go back 
virtually across the century. Tlie era, however, is Janus-faced. 
Wliile many tokens point forward, tlie main achievements stand 
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as a culmination of the simple patterns of the Dark ages. The 
dominant pottery of the century was Geometric; political or¬ 
ganization revolved about the basiJeis; trade was just beginning 
to expand; the gods who protected the Greek countryside were 
only now putting on their sharply anthropomorphic dress. 

The modem student, who knows what wa.s to come next, Is 
likely to place first the factors of change which are visible in the 
eighth century. Not all men of the period would have accepted 
this emphasis. Many potters clung to the pa.sl the more de¬ 
terminedly as they were confronted with radically lu'w ideas; 
the poet of the Iliad deliberately archaized. Although it i.s not 
possible to sunder old and new in this era, I .sliall con.si<ler in 
the present chapter primarily the first decades of the eighth cen¬ 
tury and shall interpret them as an apogee of tlie first stage of 
Greek civilization. 

On this principle of division I must postpone the evolution 
of sculpture, architecture, society, and politics; for the develop¬ 
ments in these areas make sense only if they arc connected to 
the age of revolution itself. The growing contacts between Ae¬ 
gean and Orient are also a phase which should he linked pri¬ 
marily to the remarkable broadening of Hcll(*nic culture after 
750. We shall not be able entirely to pass over tbc.s(; connection.^ 
to the East as we consider Ripe Geometric pottery, the epic and 
the myth, and the religious evolution of early Greece; the im¬ 
portant point, however, is that these magnificent achievements, 
unlike those of later decades, were only incidentally influenced 
by Oriental models. The antecedents of Dipylon va.ses and of 
the Iliad lie in tlie Aegean past. 


DIPYLON POHERY 

The pottery of the first half of the eighth century is com¬ 
monly called Ripe Geometric. The severe yet harmonious vases 
of the previous fifty years, the Strong Geometric style of the late 
ninth century, display as firm a mastery of the principles under¬ 
lying Geometric pottery; but artists now were ready to refine and 
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elaborate their inheritance. The vases which resulted had dif¬ 
ferent shapes, far more complex decoration, and a larger sense 
of style. 

Beyond the aesthetic and technical aspects of this expan¬ 
sion we must consider the change in pottery style on broader 
lines. In earlier centuries men had had enough to do in rebuild¬ 
ing a fundamental sense of order after chaos. They had had to 
work on very simple foundations and had not dared to give 
rein to impulses. The potters, in particular, had virtually 
eschewed freehand drawing, elaborate motifs, and the curving 
lines of nature, while yet expressing a belief that there was 
order in the universe. In their vases were embodied the basic 
aesthetic and logical characteristics of Greek civilization, at first 
hesitantly in Protogcomctric work, and then more confidently 
in the initial stages of the Geometric style. By 800 social and 
cultural security had Ixjen achieved, at least on a simple plane; 
it was time to take bigger steps, to venture on experiments. 

Ripe Geometric potters continued to employ the old syntax 
of ornaments and shapes and made use of the well-defined 
though limited range of motifs which they had inherited. In 
these respects the vases of the early eighth century represent 
a culmination of earlier lines of progress. To the ancestral lore, 
however, new materials were added. Painters left less and less of 
a vase in a plain dark color; instead they divided the surface 
into many bands or covered it by all-over patterns into which 
freehand drawing began to creep. Wavy lines, feather-like pat¬ 
terns, rosettes of indefinitely floral nature, birds either singly 
or in stylized rows, animals in solemn frieze bands (see Plates 
all these turned up in the more developed fabrics as 
preliminary signs that the potters were broadening their gaze.* 


* MoUfs: Kahan«, A/A, XUV (J 94 o). 
470-77; Kubler, Kerameiitw, V. i, 

? assini; Schweitzer, AM, XLIII 
1918), 81-93. Oriental animal rows: 
Dieter Ohly, Criechiiche Coldhlecht 
der B. JahthunderU o. Chr. (Berlin, 
1953). 133-35; Frederik Pouben. Der 
Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst 
(Lcipzijt-Berlin, 19^2), 16-17; Emil 
Kunze. Krethchr Bronzereliefs (Stutt¬ 


gart, 1931), 153-65, who points out 
that rows of grazing animals as such 
appear entirely Creek in origin. The 
eaniest row on a Creek vase, accord¬ 
ing to Ohly, is Muni(^ 1150. Other 
external influences; KUbler, Keramei- 
kos, V. X. 1^-70, 174 n. 160, 177 n. 
171. Plants: Kunze, Kretitehe Bronze- 
reliefs, 133, 144 - 45 * 
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The rows of animals and birds, in particular, suggest awareness 
of Oriental animal friezes, transmitted perhaps via Syrian silver 
bowls and textiles, but the specific forms of these rows on 
local vases and metal products are nonetheless Creek. Though 
the spread of this type of decoration in the Aegean has not yet 
been precisely determined, it seems to appear first in the Cy¬ 
clades, which were among the leading exporters of pottery 
throughout the century.’ 

As the material at the command of the potters grew and the 
volume of their production incrca.scd, the local variations within 
a common style became more evident. Plate 12 illustrates four 
examples, which arc Ripe or Late G(‘om(itric work of eoinmon 
spirit but of different schools. These local manifestations I shall 
not consider at length lest our understanding of the main forces 
be confused. By all odds the greatest type was the Attic, and 
here we can penetrate most deeply into the new currents. 

The potters of Atliens had earlier stoorl in the van of Proto- 
geometric and Geometric development. Shortly after 800 their 
eminence became greater than at any time before the evolution 
of the black-figured style in the sixth century. Tlie ancestral 
strength of Attic workshops gave the eighth-century craftsmen 
a sure foundation; but to explain their force and daring one 
must also keep in mind the evidences of prosperity and foreign 
contacts visible in Attic tombs of the period. The artists them¬ 
selves were evidently in touch with all that was happening 
throughout the Aegean; in this relatively cosmopolitan center 
they felt confident enough both of their abilities and of social 
support to launch out on a truly great step, the drawing of human 
and animal figures not merely as decorative elements but as real 
pictures.* 


• N. M. Kontoleon, Arch. eph. 1945- 
47, 1 - 31 , presents powerful reasons 
for broadening the range of Cycladic 
exports in the eighth century, as 
against Rodney S. Young, Late Geo¬ 
metric Craves end a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora (Hesperia, Supja. 
II: Athens, 1939), aaa, on Attic 
metric exports. He may have over¬ 
emphasized the Cycladic sources, 
though Brock, Fortetsa, 189-91, ac¬ 


cepts his principles. In any event Cy¬ 
cladic pottery was much Indebted to 
Attic impulses, which extended across 
the Aegean to Miletus (htanlwler 
MUteilungen, VII [1957], 122-33). 
•Pictures: Walter Hahland, "Zu den 
AnfSngen dcr attischen Malerei," Co¬ 
rolla Curtius (Stuttgart, 1937), lai- 
31; Kraiker, Ncue Beitrdge, 36-47, 
and Cnomon, XXIV (1952), 451-53: 
Kiibler, Keramelkos, V. 1, 135-36. 
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This development was a relatively sudden one. Virtual pic¬ 
ture spaces had been created on Strong Geometric vases, but 
commonly potters had been inclined only to put abstract motifs 
within their windows. Now, on the smaller Attic vases, appear 
simple scenes, such as two horses facing a tripod of victory, a 
man holding the reins of two horses, lions devouring domestic 
animals, and the like. Such pictures are as starkly bare, as con¬ 
centrated in their action, and as generalized in meaning as the 
similes of the Iliad.* To adorn the noble grave mounds by the 
Dipylon gate of later Athens, potters also fashioned great 
amphoras and craters, which stand five to six feet high. These 
works not only manifest the technical skill and bravado of their 
makers but also, in their rich combination of ornament and 
more extensive pictures, are the first easily recognizable testi¬ 
mony to the aesthetic genius of Greek civilization. 

The earliest of the famous Dipylon vases, the amphora of 
Athens (CC aoo), is also tlie greatest; in its harmonious majesty 
it quietly dominates all other eighth-century vases. This 
must be placed well before 750. Contemporary with it are several 
of the fragments in the Louvre and elsewhere; shortly thereafter 
come the Hirschfeld crater (CC 214) of Athens and the crater 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

In shape and in over-all composition of the decoration, the 


175-^ (bibliography, 175 n. 163), 
who overemphasizes metalwork ori¬ 
gins; Matz, GCK. 1 ,58-67: Schweitzer, 
AM, XLIII (iQiS), 127-52, who over¬ 
stresses Eastern origins; Weickert, 
Neue SeUrUge, 27-35. The earliest 
Attic Geometric pictures are the ship 
(Plate 9a), a land and sea battle 
(Kraiker, Neue Beltrdge, pi. 2): a 
horse between two warriors (Kera- 
tTteikos, V. 1, pi. Ill and i 4 r}> a 
chariot race (Athens NM 806; AJA, 
XLIV[i94o], pi. 25). 

Dipylon vases: Francis Cha- 
moux, *x'^le de la grande amphore 
du Dipylon: ^ude sur la c^amique 
gfom6trlque k I'ipoque de riUadc,*" 

6. ser. XXIU (i 94 S)> 55 *^: 
Kubler, Kerameikos, V. 1, 172-73, 
who tries to lower their diate; Emil 


Kunze, "Bruchstiicke attischer Crab- 
laatere,** Neue Beitrdee, 48-^: 
Cerda Nottbohm, “Der Meister Mr 
grossen Dipylon-Amphora in Athen," 
jdl, LVm (1943), i“ 3 i, who goes so 
far as to acclaim dte potter of CC aoo 
as the first great comprehensible per¬ 
sonality in European art, more in¬ 
fluential than any other except Giot¬ 
to; Frederik PouImd, Die DipulongrS‘ 
ber und die Dipylonvasen (Leipzig, 
1905). The Louvre fragments are now 
well reproduced by Fran9ois Villard, 
eVA France XVIH {= Louvre XI, 
1954): his essay, 'Voe amphore 

gtom^que au mus^ du Louvre,” 
Monuments Fiot, XLIX (1957), i 7 - 40 - 
* Roland Hampe, Die Cleichnisse Ho- 
mere und die BUdkunst teiner Zeit 
(Tubingen, 1952), esp. 23-26. 
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Dipylon ampliora (see Plate ii) stands directly in tlic main 
stream of Greek artistic principles of Geometric days; from such 
Protogeometric masterpieces as K. 1073 (Plate sb) a clear, un¬ 
broken line leads directly to tliis work. Yet how much more de¬ 
veloped and more supple was its artists imagination! The im¬ 
pression which one first derive.s from the amjjhora is one of sim¬ 
ple, dignified formality; on closer study tlie surface becomes a 
mass of many interrelated bands, which are .s<*parated by llie 
three lines customary at thus time. Tliough the patterns are .sim¬ 
ple and are repeated, the subtle variations in widtli of the bands 
and the balancing of motifs produce a varied rhythm. 'Djc potter 
has avoided monotony as succi'ssfully as did Ilomcr in manipu¬ 
lating the flow of his simple hexameters. 

The new spirit which distinguishes Dipyloii work appears 
in the rows of deer and goats on the neck and e.specially in the 
picture to whicli these draw one’s eyes. Inserted in a field on 
the shoulder is a scene of death. The corpse lies on its funeral 
couch (prothesis) with coverlet displayed above; wife and 
child stand at the head, friends and relatives raise their 
hands in grief while musicians accompany their wail.s, and the 
warriors are at the far left, poised to take away the bier 
(ekphora). The artistic quality of the event is well suggested by 
a great modem student of Attic art; 

Viewed as a rendering of life it is a solemn scene re¬ 
duced to its barest terms, terms telling from their very bare¬ 
ness. Here is an artist who has not attempted more than he 
could exactly perform; an art not childish, but planned and 
austere.* 


Witliin the next generation the interest of Attic painters in 
figured scenes grew tremendously. On the New York crater the 
prothesis scene has expanded greatly in breadth and claims al¬ 
most all the viewers attention; below it a procession of chariots 


•J. D. Beazley, Th* Development of 
Attic Black-figure (Berkeley, 1951), 
3: cf. Hampe, Die Cleichnisie Ho¬ 
mers, 04-26; Kahane, AJA, XLIV 
(1940), 476. Funera] ceremonies: 
Tolu Boaidmon, “Painted Funerary 
Plaques and Some Remarks on Protb- 


esis,” BSA, L (i 9 S 5 )> Eugen 

Reiner, Die rituellcn Totcnklage der 
Criechen (Stuttgart, 1938): Willy 
Zschietzschmann, “Die Darstcllungcn 
der Prothesis in der griechischen 
Kunst," A.U, LIII (1928), i 7 - 47 ' 
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and warriors, armed with great shields and spears, marches in 
solemn memory of the funeral cortege and the accompanying 
games. On otlier vases, known only through fragments, scenes 
of battle by land and sea hark back to events of life. 

In this work the potters were still so reluctant to distin¬ 
guish their pictures sharply from tlie decorative elements that 
they filled the vacant spaces within tlieir scenes with simple 
ornaments.* The drawing, too, is schematic to modem eyes. 
Chariots, horses, even human bodies are visualized not as a 
whole but as a combination of parts. The torso is a triangle 
descending to a narrow waist, below which aie pronounced, 
triangular hips; the legs and arms are elongated; the painters 
provided for the heads a very scanty equipment of rudimen¬ 
tary noses, eyes, and other features (see Plate lo). Yet, however 
primitive the detailing drawing may be in comparison to Orien¬ 
tal work, there is no evidence of any Oriental prototypes or in¬ 
fluences; the Dipylon pictures are a vehicle of native meditation. 

The unifying factor in these scenes—for they are unified— 
is the underlying sense of action. On Dipylon vases, as in the 
Iliad, man is because he acts, and the deed is shown, not the 
human being as such.' Within the framework of Geometric 
decoration, bom purely of the mind, occur now scenes bom 
ultimately of nature, the first conscious artistic reflections of life 
in Greek civilization. The battle scenes are as violent in their 
action as are Homeric duels, and dying men are seized in the 
very moment of their death; note, for instance, the figure in 
the lower right corner of the fragment Louvre A 531 (Plate loa). 
The scenes of prothesis, though outwardly static, convey with 
dramatic impact the emotions of the living at the point when the 
funeral procession of the dead must begin toward the eternal 
grave. If one reflects upon the few simple pictures of ninth- 

•Kahane, AJA, XLIV (1940), 47®. Kraiker, Beitrag*. 43-44; EmOe 
Kraiker. Neue Beitriige, 41, however, Cahen, *‘Sur la repr^entatton de la 
properly notes that the figures are not figure humaine dana la ciramique di- 
woven Into the ornament as in Celtic pylienne et dans Tart ig4en,” REG, 
and other styles but stand beside the 50CXVIII (1935), 1—IS; Bruno Snell, 
ornament. Discoi>ery of th« Mfrul- The 

' Chamoux, RA, XXIII (1945), 80-82. Greek Origins of European Thought 
87-94, who gives detailed paralick of (Oxford, 1953). 6-ao; W^er, From 
Homeric and Dipylon battle scenes; Mycenae to Homer, ^02-07. 
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century Attic vases, such as the skyphos with ship (Plate ga), 
the skill and clarity with which potters now grouped simple 
elements into complicated scenes is as impressive in its sud¬ 
den appearance as is the contemporary consolidation of the 
Iliad. 

The extent to which these scenes are eflForts at literal repre¬ 
sentations of actual events has been much del)atcd. One must, 
I think, conclude that on the Dipylon vases, as in tlie Iliad, 
events are “indefinite as to time and space, and general in 
their narrative content."* Nor did the painters look at their 
world in specifically mythical terms. The epic and mythical 
traditions, which had already long l>een in existence, were 
seized and used to give a heroic cast to the pictures, but rep¬ 
resentations of definite mythological scenes are not certain in 
any art medium until about the close of the eighth century. The 
present development, however, gave to artists the ability to 
depict specific events when they came to desire to do so. That 
desire was to be one of the great gifts of the age of revolution to 
Creek civilization; the Dipylon pictures could scarcely be other 
than typical portrayals of life and death. 

To consider these vases primarily from the artists’ point of 
view is not quite enough to explain the bold, virtually deliberate 
experiment in figured scenes. The potters themselves must have 
been technically ready for this step; and this readiness may be 
proved from the developments in Strong Geometric ware. Yet we 
must also look outside the realm of artistic impulses. The society 
of the age evidently was prepared to condone, even to foster 
novelty. If potters were to move so swiftly beyond old traditions, 
they needed great spiritual support; the artists who spent so 
long on the minute decoration of individual masterpieces re¬ 
quired considerable material aid. The upper classes of the early 
eighth century were only now moving toward a truly aristocratic 
outlook—a great development for the future, which will be 
treated in Chapter g—but both the Dipylon vases and the 
lUad make manifest their pride in valor by land and sea 

•Geoi^e M. A. Hatifmann, "Narra- From Mycenae to Homer, 16^-77. On 
tion in Greek Art,” A/A, LXI (1957), repr«entations of myth in art, see 
71-78 (bibliomphy, p. 7a n. sh Chap.8,n. i (p.a6i). 

Kraiker, Neue BeUrSige, 45; Webster, 
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and tliat family dignity which must be duly expressed upon a 
noble’s death.* The contemporary tombs of tlie well-to-do are 
often richly equipped with vases, objects of bronze, and even at 
times with gold, ivory, and faience; the pomp of funeral is well 
described in tlie burial of Patroclus and is illustrated with care 
by these very vases. 

That delight in horses, too, which had already marked 
Strong Geometric pottery became far more evident in the early 
eighth century over much of Greece, as in the clay figures of 
liorses atop Attic pyxides, the increasing abundance of horses 
on Argive pottery, and the bronze figurines of horses set on 
tripod-caldrons at Olympia. The intensely competitive, or 
agonal, spirit which was later to be a pronounced aspect of the 
Greek aristocratic outlook is aheady visible in these representa¬ 
tions, in the dedications of actual tripods of bronze at Olympia 
and elsewhere, and in the epic poetry. While the chronological 
tradition which sets the first Olympic games at 776 has no value 
in itself, it has placed the event in the right period.* 

Having gone so far through outside encouragement and in¬ 
ternal artistic spirit, the Attic potters had shot their bolt; or 
rather, perhaps, their aristocratic patrons became less inclined 
to commission great funeral vases in the closing decades of 
the eighth century. But it is also true that the artists of Athens 
had developed their form of Geometric style to a point beyond 
which it was difficult to go but which w'as equally difficult to 
abandon. By yielding to an urge for representation they had in¬ 
troduced a force which was to produce mighty results when 
linked to conscious efforts to depict tlie specific events of myth. 

•Kralker, Neue BeUrSge, 44, 47; wid Wut (Briinn, 1935), 63-96. 
Young. Late Geometric Grevea, 56-57, Caines: Julius Tiithner, "Herkunft und 
229-30. whose remarks extend too Crundlagen aer grlechlschen Na- 

widely to Geometric work as a whole. tiODalspiele,” Die Antike, XV (1939). 

The important problem of the emer- 231-64; above. Chap. 2, n. 4 (p. ^). 
cence of the Greek aristocratic out- Benton, BS A, XXXv (1934-35), 114- 
iooV Is considered below in Chap. 9. 15, connects the deeltoe in use of 

' Horse and tripod: BSA, XXXV tripods with Phlegon’s statement, 
(1934-35}, pi- as. 2, Empedocles Frogmenta hlstorlcorum Graecorwn, 
collection. Four-horse chariots were ed. C. Muller, III (Paris, 1849), 602- 
Dew at Ais time: Iliad XI. 699 ff., 04, that crowns were first dven at 

VIII. 185; Odytsetf XIII. 81; Athens Olympia in 748 b.c., but Willemsen’s 

NM 810; AgoraP 4990 (three-horse). arrangement, Dretfusskesael, will not 
Agonal spirit: Victor Ehrenberg, Oat altogether support this argument. 
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Imme<liately» however, this new element clashed severely 
with the abstract, decorative tradition of the pure Geometric 
style. At the mid-century mark Attic pottery began to display 
signs of stress. It had taken up the new, liberalizing forces of 
Oriental and local origin perhaps more freely tlian had any other 
Aegean fabric; l)nt now there appeared increasing rigidity, stiff¬ 
ness, even arcbai.sm in decoration. Vase forms, often tending 
to elongation, became harsh; the human figures stretched otit 
likewise and lost their s<‘n.sc of import.’ That this was a general 
aesthetic problem in Athens by 750 is attested by die .same loss 
of volume and life, the same tendency to reproduct; stiff formu¬ 
las, in the gold bands made by Attic smiths at this time. 

Artists outside Athens had not developed tlieir Geometric 
inheritance so far, and in this very backwardness were perhaps 
more easily able to modify their styles. By 750 potters in the Cy¬ 
clades, on Crete, and especially at Corintlj were also experi¬ 
menting with freer forms of decoration, still largely Geometric 
in spirit but also at times including figured scenes.’ Soon, in the 
later decades of the century, came from these roots tlie great 
revolution of Orientalizing pottery, whicli was to overpass tlie 
bonds of the Geometric inheritance. Though Attica lingered 
behind in this development, the artists who had created the 
Dipylon vases liad shown what heiglits the old tradition could 
reach ere it came to an end. 


EPIC AND MYTH 


Another great source for the early eighth century is the 
circle of epic, which was now being cast in its lasting mold; with 


•Kiiblcr, Keratn 4 lko 3 , V. 1, 135-36, 
163-67, 178; Marz. CGK, I, 48; Ohly, 
Criechische CcUbleche, 96-118. who 
dates some of the gold work too early. 
* Corinthian scenes: Delphi inv. 
6401-2, a large crater with human 
beines in chariots (P. Amandry, BCH, 
LXll {1938], 317-ao); the famous 
ship vase from Thebes is rather late. 


Samian: prothc-ris scene (Technau, 
AM. LIV [1929], pi. 11 ). Argive: 
horses (BC//. LXXVII [1953I, fig. 
so). Cretan; prothesis scene (Brock, 
Fortdsa. 36 n. 339); siren from Prai¬ 
ses (Levi, AJA, XLIX (1945!. 280- 
93; cf. Annuario, X-XII (1927-29], 
597-604). 
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this I shall place for my purposes its country cousin, myth. 
When the historian approaches the Iliad, the first great monu¬ 
ment of Greek literature, he may at first sigh in relief. Aegean 
civilization was growing vocal; thenceforth an increasing body 
of literature will liberate us from entire reliance on the mute 
testimony of physical objects. Very soon, however, the historical 
student must realize that the epic is surrounded by a range of 
violent controversies almost without equal. The epic war which 
eddied to and fro on the plains of Scamander lasted only ten 
years; the modern battles of Homeric scholarship were not new 
in the days of F. A. Wolfs Prolegomena ad Homerum (1795) 
and rage on, far from decision. Whatever any expert says today 
about epic or myth has been said before, and has been scornfully 
rejected by scholars who think otherwise.^ 

My concern with these materials is primarily to see if we can 
place them within a specific environment and so use them as 
historical sources. In the Homeric field the historian must pay 
proper attention to the findings of epic specialists, but his own 
discussion cannot hope to review their many answers in detail. 
Each man will read the epic for himself and, having framed his 
views, needs to suggest principally tlie main grounds for his 
solutions. Tlie main articles of my own belief are that the 
Homeric epic and myth cannot safely be used to restore a specific 
picture of events for any epoch, Mycenaean or otherwise; that 
they, nevertheless, do throw general light on the main charac¬ 
teristics of the Greek outlook, and for this end are among our 
most precious sources; that the evidence of the epic, in particu¬ 
lar, bears best on the early eighth century. Like Kipe Geometric 
pottery, the Iliad represents a culmination of native evolution 
through the Dark ages. 

Many grounds will force the historian to be careful in his 
assessment of epic and myth. This material is, in the first place, 

'* Introductions to earlier Homeric mer,” in Maurice Flatnauer, Fifty 
scholarship may be found in Paul Years of ClassictdScholatihip (OxSorc, 
Cauer, Crundfragen der Homerkritik 1954): Dorothea Gray, in Myres, Ho> 
{3d ed.; Leipzig, 1933): A. Delalte mer and His Critics, 352-93^ Albin 
and A. Severyns, L’AntiquUd clas- Lesley, Die Homerforschung in der 
sique, II (1933), 379-'4ia; Nilsson, Cegenurort (Vienna, 1952); Wolfgang 
Homer and Mycenae, 1-51. On recent ScMdewaldt, Von Homers Welt und 
developments, see E. R. Dodds. "Ho- Work (od ed.; Stuttgart, 1951). 
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not precisely datable. Neither solid external tradition nor clear 
internal references suggest a date for the Iliad; its author, 
Homer, is as impersonal as the creator of a Dipyloii vase. For 
the vases, at least, we can usually determine a pluc-c of manu¬ 
facture, and ceramic materials can be arranged in chronological 
sequence. The Iliad stands alone, save for its mighty sibling, 
the Odyssey; scholars have placed it by persuasive arguiiumts 
anywhere from the twelfth to tlic sixth century n.c. Both 
bounds are generally, and properly, jtidgcd to be much too ex¬ 
treme; but, historically speaking, we can feel rcosonably sure 
only that the Iliad had assumed its enduring form before 700 n.c. 
While some small bits were added thereafttr, the p(H'in was 
written down soon enough to prevent serious distortions; the epic 
tradition, moreover, ceased to !)c really productive by the mid¬ 
dle of the seventli century,* 

The situation with respect to myth is even wmse. One may 
rightly feel, 1 think, that the main core of Greek mythology 
had also been well set by the eighth century." References to some 
of its tales in the Iliad take them as well known, and Late 
Geometric vases and metal work began to draw from the myth¬ 
ological repertoire by tlie end of the century. Yet no canoni¬ 
cal form of expression existed to safeguard the myth from later 
adaptation. Myth-making was a simpler, more widely spread art 
than the complex epic technique, which was entrusted largely to 
specialized bards; and so the creation of myths continued far 


* Recent arguments, which do not 
seem sound, have been made that the 
»lo was written from the outset; see 
^ Maurice Bowra, Homer end HU 
Forerunners (Edinburgh, 1955); Ah 
bin Lesley, '‘MiinolJchkelt und 
Sohrlftlichkeit im homerlschen Epos," 
FeeUchrtft fiir Dietrich Kralik (Horn, 
s-9; Wtde-Cery, The Poet of 
the Iliad; Webster, From Mycenae to 
Homer, *78-73. Miss Lorlmcr’s state¬ 
ment, Homer and the MonumenU, 
5*6, seems sensible. 

The effort, on the other hand, to 
delay written exemplars to the era of 
Plsistratus is equally extreme; see most 


recently Refnhold Merkelhnch. "Die 
piiistratisohe Redaktion dcr homeri* 
seben Gedlohte,** RM, XCV (195*), 
*3-47; and the survey by Whitman, 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition, 65- 

83. 

*See generally Rademacher, Mythoe 
und Sage bei den Criechen; Carl 
Robert, Die grtechUche Heldensagc, 
3 vols. (Berlin, tgao-sd); more 
briefly. Nilsson, GCR, L S 7 ~ 35 - Hans 
Herter, ‘Theseus dex Athener," RM, 
LXXXVni (1939). a44-86. *89-3*6, 
gives a well-documented study of 
changes in the of 'Theseus; see 
also Chap. 4, n. 1 (p. 1x0). 
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longer. Virtually all extensive bodies of Greek myth underwent 
rationalization and systematization throughout the seventh and 
sixth centuries; and much which is to be found in modem man’ 
uals of mythology goes back in its details only to classic, Hel¬ 
lenistic, or even Roman times. 

Mythology was, after all, a way of reflecting life. In spin¬ 
ning their talcs the Greeks amused themselves, and this aspect 
must not be forgotten when we set about wresting deep mean¬ 
ings from mythological stories. Myths served, too, as a release for 
the tcn.sions and problems of human fallibility, as an explanation 
of natural (and unnatural) phenomena, as a commemoration 
of great events, as a crystallization of religious views. Creek 
mythology was always in process of creation until more abstract 
types of thought became dominant—or pushed myth-making 
dowm below the surface of our ken. While we can detect some 
parts of the later adaptations, we can rarely be sure how much 
of the store already present in 700 was at that time relatively 
new, a reflection of the broadening of view and intensifleation of 
intellectual activity in the eighth century, and how much 
comes from earlier days. 

Epic and myth, thus, are not easily dated. Nor, in the sec¬ 
ond place, were they designed to be history, even though later 
Greeks took them as factually truthful. Efforts to draw historical 
events out of such myths as those of Bellerophon, Heracles, 
Theseus, or the Seven against Thebes, to name only a few which 
have been so analyzed, are hopeless practically and unsound 
logically, as I have noted in preceding chapters. The tellers of 
myth were not endowed with the critical qualities of a modem 
scholar; they were not interested in history; and in any case 
there was no history, in the modem sense, in the Dark ages. If 
we treat the deeds of Theseus as deliberately symbolic versions 
of specific historical conflicts between Athens and Megara and 
so on, we are taking fairyland as real. Any interpretation of the 
Iliad must also keep in mind the artistic requirements of the 
plot and the literary conventions of epic technique, for these 
factors seriously affected the treatment of social relationships 
and political institutions, let alone the course of the Trojan war 
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itself. The historian cannot expect to disentangle specific events 
from epic passages; nor may he safely press too great meaning 
out of single phrases. 

Epic and myth alike, nevertheless, were framed by human 
beings, and the product reflects contemporary views on the 
basic relationships among men and their attitudes toward the 
physical world and divine forces. The underlying otdlook in this 
material has an interesting uniformity. On the details mens 
beliefs did change, and the older explanations are occasionally 
embodied like fossils in the myths; on major points no evidence 
appears for sharp breaks in early Greek thinking. From a mod¬ 
em point of view the mythical and epic interpretation of the 
world and of man often seems primitive; but any comparison of 
the myth and epics of Mesopotamia with those of Greece wall 
show how remarkable was the civilization, basically rational, 
human, and confident, which had developed in the Aegean 
world by the eigluh century. 

Since the Dark ages were an epoch of slow alteration, we 
may postulate that the evidence of epic and myth is generally 
applicable to the whole period. As we have already seen, Ripe 
Geometric pottery was the highest expression of a spirit which 
was common to earlier phases as well. Yet in important respects, 
I believe, the epic bears most specifically on the early eighth 
century. Implicit in this opinion is my judgment that the 
Iliad assumed the form in which we have it just before the mid¬ 
mark of this century. The Ule of the wrath of Achilles was com¬ 
posed as a unit by one great poet, who poured into his lines 
their dramatic drive and impact.’ This author most probably 
lived on the coast of Asia Minor and must be placed almost two 
generations before the poet of tlie Odyssey, which will accord¬ 
ingly appear only incidentally in this chapter. The marked dif¬ 
ferences in tone and outlook of the two epics, which support tins 
distinction, will be considered in Chapter 8. 

In general, Homer was no freer to invent absolutely afresh 
than were the Geometric potters of Athens, and the story he cast 

» Therein lay his chief originality, as meric Originality," AiA LXXI (1950). 
is noted by Frederick M. Combefiack, 337-64; ^nd Wlytman. Homer and 
“Conlemporaiy Unitarians and Ho- the Heroic Tradition. 
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in its final shape was imclouhtedly long in creation.* But for 
neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey can we hope to dissect 
levels of development of the story and of characterizations 
solely on the basis of internal evidence, even if logically we may 
assume that such development did underlie tlieir present form. 
Those flaws of composition and the inconsistencies which mod¬ 
em students use toward the end of determining layers of accre¬ 
tion are highly subjective discoveries, if not at times the fruit 
of modern over-subtlety. Comparative studies of the Greek 
and other, more modem epic techniques tlirow some light 
on the probable mod<j of evolution of the Homeric oral style; 
but I tliink that one may gain as much illumination on the epic 
use of stock phrases and on its verse forms from examining the 
stiff principles of composition in Geometric vases. That a man 
could take inherited motifs and group them suddenly in a mas¬ 
terpiece has already been shown in the great Attic amphora 
CC 200. 

Detailed arguments to support the date which I have just 
given can be drawn from archaeological parallels, topographic 
references, and the level of epic social and political develop¬ 
ment, though on the latter point we must be careful not to 
argue in a circle (inasmuch as oxir principal evidence here 
comes from the epic itself).* The most conclusive grounds. 


•Limits to epic freedom: Hermann 
Friinkcl. DieMung wd Fhilosf>phie 
des friihen CriechcrUums (New York, 
» 950 , 64-75; A. W. Gomme, The 
Greek Attitude to Poetnf and History 
(Berkeley. 1954). J- 46 : Histo^ 

and the Ilomcric Iliad, aaa, 430, who 
suggests that Iwtwecn four fifths and 
nine tcntlis of the Iliad is made up of 
•‘ready-made phrases, remembered 
from the past, not created for the 
present.” Xikson, Homer and Myce¬ 
nae, 272 ff., suggests somewhat greater 
liberty. The efforts to analyze the 
Iliad into hyers have been resumed 
since World War II, as In Peter von 
der Miihll, Kri/isches Hypomnema sur 
Hies (Basel. 1952). which follows 
many earlier dissections—c.g., Paul 
Mazon, Introduction d tlUade (Pahs, 


1942). Contra, T. A. Scott, The Vnity 
of Homer (Berkeley, I 9 »i)' 
•Eighth-century dale: Comme, Creek 
Attitude, 41-42; JjCikv, Anzei^er ffir 
die Altertumsxeisscnscn^, V (x9$3), 
7; Lorimer, Homer and the Monu¬ 
ments, 464-67; Wade-Gcry, Poet of 
the Iliad. References to ar^ments for 
other dates may be found therein, and 
in the works listed in n. 4 (p. 157)* 
Artistic parallels: Chamoux, RA, 
XXIII (1945). 87-97; Karo, Greek 
Personality, 35-36; Matz, GGK, L 
98-101; J, L. Myies, "Homeric Art,” 
BSA, XLV (1950), 229-60; Webster, 
From Mycenae to Homer, 206-07, 
259-67, and "Homer and Attic Geo¬ 
metric Vases," BSA, L (1955). 38-50! 
Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tra¬ 
dition, 87-101, a 49 - 64 * 
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however, are the close relations in style and outlook between 
Ripe Geometric pottery and the Iliad. As literature, the latter 
is far more explicit than is the pottery of the era, which must 
appear at first sight primitive and backward to the reader of 
Homer; and yet tire principles of composition of this “ordered 
structure of manifold verse” accord best with the technifjues of 
Ripe Geometric potters, both in the manipulation of the hexame¬ 
ter, in the construction of scenes, and in the basic structure of the 
whole poem.* So. loo, as has often been pointed out, the flavor of 
the similes of the Iliad and at many points their very subj(*c'ts. 
such as the frcriucnt illumination of the wildness of nature by 
the lion theme, have their best parallel in Ripe Geometric art. 

Underneath both art and literature lies the same spirit: an 
ability to create mighty works, a drive to do so, and an ultimate 
confidence in life.* This spirit, one may feel, is a reflection of the 
early eighth century, when the old framework of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion was being enlivened but still stood firm as a secure support 
for creative activity; when the leading classes of Greece were 
willing, even eager, to support artists and poets in their mighty 
summations of ancestral inheritances. 

If one thus sets the date of the Iliad, and by extension 
reckons tliat myth then had begun to come into focus, this con¬ 
clusion warrants our employment of the evidence only to illumi¬ 
nate the general outlook of the period in question. The poet of 
the Iliad could not escape reflecting the temper of his milieu, yet 
any single part of his materials may have been of much earlier 
origin. In establishing the tempo of change across the Dark ages, 
the historian must advance from the physical evidence, far more 
surely to be dated, and can use the hints of epic and myth 
solely insofar as they fit into the solid framework already at 
hand. To proceed primarily from Homer, or to label the early 
Greek centuries the "Homeric Age,” is to narrow our vision 
far too much. 

* Democritus, fragment ai. Homeric MonumenU, 455 “®!’ 
hexameter: Hermann Fronkel, Wege *The frequent assertion that Homer 

tmd Formen fHihgriechtschen Den- takes the present world as decadent 

kens (Munich, 1955), 100-56, and must be treated with reserve; cf. Max 

more briefly, Diehtun| und Phihso- Treu, Von Homer rur Lyrik (Munich, 

phU, 3^43; Lorimer, Homer end the i 95 S)» 30 . 
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The Iliad, moreover, was created in a relatively timeless 
era, in which past, present, and future were not rigidly sep¬ 
arated.® Cultural distinctions between Greek and non-Greek 
were still in process of creation, as I noted in considering the terri¬ 
torial consolidation of the Aegean in Chapter 4; internally, 
political divisions were still amorphous. Homer does not reflect 
.sharply the attitudes of any specific area or of any local variant 
of Greek culture. If his product can he compared best to 
Attic pottery, this does not mean he was an Athenian or that 
his epic tradition stemmed primarily from Attica. While the 
potters of Athens were the greatest of their age in exploring the 
common artistic inheritance of the Geometric Aegean, another 
area might nurture the greatest poet.* Homer, again, knew well 
that change had occurred, but in his aim of creating a gen¬ 
eralized story cast his work in an archaic vein. 

Any assertion that the epic and myth reflect first the spirit 
of the early eighth century and then, more generally, the pattern 
of life in the Dark ages must cope with the very frequent efforts 
to assign this material either to Mycenaean origins or to Oriental 
roots. On the former point, we simply do not know to what ex¬ 
tent Greek myth was derived from Mycenaean sources. Enthu¬ 
siastic efforts have been made to discover representations of 
Europa on the bull and of other mythical figures on Mycenaean 
seals, jewels, and vases, but more sober analysts have had little 
trouble in disproving any equations which have been offered." 


•F. M. Comford, From Rclighn to 
Philotophu: A Study in th» OHglnt Of 
Wettern Speatlotlon (London, iftia), 
140: "The first notion of causality Is, 
thus, not temporal but static, simul¬ 
taneous, and spatiaL” The generalized 
character of the DIpylon vases ^ms 
from the sun>e sense. See also Filinkel, 
Wego und Formen, i-aa; Treu, Von 
Homer zur Lurik, 143, 424; Thad- 
daeus Zielinski, “Die Behandlung 
gleichzeitigcr Erelgnisse im antiken 
Epos/' Fhuologus, SuppL VIII (1901), 
407-49. The sense o7 time, however, 
is not entirely absent: Iliad V. 303-04; 
VII. 87-91- 

* Rohde, Psyche, 94-95> this; but 
Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tra¬ 


dition, builds much of his picture of 
Homer on the contrary view. 

* Mycenaean myth: Nilsson, Mlnoon- 
Myccnaean Religion, a4'-40> 7'he 
Mycenaean Origin of Creek Mythol¬ 
ogy (Berkeley, 193a): Persson, New 
Tombs at Dendro; Webster, From 
Mycenee to Homer, 43-63. Ii4-a7- 
Skepticism: Luisa Band, “Myth in Pre- 
cU-ssical Alt,” AJA, LVIII (1954). 
307—10; Doro Levi, "La Dea micenea 
a cavallo,* Studies to D. M. Robinson, 
I, 108-45. on the so-called Europa; 
Emily Townsend Vermeule, "Mythol¬ 
ogy in Mycenaean Art," Classical four¬ 
th, LIV (1954). 97 -io 6- Mycenaean 
charint craters (see Plate 4*)* 
Sara A. Immerwahr and V. Kara- 
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Though men in the Mycenaean era may well have had myths, 
they cannot now be identified. 

In recent years, as interest in Mycenaean development has 
risen greatly, Homeric scholars have asserted an extensive 
Mycenaean survival in the epic tradition. While one may sympa¬ 
thize with their efforts to gallop down a fresh path, the results 
are not very convincing. With respect to physical objects men¬ 
tioned in the epic poems, a few can be shown to have been 
Mycenaean, though these are far fewer than is often stigge.sted 
—and the possibility of transmission of heirlooms must not be 
forgotten.* The more one learns from the Mycenaean tablets of 
the political, social, and economic organization of that earlier 
era the less comparable becomes the evidence of the Homeric 
epics on these subjects. The Homeric basileus, for instance, was 
not a Mycenaean toanax. If Agamemnon were leader of the 
allied force against Troy, his position in the epic derived not so 
much from a possible wide domination by the ruler of Mycenae 
before laoo b.c. as from the requirements of the plot that the 
Greek army have a commander. In general the position of the 
epic basileus wavers betw'een feebleness and a considerable 
authority. The former characteristic reflects that evolution of the 
Dark age which we examined in Chapter 4, as a result of which 
the chieftain was, apart from his necessary control in battle it¬ 
self, a primus inter pares; the hints of greater power and self- 
assertion by “Zeus-nurtured” monarchs may well be not a vague 
memory of days when kings were great in Greece but a con¬ 
temporary reflection of a temporary growth in royal power dur¬ 
ing the eighth century itself. 

All in all, I should be much disinclined to postulate for the 


ffeo^his, A]A, LX (1956), 137 - 49 ; 
C. F. A. Schaeffer, "Sur un citrtre 
myc^ien de Ras Shamra,” fiSA, 
XXXVII (1936-37), aia-3S; S. S. 
Weinberg Hesperia, XVIII (1949), 
156-57; Vassos Karageorghis, “Mydi 
and Epic in Mycenaean Vase Faint¬ 
ing," A/A, LXII (1958), 363-67- 
*^ysical objects: Chap, a, n. 6 
(p. 47). Kingship: Gunther Jacbmaon, 
"Das bomerisebe Konigtum," Maia, 


n. s. VI (1953), 341-56, based on 
E. Bethe, 'Troia, Mvlcene, Agamem¬ 
non und sein CrosAonigtum," RM, 
LXXX (1931), 318-36. The Olym¬ 
pian state ol the gods docs not reflect 
any early political domination by My¬ 
cenae. For the conventional picture of 
Agamemnon, c(. Nilsson, Homer and 
Mifcenae, 338-39. The political de- 
vwpments of the eighth centui^' are 
considered below, in Chap. 10. 
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Iliad any marked inheritance from as far back as the Mycenaean 
era either in substance of plot (save for the basic memory of an 
attack launched across tlje Aegean to Troy) or in epic spirit 
What did survive perhaps from Mycenaean days was far more 
the aspect of techniques—i.e., the creation of the epic dialect, of 
the hexameter, or of stock form\ilas. E\ cn here the age of in¬ 
vasions and the Dark ages probably caused changes the dimen¬ 
sions of which we cannot measure. 


ORIENTAL LITERARY INFLUENCES 


Another possible source for Creek epic and myth, which 
has gained a vogue in recent work, is the Orient. Our growing 
knowledge of Hittite, Ilurrian, and Canaanitc tales in the past 
few decades has led some students to construct an imposing 
picture of a common eastern Mediterranean stratum of poetic 
composition and mythical lore which produced eventually on the 
one side Homer and on the other the Old Testament.’ This 
view strikes me as even more unlikely than tlic arguments of 
Mycenaean origins. Worse yet, its basic a.ssumption must lead 
one into serious misunderstandings which can only obscure the 
tempo and sources of early Greek culture and the close rela- 
tion.s between the achievements of the eighth century and of the 
Dark ages. 

The possibility of literary or intellectual contacts between 
East and West from the late ninth century on does exist, for 
resumption of trade between the two areas had tlien begun. 
We must, indeed, go even further: in some few cases it can now 


’ VariotiS oapecu of this line of thouj;ht 
may l>c found In Charles Autran, //o- 
mire et Us origines sacerdotales de 
Vepopee grecqxie, 3 vok. (Paris, 1938- 
44), and L'Epopie indoue (Paris, 
1946): Franz Dirlmeier, ‘*Homcri- 
sches Epos und Orient,* RM, XCVllI 
(1955). 18^7: Cyrus H. Gordon, 
Homer and BibU: The Origin and 
Character of East Mediterranean LH- 


erature (Ventnor, N. T-, i 95 S}i and 
The World of die Old Testament 
(Carden City, New York, 1958), 101- 
la; T. B. L. Webster, “Homer and 
Eastern Poetry,” Minos, IV (1956), 
io4»i 6, and more fully in From My¬ 
cenae to Homer, 64-90; on its applica¬ 
tion to the Odyssey, see Chap. 8, n. 7 
(p.aes). 
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be demonstrated that Greek myth, like Hebrew literature, did 
draw directly from the Oriental stock. The tale of the castration 
of Uranus by Kronos comes from a Hittite-Hurrian story in 
which Kumarbi treated Anu in similarly unpleasant fashion. The 
Song of Ullikummi, again, was the prototype of the battle be¬ 
tween Typhon and Zeus, which the Hellenistic scholar Apollo- 
dorus still localized on Mount Casius, the scene of a much 
earlier Phoenician version.* In other instances Oriental mon¬ 
sters came into the Greek ken and were explained by the crea¬ 
tion of myths. 

Wlierever the route of transmittal from the East can be 
tentatively identified, it runs via northern Syria—Phoenicia, not 
Asia Minor; the time of borrowing is thus far a difficult prob¬ 
lem. The Aegean had had extensive contacts with the East in 
Mycenaean times, but at this time we do not know what kind of 
myth was prevalent in the Greek world. The facts, first, that 
many of the details in the myths just mentioned are common to 
East and West and, secondly, that these myths are not of a truly 
folk character are very difficult to explain if they were remem¬ 
bered orally for centuries on tlie Greek side but survived in writ¬ 
ing in the Orient. Most, if not all, of this influence, one must feel, 
was a product of the renewed connections from the late ninth 
century onward. Some tales were taken over well before 700. 
but others thereafter; Greek mythology was not a static, closed 
body. 

These occasional evidences of borrowing, in any case, do 
not justify a sweeping inference that all Greek mythology was 
drawn from the Orient. Even before the connection of the 


• H. G. Ciiterbock, Kumarbi: Mfjthan 
vom ^urritischan Kronot aus den 
kethitisehen Fragmenten xusammen- 
gestellt, iibersetzt und erkUirt (Zu¬ 
rich. 1946); “The Song of Ullikummi,” 
Journal of Cuneiform Studiet, V 
(»95i). 135-^p VI (195»). 

'The Hittile Version of the Hurrian 
Kumarbi Myths: Oriental Forerunners 

of Hesioa,” A/A, Ul (1948). 1*3-34; 
See also R. D. Barnett, The Epic of 
Kumarbi and the Theogony of He¬ 


siod,” JUS. LXV (1945), loo-oi; 
Al^d Heubcck, "Mylhologische Vor- 
stellungen des alten Oricrits im ar> 
diaischen Criechentum.” Gymnasium, 
LXII (195s). So 8-*5; Albin Lesky, 
“Zum hethitischen und griechischen 
MytHos," Eranos, LII <1954)> 8-17* 
and "Hethitische Texte und griechi- 
sAer Mythos," Anzeiger der Oester- 
reichiscJien Akodemie, LXXXVll 
(1950), 137“59‘ Oriental monsters: 
see Chap. 6. 
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Kronos and Kumarbi stories was known, students had been 
struck by the un-Hellenic savagery of this particular myth, 
which, we can now see, was somehow introduced virtually in¬ 
tact from a quite different system. In other examples the Orien¬ 
tal tales were largely stripped of the grotesque and magical and 
were cast in more human terms by the Greeks. 

As far as the epic is concerned, it is possible that some 
parallel turns of phrase in Homer and Oriental literature were 
adapted by the Greek epic tradition, either in the Mycenaean 
age or in the last stages of the Dark ages; yet many of the 
parallels which have been so triumphantly paraded are no more 
than the incidental products of similar social and economic 
backgrounds or of roughly comparable levels of thought in the 
two areas. To be blunt al^ut this matter, it is fantastic to jump 
from the level of trivial similarities to assert that the Greek epic 
was based either in technique or in content upon an Oriental 
background. The general spirit of the Homeric poems is one 
of our earliest, clearest demonstrations of the rise of the Greek 
view of life, an independent creation of a virtually self-con¬ 
tained Aegean enclave. 

This important point is evident if one compares the epic of 
Gilgamesh, king of Uruk, with the epic of Achilles. The two are 
superficially similar in outlook, for they were bom of man’s mus¬ 
ing on his nature; fimdamentally, they are products of entirely 
different civilizations. The story of Gilgamesh was Sumerian in 
root but was more fully formulated about 2000 b.c. into a truly 
mighty reflection upon the nature of man, who strives but in 
the end must die: 


Who, my friend [says Gilgamesh] is superior to death? 
Only the gods live forever under the sun. 

As for mankind, numbered are their days; 

Whatever they achieve is but the windl * 


•Trans. E. A. Spelscr, Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, ed. James B. Pritchard 
(Princeton. 1950), 79 - 1 cannot follow 
Webster, WifKW, IV (1956), J.14. 
when he observes: Tt is difEicult to 


believe that the mourning for Patroclos 
is not influenced by the mourning for 
EnJddu," or argues (From Mycenae to 
Homer, 82, 120) that the figure of 
Adulles was recast to bring hLa into 
agreement with that of Gilgamesh. 
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The epic is, as well, a paean to friendship, exemplified by the 
hero Gilgamesh and his friend Enkidu, and an explanation of the 
meaning of civilization. Gilgamesh, though harsh, protects his 
city against the violent forces of nature, which are symbolized 
in the monsters he kills. Like the Iliad, the Babylonian epic 
moves on two planes, the divine and the human, and of the two 
levels the divine is the one which decides what is to happen. 

But in many respects the talc of Ilomcr is va-stly dilTercnt 
from that of the Babylonian poets. Tlie earlier story is Ijalder and 
has less artLstic unity; it is more naive, far cartliier; monsters are 
prominent in its plot; its appeal is rather to emotion and to pas¬ 
sion than to reason, as is that of the Iliad in the end. Above all, 
the epic of Gilgamesh tlirows light on humanity, but not on 
individual human beings; and its tone is a far blacker one. The 
heroes of the Iliad know as well as does Gilgamesh that the gods 
made the world and that men must die, but while alive they 
throb with delight in the world about them. In reflection of 
the growing pride and individualism of the upper classes who 
were slowly becoming self-conscious in the eighth century, 
Homer fashioned a dream of emancipated heroes, competing 
for honor in the eyes of men, which was thenceforth to be a 
polar companion to the equally strong Creek feeling for co¬ 
operation of the group. From Gilgamesh and Enkidu there stems 
no fructifying development of man’s understanding of his 
own nature; from the men of the Iliad comes a steadily onrush- 
ing exploration of the qualities of mankind, the fruits of which 
we shall consider in the age of revolution. 

Only a great poet could have infused tlie Iliad with its ma¬ 
jestic interpretation of life which leads inevitably to death and 
yet is the stage of man’s glory. Achilles knows beforehand that 
if he goes to Troy he will die there, but his honor drives him to 
go, once his mother’s eflFort to hide him fails. He knows full 
well that the gods determine all, but he is free to act as he wills. 
When the goddess Athena descends to calm him, she must be¬ 
gin carefully: 'T came to check your passions, if you will listen"; 
and Achilles reluctantly but freely decides: "I must observe 
your bidding, goddess, angry though I am indeed. It is better so. 
What the gods command you, do, then the gods will listen to 
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you*' * Here the ultimate dominance of reason, though forced 
to strive with elemental passion, stands sharply defined. In 
the Iliad as a whole the basic differences between Greek (and 
Western) civilization and the Babylonian view of life cannot be 
mistaken. 

The greatest debt of Greece to the East in literary matters 
was its borrowing of the alphabet. This, like much else which 
the Aegean was to take from the Orient, was a technical device, 
but its literary imjwrtancc was great. Tlie fixing and amplifica¬ 
tion of the major myths was much assisted by the appearance 
of a Greek script, and by the seventh century efforts to systema¬ 
tize aspects of the material were well under way in the llcsiodic 
Thcogony and Kniac. So, too, the preservation of the epics in a 
relatively unaltered state must be due to the fact that they 
could be written down very soon after their consolidation. 

While the Phoenician origin of the Greek alphabet is clear 
both from the shape of its earliest letters and from the names 
given to tlicm in Greek, tlie date, place, and reasons for the 
borrowing lie too far back to be entirely visible. The oldest re¬ 
mains of Greek writing are words incised or painted on Late 
Geometric vases and plaques from Attica (Mount Hymettos, 
the Agora, Dipylon, and Eleusis), Aegina, Ithaca, and Ischia, 
none of which can be dated l)cfore the two final decades of the 
eighth century.* Shortly thereafter appeared the first inscrip- 

* Iliad. I. S06 ff.; cf. the anily.^is n( from Corinth,'* A/A, XXXVII (1933), 

Achilles in Whitman, Homer and the 605-10, is on Late Geometric vases 

//emic Tradition, 182-320. and could accordingly be put after 

’Attica: Inscriptlones Craecae,* I, 700, e.specia]Iy since the letters are 

919 (Dipylon prize jug); C. W. Ble* weO formed; see M. Lejeune, A£A, 

gen, “Inscriptions on Geometric Pot- XLVII (1945), 106-10. Wadc-Gery, 

teiy from Flymeilos,*' A/A, XXXVIII Foet of the Iliad, 66-67, gives a list 

(1934), 10-28; Young, Late Geomet- of inscriptions on bronze and stone. 

Tie Graces, 225-29, and “Excavation For rumes on mvestenes, which do 

on Mount Hymettos, 1939." A/A, not seem to go back of the sixth ceo- 

XLIV (1940), 1-9. Aegina: Board- tuiy, cf. Wiesner, Grab und Jenseils, 

man, BSA. XLIX (1954), 184-S6. 98; Pfuhl, AM. XXVIII (1903). 86- 

Ithaca: Robertson, BSA, XLIII 87. on Thera grave ill; Kubler, Ke- 

(1948), 81-82. Ischia: G. Buchner remeikos, VI. 1, 102 n. 49. See gener- 

and C. F. Russo, Rendiconti della ally H. L. Lorimer, “Homv and the 

Accodemta nazionale dei Lincei, 8. Art of Writing: A Sketch or Opinion 

ser. X (1955), pi. HI. The Corinthian between 1713 and i939>” A/A, LII 

material published by Agnes N. Still- (1948), 11-23. 

well, “Ei^th Century b.c. Inscriptions 
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tions on bronze (the Mantiklos statuette, Plate 20b) and on 
stone (probably the Perachora bases), but extensive use of vi^rit- 
ing to label mythical characters on pottery, to identify artists 
and dedicants, or to set in public view state acts came only 
slowly in the seventh century. 

Unless one wishes to argue that writing in the Aegean prior 
to these testimonials was exclusively on papyrus and other 
perishable materials, the conclusion appears inevitable that the 
Creek alphabet was developed no earlier than some point in 
the eighth century. Such a date accords with our other evidence 
of firm Oriental contacts only at and after 800 b.c. On the other 
hand, the early appearance of Phrygian and Etruscan alpha¬ 
bets, derived from the Greek, makes it impossible to lower the 
Aegean development proper into the last decades of the cen¬ 
tury.* 

From the internal history of the Greek alphabet, which un¬ 
derwent both expansion and contraction in its letters, and from 
the varying forms of the letters in different regions, modem 
opinion has inclined to agree that the most archaic Greek alpha¬ 
bet is that of Melos, Thera, and Crete; here or at Rhodes—areas 
which lay on the main route eastward—the origin of the alpha¬ 
bet is placed.* It is, however, surprising that no really early 


* tlw earliest Etruscan alphabets 
must be placed Just after 700 at the 
latest (Chilio Buonamtd, £pigra/ia 
Etnuca [Florence, igsa), xoi-15): 
the Phrygian alphabet has beeit 
found on material before 700 (Rod¬ 
ney S. Young, ILN, May 17, 1958, 
Safi). See also for the uphabets of 
Asia Minor, Alcurgal, PArygische 
Kunat, 106-07; Mazzarlno, Fra Oritnta 
« Oeddant*, 261-68. 

Efforts to fix the date of the 
Greek alphabet by comparing Greek 
and Semitic letter forms must face 
the lack of established canons either 
in Phoenician or in early Greek scripts; 
suds attempts have resulted in very 
divergent dates: B. L. Ullmann, "How 
Old Is the Creek Alphabet,'* A/A, 
XXXVIII (1934), 359-01, deventh or 
twelfth century (as Wilamowitz and 
Otben); G. R. Driver, Semitic Writ¬ 


ing: From Fictograph to Ahhabct 
(rev. ed.; Oxford, 1954), 171 m, mid¬ 
ninth century; W. F. Albright, Aegean 
and Near East, 162, late ninth to mid¬ 
eighth centuries; Rhys Carpenter, 
Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Eplce (Berkeley, 1946}, 
10 ff.. and elsewhere, about 700. Cf. 
David Diringer, The Ahhahet (2d 
ed.; London, 1954), 451 ff- 
* This is the "green" sJphabct of Klrch- 
hoff. Cyprus: Lorimer, Homer and the 
kionumerds, 128-29. Al Mina or Tar¬ 
sus: T. J. Dunbabln, The Creeks and 
their Eastern Neighbours (London, 
>957)1 6>> Rhodes: Carpenter, A/A. 
XXXVII (1933). 27-29; L. B. Hol¬ 
land. A/A, XLV (1941), 356; Mar^t 
Falkner, "Zur Friihgeschichte on 
griechischen Alphabetes." Friihge- 
schichte und Sprachwissenschaft (Vi¬ 
enna, 1948). 110-33. Rhodes or 
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writing has thus far turned up in these regions, in contrast to 
Attica. The common combination of over-all Greek cultural uni¬ 
formity and local variation is evident once more in Creek 
writing, for a cluster of local alphabets became well set during 
the eighth and seventh centuries in the Aegean world, from 
which they were transmitted to the colonies, to the Etruscans, 
and to Asia Minor. 

The most important problem in connection with the alpha¬ 
bet is that which is lea.st often considered: the reasons for its ap¬ 
pearance. Students of the subject almost universally have as¬ 
sumed that the Greeks began to write because of commercial 
nmtives, although Greek traders, like simple merchants through¬ 
out history, got along very well without writing even in his¬ 
toric times.* The fact, again, that the Greeks felt compelled 
to write their vowels as well as their consonants rarely receives 
its proper emphasis. The inventors of the Greek alphabet re¬ 
modeled drastically the symbols which they borrowed in 
order to create a supple tool for human expression. Though the 
alphabet was probably not created primarily to set down litera¬ 
ture in permanent form, its wide use depended on its general 
utility, intellectual as well as economic, and on the rise of a rela¬ 
tively large aristocratic class. The very appearance of the Greek 
alphabet may be taken as a token of the increasing consciousness 
of Greek civilization in the eighth century; the rapid spread of 
writing is another testimonial to the quickening life of the era. 
Neither characteristic was Oriental in origin. 


EARLY GREEK RELIGION 

Once writinc comes to be used to set down the thoughts of 
man, the historian has another lens with which to peer into the 
past. The testimony of physical remains and of written words 


Crete: Demerge, La Cfita ddda- 
Uque, t4S-49. Thm: Mamrlno, Fra 
OrlenU e OccidanU. 261-67. Crete: 
Mergherlta CuArducci, “La CuUa 
deH'iOfabeto greco," Geras A. Keramo- 


poullou, 342-54. 

' Johannes Hasebroek, Trade and folU 
tics in Ancient Greece (London, 
lo-ix, 89; cf. Wade-Gcry, 
Poet of the lUad, 13-14. 
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does not always accord perfectly, partly because one source is 
essentially objective and the other is more liable to subjective 
distortion by the writers, partly because actual objects cannot 
well express all the non-material sides of man’s life. In any epoch, 
nonetheless, the same framework of basic concepts will dominate 
all its sources; from tlie point when the Iliad became essentially 
set, soon to be written down, we begin to be able to interrelate 
one type of evidence with the other. 

It becomes possible, accordingly, to see some major aspects 
of early Greek religion. At all times humanity’s views of its gods 
are an important subject for the historian. Religion reflects the 
innermost thoughts of men on their own nature, and its bclicf.s 
are the basic bond which holds together a society and cnal)le.s 
its members to endure the travails of life. Yet discernment of 
these thoughts is a delicate task, for they are not always directly 
expressed; they will, moreover, vary widely from class to class, 
from area to area, and even among individuals who stand side 
by side. To discuss Greek religion purely on the basis of the 
very scanty physical testimony of the Dark ages is not onl\' 
dangerous but also limited in rewards. Men must often feel, and 
feel deeply, religious beliefs which they do not know how to 
represent in physical form, or care to express thus. I have, there¬ 
fore, postponed consideration of this significant side of early 
Greek civilization until we can draw on epic evidence.* 

Both the physical and the written testimony shows, first, 
that historic Greek religion took its source from Mycenaean 
days, if not before. This information also suggests that at the 
end of the Mycenaean era and in the Dark ages changes oc¬ 
curred in religion which were as great as those already noted 
in aesthetic views and political organization. While the altera¬ 
tions within the Dark ages proper cannot be spelled out in 
detail, it is possible to detect that by the eighth century reli¬ 
gious evolution had proceeded a great distance; by this date 
development begins to be more visible and more speedy. The 

*In considering Creek religion, too, I, This work, together with his 
one must remember that it was not Minoari’Myccnaean Religion, gives 
"revealed” at any one time in a sacred basic references to the sources and to 
book and was not the preserve of a the great volume of modem literature, 
dedicated priesthood: Nilsson, CCR, 
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(a) Cortnthlan amphnra fmm Corhith 
fnr/i Phitto^raph I'oiirtfstj 17)A/', 

AihctiM. 

(h) Cticladic amjJntro from the ArtcmhUim 
on Datts, in the last iiafnn of Gmmi’trit' 
style {Dclot Museum). Photonraph from 
IX’ltw 3CV {Paris, lih'iU), pi- XVIII. 

(c) fi/ioJlcjn ovnoeluw frt>m Pdas (Pehn 
Afiut'iim). Photograph from Dt7»s A'V, />/. 
XLVl. 


(il) Arglcr iMtn* from Mycenae {AUmplia 
Museum 53-337). Photograph from US.A, 
XLIX (lysJ). W- XJ.V. 
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been attached to many local, diverse cultures, which had often 
looked ouhvard, such as the Hclladic of the Greek mainland; 
the Cycladic of the islands; the Minoan of Crete, which had 
strong ties to the Orient; tlie Trojan and other Middle Bronze 
cultures of tlie Asia Minor coast, which were linked in various 
respects to the Anatolian plateau. Thereafter Mycenaean civili¬ 
zation had spread over the Aegean widely, but rather thinly 
(see Map No. 1). Even in Greece proper it appeared as a culture 
of palaces, which did not entirely replace Middle Ilelladic ways 
among tlic peasantry'; Crete experienced an uneasy, incomplete 
amalgamation of Minoan and Mycenaean; and on the coast of 
Asia Minor Mycenaean influence seems, on the basis of our 
limited knowledge, to have been only partial. At Troy VI-VII 
this force remained an alien, though important factor; thus far a 
Mycenaean foothold appears certain on tlie east shore of tire Ae¬ 
gean solely at Miletus. And everywhere Mycenaean culture it¬ 
self reflected strong Oriental borrowings. 

Now, however, the western and eastern coasts of the Aegean, 
together with the islands between, became a cultural unit which 
could serve as a solid base for later Greek expansion. Tire uniflea- 
tion is manifest in the spread flrst of Protogeometric and then of 
Geometric pottery styles throughout the area, both styles de¬ 
riving their main impetus from the evolution in tlie potters" work¬ 
shops of the mainland; by 800 the Aegean—apart from its north¬ 
ern shores—also shared those qualities which the Athenians were 
later to single out as Hellenic in the Persian wars: “our common 
language, the altars and sacriflees of which we all partake, the 
common character which we bear." The end product is clear; its 
importance is suggested in the quotation from Herodotus (VIII. 
144); the causes of the phenomenon are not quite so obvious. We 
face here the rise of a Greek character, but at the moment I shall 
consider only its initial territorial spread. 

The Greeks of historic times were dimly aware that not 
all parts of the Aegean had earlier been unified culturally, and 
tradition explained the consolidation as a product of migration 
eastward from Greece, which began immediately after the Trojan 
war. In tlieir details the legends of these movements are worse 
than suspect. As I have already suggested in Chapter 2, the 
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historian cannot safely employ legend, myth, and epic to explore 
the Mycenaean age; the same grounds for caution still apply 
when we come to the period immediately on either side of 
1000 B.C., three centuries before writing began to be extensively 
used in Greece. In the form in which we have the tales of migra¬ 
tion, moreover, they clearly reflect a great deal of rationalization, 
by wliich myths had been neatly interlocked into chains where A 
moves B, B impels C, and so on. Pride of family and homeland 
also played a part in the flnal casting of the legends: Athenian 
antiquaries funneled the migrations through Attica, and great 
famihes of later Asia Minor spun ancestral connections with the 
heroes of the Trojan period.* The many modem efforts to rescue 
this material by manipulations, in which each student selects the 
detailed pieces he thinks appropriate and dismisses the rest, are 
unsound in method and historically valueless in their conclu¬ 
sions. 

The general weight of Greek tradition, nonetheless, should 
not be discarded, however justifiable may be our suspicion of the 
details. Once the invasions at the end of the Mycenaean age were 
over, Greek evolution proceeded on a consecutive line down into 
the age of writing; and tlie closer one comes to this stage the 
more probable is the relatively secure memory of major develop¬ 
ments. Genealogical traditions, for instance, carry a number of 
famihes back well before 700; some chains, such as that of Hec- 
ataeus' ancestors, extend close to 1000, though the earliest links 
in these lines are often of mythical quahty. In the lines which the 
poet Mimnermus of Colophon composed in the seventh century 
(fragment 12 Diehl): 

When from the lofty city of Neleian Pylos we came on ship¬ 
board to the pleasant land of Asia, and in overwhelming 
might destroying grievous pride sat down at lovely Colo¬ 
phon . . . 


^ M. P. Nilsson, Cubs, Myths, Oracles 
and Politics Ancient Greece (Lund, 
1951)1 60-63, finnly assigns the re¬ 
molding to the late sixth century on¬ 
ward; contra, Webster, From Mycenae 
to Homer, 140-54. See also Munro, 
JHS, LIV (1934), ii6-ai; Cassola, 


La Ionia nel mondo miceneo, 20-33, 
74-109, and Chap. 2, n. 3 (p. 66). 

Genealogies: Herodotus IL 143 
(Hecataeus); H. T. Wade-Cery, The 
Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge, 1952), 
fig. I (Heropythos of Chios); Bcloch, 
Criechische Geschichte, I. 2, 17-18. 
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a clear reference to migration, worthy of our respect, can be 
found. 

The tendency of tradition, based probably on genealogical 
reckoning, was to set tlie major movement from Greece in the 
twelfth and eleventh centuries. This too is reasonable, though the 
historian must place more weight on the fact that both the Ae¬ 
gean and the Near East were then in a fluid state. At any later 
date extensive colonization of Asia Minor is virtually inexplical)le. 
In the Dark ages the mainland was primarily engaged in re¬ 
building its social and cultural structure after a great collapse 
and had neither any serious surplus of population nor a strong 
enough organization to launch out overseas. 

That migrations of considerable scope had taken place is 
strongly suggested also by the religious patterns of the later 
Greek world, by the distribution of dialects, and by the similarity 
of tribal organization over wide areas on the mainland, in the 
islands, and on the coast of Asia Minor. The close resemblance of 
the Attic and Ionic dialects, the existence of the same four tribes 
in both areas (alongside others in Ionia), and the common fes¬ 
tival of tlie Apaturia in honor of tlie ancestors are points which 
cannot be explained away as the product of later cultural con¬ 
vergences; on the other hand, they do not justify Solon's sweep¬ 
ing claim that Attica was the fountainhead of Ionia. Similar 
resemblances among the Doric-speaking areas of Greece proper 
and Asia Minor arc likewise not easily accounted for unless ele¬ 
ments originally centered in Greece proper had expanded over¬ 
seas. 


While early migration thus probably occurred, on a scale 
which we have no means of measuring, this factor was but an 
ultimate basis for the consolidation of Aegean culture. Modem 
scholars have created many problems in essaying to reconcile the 
evidence of legend uith that of the physical remains; the root of 
their difficulty lies in the unfortunate tendency to explain cul¬ 
tural shifts solely in terms of movements of population. What 
actually took place in the Dark ages was far more a process of 
cultural adaptation, an expansion of the Creek civilization of the 
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mainland.® Even before 800 the new Hellenic outlook was begin¬ 
ning to exhibit those remarkable powers of attracting other peo¬ 
ples which were to be so marked tliroughout its history. 

If we analyze the archaeological evidence now available, it 
appears that the islands declined abruptly and greatly at the end 
of the Mycenaean age but were not, in the main, entirely de¬ 
serted. By the tenth century Protogcomctric pottery appears here 
and tliere in the central Aegean, partly of native origin, partly in 
imitation of the great Attic Protogcomctric style.* Farther east¬ 
ward pottery of mainland Greek types was continuously present 
at Samos from at least 900 b.c. onward (see Map No. a). On the 
coast of Asia Minor itself, the recent excavations at Old Smyrna 


* If we keep this fact in mind, the ef¬ 
fort to reduce the major Creek miera- 
tion down toward 800 b.c., wnen 
Creek civilization becomes dear along 
the coast of Azla Minor, is unneces¬ 
sary. Cassola, La tonia net mondo 
miceneo, 10-11, gives a bibliography 
of this view. See especially R. M. 
Cook, "Ionia and Greece in the^Elghth 
and Seventh Centuries b.c.,** JHS, 
LXVI (1946). 67-08; G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann, "Horsemen from Sardes," A/A, 
XLIX <1945), 570-81; "Archaeolo^ 
in Homeric Asia Minor," A/A, LII 
(1948), 135 - 55 ; "Ionia, Leader or 
FoUower?” HSCP, LXI (i 9 S 3 ). i- 37 ; 

. H. Jong^ees, "The Date of the 
onian Migration," Studia VoUeraff 
(Amsterdam, 1948), 7 t- 77 } Carl Roe¬ 
buck, Ionian Trade and Colonization 
(New York, i9S9)>ohap$. i-a. 

• Islands: j. M. Cool^ JHS, LXXI 
(I 95 i)> 250, and LXXII (195a), 106; 
Hazel D. Hansen, Studiet to D. M. 
Robinson, II, 54-63; N. M. Kontoleon, 

is Ni{ei),”Are/l. 
eph. 1945-47, i-«i. and Prekiika 
1951, 214-23; Scholes, 6SA, LI 
(1956), 35, who comes down to al¬ 
most sub-Mycenaeon pots at Aniorgos, 
Melos, and Naxos; Desborough, Pro- 
togeometrie Pottery, 153-66, 177-78, 
212-1$, who finds pottery of die era 
on Ceos, Faros, Naxos, Amorgos, Me¬ 
los, Siphnos, Andros, Tenos (see also 
BCH, UeXX [1956], 332), Rhenela, 


Delos, Scyros. 

Samos: Richard Eilmann, "Pruhe 
griechische Keramik iiri samischen 
Heraion," AM, LVIII (1933). 47 - 145 ; 
Werner Technau, "Griechische Kcra- 
mik im samischen Heraion," AM, LIV 
(1929), 6-64. Old Smyrna: reports in 
JHS, LXVII (1947), 41; LXXII 
(1952), 104; LXXIII {1953). »» 4 ; 
and now I. M. Cook, BSA, LlII-IV 
(1958-59), 10-11; Ekrem Akurcal. 
"Bayrakli kazisi Onrapor," Ankara Uni- 
oersitesi Dil ve rerih-Co^m/i/o FoJdil- 
teti Derclti. VIII (1950), 1-97. con¬ 
cerns cniefiy later levels. Miletus: 
Chap. 2, n. 2 (p. 50); while Mellaart, 
Belleten, XIX (1955}, 129, is un¬ 
doubtedly right that the collapse of 
order in Anatolia aided early Creek 
settlement, the evidence of Miletus 
suggests tliey could settle there in 
Late Bronze days. 

Other sites in eastern Aegean: 
Desborough, Profogeometric Pottery, 
215-18, 222-23; Hanfmann, //SCP, 
LXI (1953), 12-14; Cook, BSA, LIII- 
IV (195^9), 11. At Rhodes a dis¬ 
turbance in settlement patterns 
early in the eleventh century seems 
clear (Desborough, Protoeeometric 
Pottery, 232-33); Funima«, Opus. 
areJi., Ill (1944), 218-20, 264-65. at¬ 
tributes this to an Achaean tnfiux. Cre¬ 
tan development: Chap. 3, n. 9 (p. 
98}. 
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give us a site wliere Protogeometric vases were used alongside 
native pots; the probings at Miletus, now renewed, reveal an 
uninterrupted succession from Nfinoan and Mycenaean days on 
into tlie era of Protogcometric pottery, which had evolved its 
own local patteni by the second half of the ninth century. Proto- 
geometric ware has also been found at Lesbos, Chios (possibly), 
Cos, Rhodes, and As.sarlik in Caria, usually in limited qucmtitics 
beside native styles. All of this, and particularly the tentative 
manner in which Prologeoinetric vases enter local contexts, 
seems most cstsily c.xplaint'd as the fniit of growing cultural 
coniicctions throughout the Aegean.* 

By the ninth century the Greek mainland had progressed to 
the Geometric stage; abroad, this style was increasingly adopted 
in tlie late ninth and eighth centuries. At times the forms and 
decoration were clearly of native origin, for the Geometric style 
was far more subject to local variation than had been the Proto- 
geometric type. Infused in these pattems, however, were motifs 
drawn from mainland styles, particularly from the outstanding 
Geometric expression of Attica, which in turn reflected Cycladic 
and other influences after 800. In Crete, for example, the sur¬ 
vivals of Minoan-Mycenaean outlook which make it difficult for 
us to label any local pieces as truly Protogcometric yielded with 
great abniptness to a Geometric ware not directly derived from 
the earlier pottery but adapted from foreign models. 

Much more extensive archaeological and artistic study will 
be required, particularly along the coast of Asia Minor, before tlie 
ceramic evolution of the Dark ages becomes clear, but it does 
seem certain at the present time, first, that pottery of Greek type 
appeared on the islands leading to Asia Minor and along the 
coast itself relatively early and, secondly, that by 800 Greek 
culture was dominant virtually throughout the Aegean, at least 

* The process is wcU described for SmyntA had already passed com- 

Old Smyrna by J. M. Cook, JfIS, pictely in the hands of the lonians be- 

LXXll (1952), 104: "In the early fore the end of the ninth century.'* 

sUees the Protogcometric pottery See also his remarks in BSA, LII 1 ~IV 

loots like imported ware alongside tl^e (195^-59), 13; tlie ethnic interpreta- 

local monochrome potter)*, but in the tlon of cultural chances illustrates the 

ninth century the painted ware be- conventional point of view with which 

comes dominant; if Uk! pottery can be I disagree, 

used as a guide, it would seem that 
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in respect to pottery. That tlie same condition prevailed also 
linguistically will be shown shortly. 

An explanation of tin's cultural fusion as the product of the 
expansion of ideas, rather tlian of peoples, is in accordance both 
with the earlier history of the Aegean, which we have already 
examined, and with the well-known course of cultural flow in 
historic limes. Its vehicle was trade by sea, at least as far as the 
islands and Asia Minor were concerned. The inhabitants of the 
mainland and the islands had made u.se of tlu* .sen since at least 
the fourth millennium, if not before, and had been extremely 
active by sea in the Mycenaean age; thi.s* skill did not disai)pcar 
entirely in the simplification of life which followed the Myc'c- 
naean collapse. The Protogconiclric [xitlery of the mainland 
shows no real objects apart from a horse, and Iiarly and Strong 
Geometric potters w-ere almost as reluctant to move outside the 
realm of abstract motifs; yet a ship docs appear on an Attic 
skyphos of about 875-650 (see Plate 9a) and on a Cretan crater 
of the tenth century.* While trade was not a major part of the 
economic life of the Dark ages, to judge from the scarcity of 
foreign objects in graves, the occasional appearance of alien 
vases shows that it cannot be dismissed as absolutely nonexist¬ 
ent. If the rather sudden interest abroad in Attic Protogeomctric 
styles by 900 is a valid clue, seafaring may have begun to revive 
appreciably at that time; the increasing interconnections which 
appear in pottery during the next century suggest that it con¬ 
tinued to grow. 

As the civilization of mainland Greece expanded over the 
Aegean, it frequently met peoples who already spoke Greek dia¬ 
lects, small kernels scattered here and there in the Mycenaean 
age or immediately after its close in Crete, the islands, and the 


^Kraiker, Neue Seiirdge. 41; Brock, 
FortetsOt n. 45 (c£. terra-cotu bott, 
n. 54*)- 

The broadening out o( pottery 
movements in the Dark ages is graphi¬ 
cally illustrated in Wilhelm Kraiker, 
Aigtna: die Voeen dts 10. bii 7. Jahr^ 
hunderts o. Chr. (Berlin, 1951): At¬ 
tic, perhaps also Argive, in die tenth 
century; ^riothian from 900 on; in 


the ninth century Peloponnesian, Cy- 
cladie, Boeotian, Attic. Corinthian. C(. 
Desborough, Protogcometrie Pottery, 
299-300. Against the later feeling that 
seafaring was absent in the Golden 
Age (e.g.. Hestod, Works and Days 
236), puce Aeschylus. Prometheus 
Bound 467 f, who lists se.ifaring as a 
contribution of Prometheus to man. 
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coast of Asia Minor. At other points alien elements were drawn 
in and were Hcllcnized by a process of imitation and absorption 
often repeated thereafter. Tlie linguistic evidence, which shows 
the survival of non-Greek dialects spottily about tlie Aegean even 
in historic times, reflects the slow tempo of this cultural unifica¬ 
tion; so, too, does the maintenance of native social customs at 
some sites until late in the archaic period or even into tlie classic 
period. This factor, which Greek antiquarians were to explain as 
the product of intennarriuge between Greek settlers and native 
women, may often have been a simple testimony to incomplete 
cultural ahs’oriition. It is not without significance in the present 
connection that in the Iliad the distinction between Hellenic 
and non-ncllcnic was fur from sharp and certainly was not con¬ 
temptuous; “ in the time of Homer, opines Thucydides (I. 3), 
“the Hellenes were not yet known by one name, and so marked 
off as something separate from the outside world.” 

The existence of a countercurrent, from east to west, has 
already lieen .shown witli respect to the appearance of cremation 
and iron on the Greek mainland; and die tendency of Attica, 
with its close cultural neighbor Boeotia, to take over most com¬ 
pletely the custom of burning the dead is of weight in suggesting 
the main axis of cultural flow. Nonetheless, Asia Minor did not 
lead the Aegean culturally during the Dark ages. The essential 
developments in Greek pottery, sculpture, and architecture must 
be located in Greece proper, not Ionia; even economically the 
coastal settlements in the latter area lay on the fringe of the main 
sea routes until the seventh century at least. 


AEGEAN LOCALISM 

Within the Aegean, cultural patterns drew ever closer to¬ 
gether on the simple level which prevailed in the Dark ages. Out¬ 
side this enclave the wide net of foreign connections so notice¬ 
able in the Mycenaean age virtually disappeared. These two 

* Santo Mazzarino, Fra OrienU « Oe- caica (Florence, 1947), 85*66, 90*9a. 
ctdenie: ricerche dl storta greca or- 
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characteristics of tlie early Greek period are interconnected. If 
the outlook which had appeared on tlie mainland by about looo 
gained a strong hold throughout the Aegean, its success must be 
attributed at least in part to the lack of external competition and 
external diversion during a period of two centuries and more. 

To tlie west, Greek contact with Italy was almost entirely 
broken; only one or two Protogeometric sherds have been found 
in southern Italy.' The islands on the west coast of Greece mani¬ 
fested Protogeomctric styles at points, and on Ithaca Corinthian 
Geometric ware was imported and imitated by the middle of the 
ninth century. For this latter development I should prefer to 
look to a process of cultural diffusion ratlicr than to a hypothet¬ 
ical Gorinthian colonization. To the north, the developing Hel¬ 
lenic patterns had an influence as far as Thessaly; Macedonia 
remained outside the orbit. On the cast coast of the Aegean the 
forces of Greek civilization became firmly entrenched—and the 
interior was pacified—only toward 800 b.c. Thereafter Phrygia 
and Lydia began to swing slowly toward the Aegean. 

Most important of all, connections between the Orient and 
the Aegean were almost, though not quite completely, broken. On 
neither side, to be sure, had seafaring disappeared during the 
chaos following the Late Bronze age. The Egyptian envoy Wen 
Amun traveled from Egypt to Syria about 1060 in search of wood 
and found in the Syrian ports a numlicr of merchant vessels 
which were apparently organized in shipping guilds; * the story 
of Solomon’s commercial ventures with Hiram, king of Tyre, in 


’ Italy: Taylour, Mvcenacan Pottery 
fa Italy. only his Scoglio del 

Tonno nn. 165-^ seem Creek Prolo- 
seometrlc. Western islands: W. A. 
Heurtley and H. L. Lorimer, "Excava¬ 
tions in Ithaca I," BSA, XXXIII 
(i93a-33), sa-6s; Sylvia Benton, 
"Excavations m Ithaca III: The Cave 
at PoUs. II.” BSA, XXXIX ( 1938 - 39 ). 
1-51; SylNda Benton, "Further Exca¬ 
vations at Aelos,” BSA, XLVIII 
(1953)1 355-361; Desborough, Proto- 
geometric Pottery, a7a, 379^; Will, 
Korinthiaka, 38'4i, is justly doubtful 
of Corinthian settlement 

Thessaly: N. M. Verdclls’s studv 
(Chap. 3. n- 9 [p- 931 ); Milojiid, 


AA 1955, 181-131; DesWongh, Pro- 
tageometric Pottery, 130-37. The 
Marmariani ware published by W. A. 
Heurtley and T. C. Skeat, "Tlie TI10- 
los Tombs of Marmarlane.” B.SA, 
XXXI (1930-31), 1-55. is mostly 
eighth-century (cf. Verdelis and Ben¬ 
ton, JHS, LXX [1950). i8-ao). Mace¬ 
donia: Desborough, Protogeometric 
Pottery, 179-80; rec-ent finds, JHS, 
LXXIV (1954). 159; LXXV Suppl. 
(195.5). 15. 

Phrygia and Lydia: see below, 

f p. 210-11. 

W. F. Albright, "Tlic Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean about 1060 Studies to 
D. M. Robinson, 1 ,322-31. 
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the next century is famous. Yet contacts were reduced to an es¬ 
sentially insignificant level, partly because the markets offered 
by the' Mycenaean palaces had disappeared, partly because 
men’s energies and ambitions were nidely limited by the low 
plane of economic and social life. 

It may lx; doubted if men in the Aegean could do without 
the ointments and spices produced in the Orient, but neither 
these items nor such return exports as slaves from the Aegean 
would make much mark in our physical record. A metal bowl of 
north Syrian origin was buried in a Kerameikos grave of about 
850-825; tb<; Pnyx ha.s yi(;lded a bronze tripod perhaps of alxiut 
the same time; some Eastern motifs were being picked up by 
Geometric potters before 800, with Crete perhaps in the load; 
and the ivories of Sparta, the earliest of w-hich manifest Oriental 
indebtedness both in their material and in their techniques, may 
go back just l>efore 800.' In the other direction, Protogeometric 
sherds of Aegean origin have turned up in Cyprus, perhaps alrout 
900, and at Tell Abu Ilawam and other Levantine sites from the 
ninth century on. Thus far, thc.se isolated pieces are all that has 
been found to attest connections. More may well appear in the 
future in ninth-century or even tcnth-ccntury strata, but the 
negative impression which we must gain from the jp-eat hulk of 
the excavations, as well as from the purely local spirit of Greek 
Geometric styles, is very strong testimony that significant re¬ 
sumption of contacts via the eastern sea route took place in the 
Aegean only toward the beginning of the eighth century. 

This cultural isolation of the Aegean may appear surprising 
when one reflects that men who spoke Greek dialects lived all 
along the eastern searoad during the Dark ages. The settlement 
of Greek-speaking peoples in Caria and Pamphylia probably 
occurred in the unrest at the end of the Bronze age, and may 
have been a product of their search for secluded, relatively safe 


•Brock, Fortttsa, aa, on the Pnyx 
tripod {cf. Benton, JUS, LXX [i95^h 
17); Kiibler, Kerameikos, IV, 17, so¬ 
ar, and V. 1, 1590. lar (bibliogra¬ 
phy), with "Eine Bronzeschale im 
kerameikos,*’ Studies to D. M. Robin- 
son, II, as-ap. Creek ware in the 


East: Chap. 3, n. 4 (p. 9S); Chris¬ 
toph Clairinont. “Greek Pottery from 
the Near East,” Benjtus, XI (i954'' 
5S)> 8S“i39; Manfmann, Aegean and 
Near East. 166-67, 174-75; Maao* 
rino. Fra Oriente e Occidente, 856 ff. 
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sites' In Cilicia the appearance of late Mycenaean pottery at 
some sites has been taken to betoken earlier settlement; kings 
with Greek names, who traced their ancestry to Mopsus, a figure 
known in Greek myth, ruled over the Danauna or Danaians in 
this district late in the eightli century. The date at which Greek- 
speaking peoples took up their liome in Cyprus is much debated; 
but, whether this wave came in late Mycenaean times or in the 
eleventh century, it was strong enough to endure throughout the 
Dark ages. None of these areas, however, participated in the 
initial evolution of Greek civilization; the. only evidence of earlier 
Aegean connection which appears here is the survival of Greek 
dialects and, at points, of Nfycennean pottery motifs and shapes. 

This fact tlnows perhaps our clearest light on the cultural 
consolidation of the Aegean itself. The substructure for the fusion 
was furnished by the migrations at the close of the Bronze age, 
but only the districts which lay thereafter in direct contact with 
the Greek mainland participated in the evolution of the Dark 
ages. The new spirit which had begun to unfold in the south¬ 
eastern districts of Greece proper had a full opportunity, un¬ 
challenged by outside models, to exert an attractive force on the 
rest of the Aegean for two full centuries; and the vehicle for that 
attraction was quite as much cultural proximity as similarity of 
racial background. Those Greek-speaking peoples who had 
driven beyond the effective range of mainland development.s fol¬ 
lowed a different cultural path until Aegean civilization was 
ready to spread more widely after 800 and so to reclaim them. 
Within the Aegean itself the diffusion of mainland pottery pat¬ 
terns in the Dark ages and their interaction with local points of 


* Ciria-PampKylift: KlelUart, AnotSt, 
IV (1954), 176-78; A. Heubeck, 
BeiitUgg zur NamgnforKhung, VII 
(1956), 8-13, on Pamphyliaii Greek. 
Cilicia: views on the Karate^ inscrip- 
tiOD, probably of the earfy seventh 
century, may be found in Cussola, La 
Ionia nel mondo miceneo, 110-18; 
Machteld J. Mellink, Bibliotheca Ori- 
gntalis, VII (1950), 141-50- Mopsos, 
from Aeolian Cyme, was said to na\'e 
founded Side and Colophon and to 
have been buried in Cilicia; note also 


the stories of Amphilochos (Be)och, 
Criechischa Geschichte, I. 2,107-09). 
Sdiachcrmeyr, Poseidon, 175-78. 
othen connect the myth of Belluro- 
phon with early Creek settlement in 
Lyda and Cana. 

Cyprus: see Chap. 2, n. 4 
(p. 52); on Mycenaean survivals into 
Cypriote Decorated (Debased Le- 
vanto-IIelladic) and Proto White 
Painted ware, cf. Furumark, 0 ^. 
arch.. Ill (1944), 231-58, and Gjer- 
stad, ibid. 75-77- 
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view had produced a rich variety in Greek Geometric pottery by 
800 B.C.; the tendency to interpret common themes in local forms 
had an opportunity in the tenth and ninth centuries to become 
well set as an enduring force for later Greek history. 


THE GREEK DIALECTS 


Generau2ation from the evidence of the pottery to the 
course of early Greek civilization as a whole is strongly supported 
by the parallel linguistic developments in the Aegean. By 800 the 
Greek language had become tlic basic speech of the peoples 
living in Greece, on the islands, and along the western coast of 
Asia Minor. In this development and also in the existence of 
distinct dialects within the common tongue we have independ¬ 
ent light of great value on the evolution of the Dark ages. 

Most surely men in the Aegean had not been entirely Indo- 
European in the second millennium. The style of writing termed 
Linear A, which had been employed in Minoan Crete, cannot 
yet be read, but it does not seem to have been used for a Greek 
tongue. The place names of the Aegean world are largely drawn 
from an earlier speech which was probably not Indo-European. 
This stratum of Bronze-age tongues occasionally survived far 
enough into historic times to be employed in inscriptions, as on a 
famous but puzzling stone from Lemnos and on epigraphical 
material from eastern Crete, the home of the Eteocretans.* 
Whether the mysterious Pelasgians, Leleges, Carians, and other 
peoples whom Greek historians and antiquarians described as 
pre-Greek elements actually ever existed as such, or even neces- 


* Eteocretao inscriptions: T. Fried¬ 
rich, Kleinesiatische SpratJiacnkmOleT 
(Berlin. 103*). U7-48; Demargne, 
La Crdte dddaliqua, 102-07: but the 
effort of Ernst Langlotz, *^100 eleo- 
kretische Sphinx,” CoroUa Curtius 
(Stuttgart, 1937), 6o-^a, to tie artis¬ 
tic monuirrents to this lineuislic sphere 
is dangerous. Lemnos stele: Mar^t 
Falkner, "Epigraphisebes und archaO|^ 
loaches *ur Stele von Lemnos, 


Friihgesehichte und Sprachwissen- 
schaft (Vienna, 1948). 91-109. 
bibliography there cited. 

Pelasgians: Eduard Meyer, ”Die 
Pelasger," Fortekungen zur alien G«- 
sehichte, I, i-ia4: Beloch. Griechl- 
sehe Ceachiehta, I. a, 45-60, as Greek; 
T. A. R. Munro, “Pelasgians and loni- 
ans,” JHS, UV (1934). 109-28, as 
the root of the looians. 
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sarily spoke non-Greek tongues, cannot now be firmly estab¬ 
lished; but the general lone of these references shows that Greek 
writers were aware of a process of linguistic consolidation in the 
Aegean. For there can be no doubt tliat tlie survivals of non- 
Greek languages were in the historic period no more than the 
fossils of distant ages. Men in the historic Aegean spoke Greek. 

Tlie background to this situation was in part the earlier 
external invasions and internal migrations of pi*ople.s who had 
learned Greek at their mothers’ knees. One wave of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean speech had probably entered the Aegean at the beginning 
of the Middle Ilclladic era; from this element came the lords of 
tlie Mycenaean palaces.* Their tongue, as reflected in tlic tablets 
of Linear B, has recently l>con well termed “south Greek,” and 
seems to have been the same in Pylos, Mycenae, Bocotia, and 
Cnossus. At the close of tlie Mycenaean age a second wave of 
invasion introduced, apparently, what may be called a "north 
Greek” dialect. 

Both the earlier and the later waves scattered bands of set¬ 
tlement across the Aegean in the Late Bronze age and in the un¬ 
rest which marked its end. Neither in Greece nor abroad can we 
properly visualize these conquerors as wiping out the earlier 
peoples. Throughout history, except in parts of the modern Eu¬ 
ropean outpourings, invasions have l>een the work of relatively 
small groups who enter, conquer, and settle down on top of and 
beside a much larger native population. Already in the Myce¬ 
naean age, to judge from the non-Greek words appearing in the 
palace tablets, a process of linguistic unification was at work; by 
historic times over half the stock of words employed in Greek 
may have been of other than Indo-European origin.* 

The increasing dominance of the Greek tongue os the basic 
structure of Aegean speech thenceforth was not due solely to 


’There is no archaeological or mi- 
graphic evidence for the view that 
two peoples, one speaking the ances¬ 
tor of Ionian, the other of Aeolian or 
Achaean, came early in the second 
millennium, as suggested by Paul 
Kretschmer, '*Zur Geschidite der grie- 
chisd^n Dialekte," Clotta, I (1909), 
9-59; Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, 


98-97; C. D. Buck, "The Language 
Situation in and about Greece in the 
Second Millennium CP, XXI 

(1926}, i-a6; and many others. 

■* Hans Krahe, "Die Vorgeschichte des 
Griechentums nach dem Zeugnis der 
Sprache," Die Aniike, XV (1939), 
175-94- 
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racial reasons. Greek, thus, was widely scattered over the Aegean 
and so could serve as a medium of communication, particularly 
among the dominant political and economic elements; for the in¬ 
vaders did become masters of this world. Anotlier factor was the 
relatively low plane of culture which had existed previously, 
except in Minoan Crete; and here, interestingly enough, the 
strongest survival of non-Greek speech seems to have occurred, 
among the Etc-ocretans. And finally, we must keep in mind tire 
inherent attractiveness of Greek as a supple, logical tool of ex¬ 
pression—the cpialities of which were strikingly similar to those 
expressed in the logic of the also attractive Geometric pottery— 
together with the probability that Aegean mythology and epic 
tradition were encased within this framework. 

If the inhabitants of the Aegean basin had come by inherit¬ 
ance and still more by absorption to speak a common tongue by 
historic times, they did so only in several distinct dialects, which 
differed more in pronunciation tlian in vocabulary. The Dark 
ages had a strongly local flavor, which worked toward divergence 
in speech as well as in pottery. 

When Greece emerged into historic times, the west coast of 
Asia Minor was inhabited from north to south by men who spoke 
respectively Aeolic, Ionic, and Dorian dialects. These relatively 
well-defined varieties of Greek ran roughly westward across the 
islands of the Aegean to Greece proper: Dorian through Rhodes 
and Crete to the Peloponnesus, Ionic through the Cyclades to 
Attica, Aeolic through Lesbos to Thessaly and Boeotia. In 
Greece itself, however, the pattern was not so tidy. The hills in 
the center of the Peloponnesus were occupied by the Arcadians, 
whose tongue was most similar to that of Cyprus; Attic differed 
in certain respects very sharply from Ionic and in others ap¬ 
proached Dorian; central Greece is divided by modem linguistic 
scholars among Boeotians. Thessalians, and Northwest Greeks. 

The origin of these dialects cannot be fixed with precision, 
in the lack of sure epigraphic or literary evidence before the 
seventh century. Basically their geographical distribution has 
some connection with early movements about tlie Aegean, but 
only in the most general sense. Remarkably detailed but extraor¬ 
dinarily diverse pictures of these movements have been drawn 
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on the basis of dialectal evidence; the draftsmen of such recon¬ 
structions have quite ignored the archaeological c\’idence as a 
rule and, worse yet, have commonly disregarded the fact that 
spoken languages change with relative rapidity. To treat the 
historic dialects as virtually fi.xed entities over long, analpha¬ 
betic centuries is extremely unsafe. 

Greek linguistic divergence seems rather to have experi¬ 
enced major steps after the end of the Mycenaean age. One re¬ 
cent suggestion, which is at Iciist plausible, derives from Myce¬ 
naean or “south Greek" the Arcado-Cypriotc dialect and also 
Attic and Ionic,* From "north Greek" would come in the first 
degree the Aeolic dialect, which in its Thessalian form may rep¬ 
resent this earlier tongue most fully; and then also Dorian and 
sundry other dialects of later Greece. The distinctions, indeed, 
between Attic and Ionic may still have been crystallizing in the 
eighth century. 

The linguistic transformation of the Aegean from the Myce¬ 
naean era into the Dark ages shows once more the chain of 
progress which we can see in the pottery. Historic Greek dialects, 
like Protogeometric and Geometric pottery, were ultimately de¬ 
scended from roots in the second millennium; but the change 
which had taken place was a very considerable one. The presence 
of many dialects underlines the localism of the era; yet regional 
and general ties also existed. The process of splintering did 
not reduce the Aegean to a welter of mutually incomprehensible 
tongues. By 800 the Aegean shared the same basic speech, and 
at that time the Greek tongue in its highest form, the epic poetry 

• W. Porzif», "Sprachficographische feet; Vittore PisAnl, for instance, takes 
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of Homer, beautifully illuminates the most basic intellectual 
characteristics of Greek civilization. To this point I shall return 
in tlie next chapter, in considering the hexameter. In view of 
the racial theories which still plague our understanding of 
Greek history it might be well also to note once more that such 
terms as “Dorian” and “Ionic” are purely linguistic; their speak¬ 
ers did not necessarily have any fundamental, blood-carried dif¬ 
ferences in cultural outlook. 


POLITICAL PAHERNS 

From the spread of Protogcometric and Geometric styles 
over the Aegean as well as from its linguistic domination by one 
language, albeit divided into dialects, the historian can deduce 
the rise of a fundamental cultural unity. This process may be 
called a horizontal extension of Greek civilization. Another sig¬ 
nificant step was the consolidation in depth which resulted as 
the political, social, and cultural patterns in each area became 
more firmly established and integrated. This aspect of the Dark 
ages must concern us during the balance of the present chapter. 

For the era 1000-800 the so-called “history” decked with 
specific names and dates, which was constructed in classic and 
Hellenistic times, had best be dismissed out of hand. It is a 
mere web of guesses to camouflage the obscurity of the age. 
Even the marvelous chapters at the beginning of Thucydides' 
history, which sketch the early evolution of Greece, have hypno¬ 
tized too many modem scholars; Thucydides was usually a care¬ 
ful critic of events in his own time, but in turning to the past he 
could do no more than rationalize mythical lore. The legends 
which assert that the Dorians expanded from tlie Argolid north¬ 
east to Epidaurus, northward into the Corinthia and Megarid, 
or southwest to Sparta (see Map No. 2) may well have some 
validity, yet we cannot prove them purely on the basis of scat¬ 
tered archaeological hints.* Nor could such historical themes as 

* Corinthia and Megarid: Dunbabin, chora and Corinthian Encroachment,** 
JHS, LXVIII (1948), 63-64; N. G. L. BSA, XLIX (1954), 93-ioa. Sparta: 
Hammond, “The Heraeum at Pera- Skeat, Dorians in Archacobgy, 3i~35- 
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purposeful interstate relations and internal class struggles liave 
any real place in the simple society of tliose early centuries; true 
wars, as distinguished from cattle-raiding and other border 
skirmishing, could occur only in an age of well-organized states. 

In political terms, all that wc can hope to establish is the 
character of tlie general framework by which men of the Dark 
ages assured basic order to their life. If evolution occiuTcd, it 
probably should be sought in a consolidation of local units of 
government after the chaotic movements at the end of the Myce¬ 
naean age and in an increa.singly firm scn.so of political stnic- 
turc and spirit; hut this .suggestion is purely an iiifer<*nce from 
the evolution of Geometric order. Our only useful evidence 
comes from the very end of the age, in tl»c epic poems. The 
Homeric world, how'ever, lies so decisively iK’fore the upheaval 
which produced the city-state (polis) that one is probably 
justified in taking its picture of tribally organized peoples and 
‘^hereditary monarchy with established rights and limitations" 
(Thucydides I. 13) as applicable in the earlier, slowly moving 
centuries. 

The abstract tenns of political life w'hich appear in the 
Iliad are those familiar in historic times, but the .system ex¬ 
pressed in such tenns as polis, demos, boule, agora, was still only 
a rudimentary hint of later organization.’ In the Iliad, polis and 
asty are never sharply distinguished from each other in the 
historic sense of “state" and “town”; both were inhabited, defen¬ 
sible localities. Their inhabitants seem to have considered them¬ 
selves superior to the agroikoi or isolated inhabitants of field and 
pasture; but, lest we judge too much from this feeling as to the 
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presence of city life, it must be remembered that the Greeks, 
even when they were purely farmers, tended to dwell together in 
groups. The term poUs does at times have a vague connotation of 
“state,** as in giving the name to an area. Chieftains and other 
heroes are occasionally identified as coming from a particular 
polis; a stranger may be asked what his polis is. But far more 
often the question is put: “What is your demos?^ 

The basic unit was not a firmly organized state in a territo¬ 
rial sense, nor was it simply a people; the demos was a people in¬ 
habiting a specific area. This de 7 nos was organized in subdivi¬ 
sions, tribes and phratrics above all, for military purposes, 
for the preservation of law and order, and probably for most 
other purposes of communal life; even the gods are grouped in 
phijlai or tribes in epic tradition. While the invading elements of 
a demos may have Boated freely for a while at the end of the 
second millennium, they sooner or later settled down and amal¬ 
gamated with the earlier population; and the area occupied by 
any one demos, which resulted from the fusion, came to be a 
generally definable tract which had commonly as kernel a polis. 
This seems usually to have been an inhabited site—i.e., a village; 
it also often served as the refuge and religious center of the 
people. 

The political bonds, however, of the men who assembled 
here were not primarily territorial; they were far more those of 
tribal unity and of obedience to a particular basiletis. The tribal 
ties, expressed in common cult and social customs, were of 
great, continuing importance, but were probably of an uncon¬ 
scious nature. Conscious political ties, to judge from the epic, 
must have been mainly on a personal basis; the basileus, as their 
focus, was an important clement in the framework of society. To 
understand his nature we would do well to avoid the commonly 
employed equivalent, “king,** for tliis inevitably suggests to a 
modern reader a position of great power and wide estate. 

Greece had known such masters in the Mycenaean age, 
when each great palace fortress had served as center for a far- 
ruling ivanax, supported by a bureaucracy of scribe-treasurers. 
Though every technical term in the Mycenaean tablets is still 
open to debate, it appears that a military retinue may have held 
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its land for military service to the king. Below him tliere was a 
chain of local government, in which we can probably fit the of¬ 
ficials called poa'Si-re-u in the tablets and perhaps village spokes¬ 
men and councillors.' At the end of the Late Bronze era, how¬ 
ever, this imitation of Oriental monarchy had fallen with a crash. 
The centralized political administration implied in the palace 
archives dissolved; the term tuanax itself disappeared from the 
Greek vocabulary save as a term for gods and as an epithet in the 
Homeric poems. The hasilcus was a successor not of the tvanax 
but of the local lords and the warleaders of the invaders who 
amalgamated with or superseded these pa^-si-re-u. 

In absolute terms this political change represented a great 
deterioration, which probably took place very swiftly. The mod¬ 
em argument that the basileis gradually lost their strength across 
the Dark ages, by granting out their domains to warriors, not 
only is sheer speculation but also is quite misleading; * what¬ 
ever royal powers and domains the kings had held were dissi¬ 
pated, in the main, on the breakdo^vn of political order at the 
end of the Mycenaean period. Nonetheless this development 
was one of the most important underlying steps in the rise of 
Greek civilization. Had it not occurred, Greek society could 
scarcely have become integrated as a basically unified stnic- 
ture, nor would the city-state of later days, the fruit of that 
structure, have emerged. 

To understand both the political framework of the Dark 
ages themselves and the subsequent evolution out of this sys¬ 
tem, one must always keep in mind the limited strength of the 
hasileus, who dominated only a small area. That the peoples of 
Greece may have felt cultural, religious, and linguistic tics over 
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fairly wide districts is suggested above all by the religious leagues 
known in later times, which met for worship at especially sacred 
points.* Beyond the clues afiFordcd by these and other traditional 
groupings, the main evidence for the political topography of 
the Dark ages should be tlie famous catalogue of the Creek 
army against Troy, in the Second Book of the Iliad; but this 
picture, though marvelously detailed, is not the guide we 
might wish. The epic gcograj^hic references are probably con- 
tamitiatcd Imth by poetic fancy and by archaizing tendencies, 
though I much mistrust the recent ingenious maniptilations of 
this material to prove its Mycenaean origin and topographic 
trustworthiness.* Worse yet, the artistic requirements of the epic 
limited the number of figures who could take part; botli in the 
catalogue and in tlie list of leaders in Iliad IV. 250 if. the major 
cultural and linguistic districts are assigned to only one or a few 
basileis. 

In the practical terms of actual government, however, the 
area which looked to each individual warleader and so served 
as root for a later city-state had come to be very small before the 
end of the Dark ages. The resources of a basileus in so poor an 
era probably barely covered even the simple need of cult and 
rudimentary state. In some localities, indeed, the existence of 
several basileis side by side, which we find later in the Odijs- 
setjt at Elis, and elsewhere, may have been the case earlier.* 
Even in Homeric days the leaders were still intimately connected 
with the daily duties of farming and herding, as indeed they 
must be if they were to maintain any state for themselves and 
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for tlieir retainers (thcrapontes). Apart from gifts by foreigners 
—to whom in turn countergifts had to be presented—the un¬ 
certain rewards of raiding, and not very well defined gifts by 
their subjects, the Homeric basileis liad to live by agriculture, 
carried out both on their lands and on a temenos assigned 
them by the tribal community; their reserves consisted mainly of 
ancestral treasures, food, and stores of metals.^ 

Tliat tlic chieftains continued to live in tlie old Mycenaean 
palaces is often asserted, but there is no proof that any of these 
were occupied across the Dark ages. Architectural and artistic 
skills had certainly sunk too low for the construction of any new 
palaces or great tombs; the 'mansion" at Karphi, which was ap¬ 
parently the home of the village chieftain, may well have been 
occupied by a man who called himself basileus. 

The basileis did not stand far above their fellow tribesmen 
either in economic or in political interests, nor apparently 
did their plane of life and social customs differ radically from 
those of the upper classes who fought beside them; among the 
tombs of the early Dark ages at Athens there is no spectacular 
divergence in the extent of burial gifts. Most significant of all, the 
basileis did not absorb all the political powers of the community, 
as the wanax had come close to doing in the Mvcenacan age. 
Even in that era the tablets seem to suggest that the villages had 
local officials; when we again begin to see tlie Greek countiy- 
side, in the Homeric epics, it is quite clear that the chieftains 
were not omnipotent, and did not "administer" through agents. 
In the lawsuit depicted on the shield of Achilles, judgment 
lay in the hands of village wise men.* Priests and seers con¬ 
veyed the will of the gods, who could speak to any man if they 
so desired. Assemblies of the folk and of the greater men occurred 
sporadically for political, religious, and other functions. These, 
too, did not proceed on regular rules and had no specific func¬ 
tions. The agora of the people voiced its opinion, if at all, only 
by shouts and mob action; the nobles, when convened in meal 
and council (boule)y at times spoke tlieir minds freely, yet their 

«Iliad IX. 149-55: A. M. Andreades. * Iliad XVIII. 497-508: on this much 
A History of Creek Public Finance, I vexed scene, sec E. Wolf, Griechisehes 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933), 3-29; Fin- Rechtsdeuken. I (Frankfurt, 1950). 
wy. World of Odysseus, 104-06. 88 ff. 
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great days of power were still to come. Nonetheless agora and 
boule did have to take place as a medium by which chieftains 
and followers could sense each others opinion; and the upper 
classes had an independent place. 

In some recent studies it is suggested that the basileus re¬ 
flects Indo-European principles of political organization.® The 
line of argument which reads back from the days of Germanic 
kingship often goes much too far in postulating clear ][X)litical 
theories among the primitive peoples of north-central Eurasia, 
hut we may grant that the invaders of Greece brought with them 
.some views on the relations of chieftain and followers (though 
we do not really know what these were). More important forces, 
surely, arose from the facts of political life in the Dark ages. 
The simple economic and social plane of the era, which intensi¬ 
fied the divisive forces of Greek geography, helped to turn the 
land away from a temporary imitation of Oriental monarchy on 
tlie grand scale and to tie men into small, practically self- 
suflicicnt political units. 

Much of the governance of daily life was automatically exe¬ 
cuted in the operations of the social blocks into which tlie peoples 
were grouped; the areas of conscious choice for either basileus or 
subjects were very limited. In the eyes of his contemporaries the 
reputation of a basileus depended on his own prowess; only 
forceful men, who had "might,” could hope to be chieftains in 
the neighl>orhood raids for cattle and female slaves. But their 
powers were always limited by the unwritten code of themis, 
"what is done.” This fluid yet rigidly circumscribed situation 
changed little until the upsurge of Greek activity in the eighth 
centu^)^ 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF EARLY GREECE 

A MODERN CITIZEN of a firmly organized national state, 
reared in a metropolitan social and economic system, will have 

"Specific applications of these ideas I5~i8; Joan Puhvel, ’'Helladlc King- 
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as much difficulty in comprehending the social as the political 
structure of early Greece. If we are to understand even the most 
basic characteristics of its social life, we must place ourselves in 
a very alien environment 

Economically its base was a primitive form of agriculture, in 
which virtually everyone of working age had to labor to drag 
food from the soil; but beside the villagers one must allow some 
room, first, for nomadic herders, who were possibly more com¬ 
mon then than in the eighth and following centuries, and, sec¬ 
ondly, for at least a few artisans and adventurers by land and 
sea. Socially the men and women who inhabited the Aegean 
lands across the Dark ages were a primitive folk. From the find¬ 
ings of comparative anthropology on more recent, more easily 
studied societies we can gain some in.sight into the probable 
qualities of such a traditional, group-centered people, though 
always the historian must proceed soberly and with care in 
assessing the meaning of the fossilized customs which survived 
down into historic Greece. It is better to speak only in general 
terms on matters of classes, social groups, and social attitudes 
than to create a misleadingly detailed picture on the basis of 
current anthropological and psychological theories.' 

Despite the strong efforts which have been made in recent 
times to prove that Indo-European peoples had an underlying 
caste organization of warriors, priests, and peasants, Greek his¬ 
tory nowhere reveals any discernible signs of a true caste out¬ 
look.* Socially and economically distinct classes, however, did 
exist from early times. Personal ownership of the land, in the 
sense in which we know fee simple, seems to have been lacking, 
and there are a few hints that communal exploitation of a peo¬ 
ple’s territory had been known, particularly, perhaps, in connec¬ 
tion with semi-nomadic ways; * but in virtually all areas tlie 

* H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture tn 
Greece (London, 1925), 4-5, 36, 
gives a judicious warning; d. Leon 
nobin, “Quelques survivances dant U 
pensM phliosophique des Crecs dune 
mentalirt primitive,’' REG, XLDC 
(»936), 255-92. 

• Georges Dum^l, Jupiter, Mars, QuU 
rinus (Paris, 1941), 252-57; L. R. 


Palmer, Achaeans and Indo^Euro- 
perns (Oxford, 1955), who tries to 
find the three groups in the Myce¬ 
naean tablets; Nilsson, Cults and Pol¬ 
itics, 143-49. who essays to prove 
economic divisions In the Ionian tribes. 
•The most recent surveys of this 
^roy question are M. I. Finley, 
“Homer and Mycenae; Property and 
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arable land, whether held by clans or other social groups, was 
not evenly divided among the possessors. To this condition of 
inequality the effects of the invasions at the end of the Myce¬ 
naean age must have contributed; tendencies to class division 
were already present at least from Early Helladic times. 

On the one side, to judge from the evidence of the Homeric 
epics and later materials, were peasants, poor day laborers, and 
slaves. The slaves, who were chiefly women, worked in the 
househokls as maids, processors of wool, concubines, and the 
like. Shepherds and other masculine slaves appear in Homer, 
but large-scale agricultural .slavery was never to be common in 
Greece.* Some slaves were house-bom; others were captives of 
wars or raids. “Zeus takes away half his worth from a man," 
says Eumacus, “when the day of slavery comes upon him”; but 
while slaves could know blows, they were also at times respected 
and even owned their own slaves. In the worst position of all, ap¬ 
parently, were the landless laborers, the thetes, for while slaves 
at least had firm attachment to some household, the thetes were 
adrift in a world where economic and social security was based 
on group ties. When Odysseus in the underworld praised 
Achilles’ position as king of the dead, his erstwhile comrade-in- 
arms rejoined tliat it would be far better to serve as thetes some 
peasant of small acres on earth. 

In later days the landholding peasants themselves were at 
times to be serfs, as in Crete, Thessaly, and elsewhere. The 


Tenure,” Ilistorla, VI (1957), 133- 
59; Ed. Will, ”Aux origines du r^ime 
fonder grec; Homcre, llusiudc ct 
ranriere-pLin mycintfn,” HEA, LIX 
(>957)» 5“SO' Finley seems more cor¬ 
rect in rejecting ony extensive conti¬ 
nuity in patterns of landholding. Tlie 
case for early communal ownership 
gains its best support from IHad Xll. 
421, cf. 541-59; one must also 

take into account the state contribu¬ 
tion to the meals of the warriors, as on 
Crete (Aristotle, Politics IZ. 7. 3. 
ia7aa; Athcnacus IV. t43a-b; R. F. 
Willetts, Aristocratic Soiketj/ in An¬ 
cient Crete [London, 1955], 252). 
George Thomson, “On Creek Land- 


Tenure,” Studies to D. W. Robinson, 
II, 640-50, .seeks to reinforce his argu¬ 
ment in Studies in Ancient Creek So¬ 
ciety; The Prehistoric Aegean (rev. 
ed.; London, 1954). 297 B.; but see 
Chap. 11, n. 2 (p. 358). 

^ Slaves: my study, “An Ovcrdo.se of 
Slavery,” Journal of Economic His¬ 
tory, XVIII (1958), 17-32; Bolke- 
stein. Economic Life, 74-76; Denys 
Page, The Homeric Odysseu (Oxford, 
>955)> ^05, on the limiteo terms in 
Homer. Their treatment: Odyssey 
XVII. 320-23; cf. IV. 244-45, xf. 
190-91, and XIV. 59-61 against XV. 
403 ff., XV. 376-79, XI\^ 449-52. 
Thetes: Odyssey XI. 489-91. 
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legal refinement which drove them down to this position may 
well have been the product of aristocratic consolidation in l)is- 
toric times and will be considered as such in Chapter 9; even 
then the peasants were generally free and enjoyed a rclati\elv 
secure, if humble, place in society. We can, I think, postulate 
no less for the Dark ages. 

To what extent the peasants represented the older popula¬ 
tion, and the upper classc.s the invading elements, one Ciui only 
guess. Our knowledge of conque.st aristocracies at other times in 
history suggests that due allowance must be made for possilnli- 
ties of some initial amalgamation between old and ii<‘w iippcT 
levels as well as for the likelihood of intermarriage; c(*rlainly a 
general social integration took place in the centuric.s of the Dark 
ages. At least by the end of the era the upper and lower clas.scs 
of Greece formed a consolidated society with a common pattern 
of civilization and speech, subject only to the inevitable cultural 
variations which result when some men possess wealth and 
wider contacts—and the very minor nature of these variations h 
suggested by the general uniformity of the tombs. 

Tliis integration was, from the social point of view, one of 
the greatest bequests of the period to later Greek hi-storv. 
Nowhere in historic times is there any valid evidence that tlic 
upper classes of one area differed in culture from those of an¬ 
other because of racial background, nor within any one people 
did the upper and lower classes have basically different cultural 
inheritances. Modem assertions tliat the masters preserved a 
Nordic outlook and so were more capable of culture are pure 
nonsense, bred of modem racial prejudice, not of the ancient 
evidence. 

In the primitive Aegean world of the early first millennium 
B.c. the upper classes, moreover, were far simpler than the 
nobility of medieval western Europe, who inherited much from 
the developed pattern of the Roman Empire. On this important 
point we must be clear. The leading elements in Homer did 
stand sharply apart from the poorer peasants or landless thetes; 
their social position as the warriors of the community tended to 
give them a special sUndard of life, dominated by the need 
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to show bravery; and tliey expressed their distinctive position in 
some physical possessions. The ownership of horses, animals of 
limited economic utility in the day-to-day labors of Greek farm¬ 
ing, seems to have been one of the most prized of these attri¬ 
butes. Tlie early tripods of Olympia and elsewhere were prob¬ 
ably dedicated by horse-owners who had won chariot races; 
when real objects began to appear more commonly on vases in 
the Strong Geometric style, these were often horses, either 
drawn or simply modeled plastic decorations (individually or 
in teams) on tlu* lids of pyxides.* None of llicse qualities, how¬ 
ever, connote.s the presence of a truly aristocratic spirit, a great 
force in later Greek liistory but one which we can trace back 
only to the end of tlic eighth century. By that date, however, 
the earlier essential uniformity of all free men in the demos was 
Ixjginning to jell into concepts of the rights and duties of the 
free citizen. 


Throughout the Dark ages men lived not by and for them¬ 
selves but within a strong web of groups. Topographically, the 
countryside of Greece almost forces its population into clusters; 
socially, this turbulent era was not one for men to dwell apart 
or to maintain life on an individual level. The main social units 
which sur\'ivcd into historic times were those of family, clan, 
warrior band, and tribe. 

Basic, but only in a practical sense, was the family 
(oikos), vital for the purposes of procreation and child-raising 
but too small for independent action. The clan (genos) was at 
least theoretically a group of related families; while it was prob¬ 
ably an early unit, its era of greatest importance perhaps came 


^ K. 560 (Plate 5a); K. 290 about 
825-800 B.C., Keram^ot, V. i, 127- 
*8, 135-36, 179 n. 176; K. 257 about 
800 (Plato 8b). Cf. Sylvia Benton, 
‘The Dating of Horses on Stands and 
Spectacle Fibulae in Greece," JHS, 
LJCX (1950), 16-22; Sidney D. Marlc- 
man, The Horse in Creek Art (Balti¬ 
more, 1943), whose dates are badly 
in error. 

Tripods: Sylvia Benton, "The 


Evolution of the Tripod-Lebes," BSA. 
XXXV (2934-35). 74-130; Emil 

Kunze, Olymj^-Bericht, IV (1944). 
110; Karl Schwendemann, "Dv Drei- 
fuss." Jdl, XXXVI (1921). 98-185; 
Franz Willemsen, Dreifusskessel von 
Olympia: Alte und Neue Funde (Ber¬ 
lin, 1957), SO-51. 167-68, 148-54 
(horses on caldrons). 

Emergence of aristocracy: Chap. 


9 - 
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when aristocrats began to play a larger part in Greek political 
and social life.’ 

The main groupings of a people, at least in Homer, were 
the warrior bands and tribes. The former was an institution 
which often appears in modem primitive societies; its Greek form 
was the hetairia, which was commonly the same as tlie phratry.* 
Male citizens of Sparta and still more of Crete still ate to¬ 
gether in historic times at the “men’s house” (andron) in com¬ 
mon meals, at which the young lx)ys participated as attendants. 
These youths were trained in bands and then were formally 
initiated into manhood and adult rcsponsiljilitics as husbands 
and warriors. Survivals of such patterns can be found at Athens 
and elsewhere; the importance of this early principle of military 
organization is visible in Nestors advice to Agamemnon to 
separate tlie warriors by tribes and phratrics "that phratry may 
bear aid to phratry and tribe to tribe.”* Only within the 
phratry structure could a man be certain of mutual defense and 
protection; an outcast, who was unable to get along with his 
fellows or his father or had murdered a member of his own 
social group, had to seek out some alien basileus as protector. 

Over all stood the tribe (phijlc) as the basic building 


’Family and clftn: D. P. Costello, 
"Notes on the Athenian rSNII," JUS, 
LVIII (1938), X7X-79; W. Erdmann, 
Die Ehe im often Griechenland {Afttn* 
chener BeitrSge zur Vafyrusjortehun^ 
itnd arUiken Bechtsgeschichte XX, 
>934)1 >12-32: Gustave Glotz, La 
SolidariU de la fomilU dans U droit 
criminal en Grice (Paris, 1904); 
C Hignett, A History of the Athmian 
ConsUtuiion to the End of the Fifth 
Century b.c. (Oxford, 1952), 61-67, 
who shows the problems connected 
with the clans in Athenian history and 
notes they had no place in Attic law; 
Thomson, Prehistoric Aegean, 532-34, 
who tries to prove that clans had an 
occupational character. 

On the group character of early 
Greek society, of. Glott, Creek City, 
3®-37: iiiad II. 36a ff.; Finley, World 
of Odysseus, 56-63. Its results in ethics 
will be considered in connection with/ 


Homer in Chap. 5. 

* M. Guardticci, "L'istituzione della 
fratria nclla Crccia aiUica e nolle co- 
lonie ncchc d’ll.'ilia," Memorie drllo 
Acead^ia nazlonalc dci Lined, 6. 
ser. VI. 1 (1937), VIII. a (1938); 
H. jeanmairo, Couroi ct eourctes 
(Lille, 1939), witl) the critique hy 
Louis Cemet, "Structures sociales cl 
rites d’adolescenco dans la Crwc an¬ 
tique,” REG, LVII (1944}, 242-48, 
and the skepticism of Nilsson, Gno¬ 
mon, XXV (1953), 8; Nilsson, Cufts 
and Polities, 150-70; Ch. Picard, '‘Pr6- 
p^laos et les eourctes iphisiens,” RA, 
6. ser. XXXVII (igsO. 151-60. on 
an example overlook^ by Jeanmaire; 
Willetts, Ancient Crete, 18-23, on the 
basis primarily of Strabo X. 4. 16-21, 
G. 4^0—84. 

»Iliad U. 362-63: cf. 11. 668: Odyssey 
XV. 273. 
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block of the various Greek peoples.* In areas where men spoke 
Dorian the population was commonly grouped in three tribes, 
the Hyllcis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi; in Attica there were four, 
the Geleontes, Hopletes, Argadeis, and Aigikoreis, which re¬ 
appear in Ionic-speaking areas with others, especially the Boreis 
and Oinopes. This organization, wliich served purposes of 
military organization and probably local government—at Atliens 
each phxjlc had a phj/ 7 ohosi 7 cus—evidently went far back into 
the period of migration; but we cannot discern its origin or 
fully account for the local variations in the numbers and names 
of the tril)cs. If the tribes were institutions of the invaders, the 
natives must somehow have been absorbed; in historic times no 
one seems to have stood outside these units. During the early 
centuries with which we are here concerned, all the events of 
daily life took place within this tissue which was at once social, 
economic, religious, and political. 


The social code of the Dark ages cannot be established save 
by a very limited interpolation backward from historic condi¬ 
tions. Such matters as the relations of the sexes, the mutual atti¬ 
tudes of parents and children, and behavior among one’s peers 
are among the most vital forces in human existence; but even in 
historic times these areas were taken so much for granted that 
they appear only sketchily in our sources. For individual ca¬ 
price in basic social patterns there certainly was little room. 
Marriage bonds continued in later centuries to have a strong air 
of property transactions, and were appropriately arranged by 
parents within the confines of clan and class requirements; chil¬ 
dren were bound firmly in family and clan units; and even as 
adults individuals had to move within traditional requirements 
in sexual and other relations.* 


• H. E. Seebohm, Tkt Structure of 
Creek Tribal Society (London, 1895); 
Emil Szonto, “Die griechiseben Phy- 
Icn,** AuegewiHiUe Abhatuilungen 
(Tubingen, 1906), 216-88; we do not 
know ii tlie Aeolian area was thbally 
organized. In terming the phym 
bullcUng'blocks, I do not infer they ex¬ 
isted before the state chronologioally; 


cf. Eduard Meyer, ‘*Uber die Anfinge 
des Staats und sein Verh^tnis zu den 
Cescblechtsverbilnden und zum Volks- 
thum,** S8 BerUn Akademie 1907, 
50S-38. 

^ Erdmann, Die Eke im oUen Crie- 
chcnland, 204-12, 342-63, sums up 
our later knowledge. The traditional, 
superstitious side of Greek social life 
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To what extent the rules which governed this life were 
drawn from earlier eras we cannot hope to detennine. Proto* 
geometric pottery evolved out of Mycenaean and sub-Myce- 
naean roots; the later dialects owed their origin to second-millen¬ 
nium speech; so, too, probably many ways of life carried on, 
particularly inasmuch as the economic mode of life remained 
much the same. This logical argument, however, must not be 
carried too far; the really great changes which took place in 
the eleventh century forbid us simply to assunic uninterrupted 
continuity in basic social outlook. If Bachofen’s tlieoiy were cor¬ 
rect that tl»e prc-Grcck inhabitants of the Aegean preferred 
mother-right and the Indo-Euroi>ean invaders introduced a 
patriarchal structure, we should have to postulate a general re¬ 
organization of social standards in the Dark ages.* This argu¬ 
ment rests, as far as factual evidence is concerned, upon the 
prevalence of female figurines in early Aegean contexts as against 
their absence in the Iron age, and upon the presumed impor¬ 
tance of mother goddesses. Essentially, however, the adherents 
of the mother-right theory have compounded dubious anthro¬ 
pological principles, which distinguish agricultural, female- 
based villagers from herding, male-based nomads, together with 
those racial prejudices which contrast virile Nordic peoples and 
the placid, backward, Mediterranean Urvolk. As applied to 
early Greece the theory of mother-right seems more than 
doubtful. 

The only certain fact is that men and women throughout 
the Dark ages continued to contract unions from which sprang 
successive generations, and that they imparted to their children 
a basic set of social principles and beliefs on which life could 


is marked in the concern over inter¬ 
course, pregnancy, childbirth, men¬ 
struation, etc., in Buck, Creek Dia- 
lects, no. 11$ iS£G ix. i, no. 72 
(from Gyrene)]; cf. Rose, Primitive 
Culture, 109-33. 

* J. J. Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht (Ba¬ 
sel, 1861; reprinted in Cesammebe 
Werfce, li-iii, 1948). Pro: Thomson, 
Prehistoric Aegean, 149; Willetts, An¬ 
cient Crete, 87-88; ai^ many others 
who are often of Marxist outlook. 


Contra: Erdmann, Die Ehe im alien 
Criechenland, 117-24; Lewis R. Par¬ 
nell, "Sociologies Hypotheses con¬ 
cerning the Position of Women in An¬ 
cient Religion,** Archio fur Religions- 
uiisservchaft, VII (1904), 70-94; 
Nilsson, ecu, I, 457-6i; H. J. Rose, 
“Prehistoric Greece and Mother- 
Right,” Folk-Lore, XXXVII (1926). 
213-44; J. H. Thiel, "De Feminarum 
apud Dores Condicione,** Mnemosyne, 
a. s, LVII (1929), 193-aos. 
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continue. This morality was strongly group-oriented rather than 
resting consciously upon individual choice and responsibility; 
when first one begins to see its outlines in the Homeric epic, its 
terms of praise and expressions of virtue are overwhelmingly in 
communal terms. 

Probably the greatest contribution of the Dark ages to 
Greek social conventions was their stabilization and consolida¬ 
tion after the unrest at the end of the Mycenaean age. To 
infer that such an era knew security may seem to go too far, 
particularly in view of the rigidly restrained patterns of Proto¬ 
geometric and Geometric pottery. Superstition and primitive 
fears of the unknown were undoul)tcdly rife; famine and disease 
can never have been far absent; and most men could expect to 
be dead by the time they were thirty-odd, if indeed they sur¬ 
vived the terrible gantlet of early childliood." Yet mankind exists 
always under the shadow of death; the critical issue at any time 
is whether the social and intellectual framework gives humanity 
the strength to endure its dangers. The majestic development of 
Greek pottery across the Dark ages is enough to prove that 
society did regain its solidity after the upheavals at the end 
of the Mycenaean epoch, and the relentlessly swiftening tempo 
of Greek expansion from the early eighth century onward can 
be understood only against a background of earlier social re¬ 
organization. 

The danger here was that early Greek society would over¬ 
emphasize static principles in an effort to maintain itself in a 
di6Bcult era. The task of sheer physical survival was critical; 
the primitive level of life made alteration and experiment dan¬ 
gerous. That change, however, could slowly take place is indi¬ 
cated by the territorial and linguistic unification of Aegean cul¬ 
ture and by the development of Geometric pottery. When we 
come to the world of the epic itself, we shall find that communal 
loyalty and the conventions of the group had not entirely stifled 
the instincts of individual human beings to express themselves, 

*Jf. L. Angel, “The Length of Life in Even about a.d. 1900 only one in 

Ancient Greece,” Jounud of Gorontol- three Greek infants lived to its first 

o^, II (1947), i8-a4, who argues on birthday (Myres, Geographical His- 
veiy limit^ evidence that life expect- tory, 20). 
ancy rose down into classic times. 
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albeit within the limits imposed by these factors. The course 
of historic Greek civilization was long marked by a happy blend 
of individual experiment and social conservatism. 


THE RISE OF GEOMETRIC POHERY ‘ ^ 

The POLmcAL and social institutions of the Dark ages can I 

be described only in the most general terms, and even tentative j 

conclusions must be based on the evidence of epic and later sur- j 

vivals, which is of greatest value for the end of the era. To go ! 

further in a search for precision on these topics must lead the ! 

student either Into speculation based on anthropological analo- 1 

gies and the like or into hazardous combinations of legendary | 
materials; historically it is unsound to tread either path. * 

By only one means can we follow cultural threads across 
the entire period—viz., the physical material. Within the range i 
of metal objects, which are a minor but useful source, bronze j 
continued to be most common; it turns up in fibulae, .straight j 
pins, the earliest tripods of Olympia, and other forms which can 
best be dated and appreciated against the ceramic ])ackground. 

Iron was used primarily for weapons, which were less common 
in the graves of this era than in the age of invasions. The most 
sure and continuous testimony, however, is the pottery, and for 
even this type of material we have only one site, the 
Kerameikos cemetery, where a continuous chain can be arranged 
across both the tenth and ninth centuries. With Its aid the oc- \ 

casional partial stratification which appears elsewhere can be i 

properly interpreted, as well as the many isolated finds; for 
pottery styles moved generally in sympathy throughout the 
Aegean. 

’ No sinde survey of all manifesta- 
tions of this subject has yet been pub* 
lished. The Attic chain is the best 
treated; as by Peter Kahane, ‘ibie 
Eotwicklungsphasen der attis^>geo- 
metiischen Keratnik," AJA, XLIV 
(^940), 464-82; Kubler, Kerameikot, 

V. 1, 3 n. 17 (bibliography), 44-48, 

t 


160-62; B. Schweitzer, “Unter- 
suchungen zur Chronologie und Ce* 
schichtc der geoincliischcn Stile In 
Criechenland II." A.\f, XLIII (1918), 
1*-XS2, and his thoughtful revicw*arti- 
cle. Gnomon, X (1934). 337-53- The 
later stages of Geometric will \x con¬ 
sidered to the next chapter. 
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The existence and bearing of this fact upon the territorial 
consolidation of the early Creek world have already been 
noted. So too the increased stability and economic advance by 
800 B.c. can be sensed in tlie growth of the volume of surviving 
pottery and in its more extensive decoration. Most important of 
all at the present point is the illumination which the vases throw 
on the internal consolidation and cultural progress of tlic Dark 
ages. 

The framework of pottery classification is now reasonably 
well established for the period. The Protogeometric style, which 
was dominant across the first half, has been divided in its Attic 
manifestation into Early (K. 522, 526; Plate 6c and d), Ripe 
(K. 1073, Plate sh; K. 560, Plate 7a), and Late (K. 576, 
Plate 7b). Of these three stages the Late Protogeometric seems 
to have endured longest; Desborough, who assigns the b<?- 
ginning of Protogeomctric pottery at Athens to 1025, places 
tlie Early phase 1025-980, Ripe Protogeomctric 980-960, and 
I^tc Protogeomctric 960-900.* While these dates can scarcely be 
lowered, in view of the great mass of Geometric pottery which 
follows in several stages, they can and perhaps should be raised 
by a quarter of a century or so, as I suggested in Chapter 3. 
Where the other Protogeometric styles of Greece fit in is not yet 
clear; but some styles certainly evolved independently of the 
Attic experiments. 

In its simple, restrained forms and decoration the Proto¬ 
geometric pottery of Athens reflects the stark simplicity of con¬ 
temporary life; but no observer can call it "primitive** in the sense 
in which Early and Middle Helladic vases were primitive. The 
achievements of the Mycenaean age were not entirely lost, and 
ceramic memories of that era are still fairly discernible in Early 
Protogeomctric work. Neither at Athens nor elsewhere in the 
Aegean, moreover, were the potters blindly following paths of 
rote memory. At least by the Late phase Attic experiments be¬ 
came known abroad, and a great body of changes appeared at 
home. 

This intellectual activity is well illustrated in the differences 
between K. 560 (Ripe) and K. 576 (Late) on Plate 7. The two 
* Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, 394. 
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amphoras are generally alike in their basic shape» which reflects 
—though at remote distance—Mycenaean proportions; but the 
makers were evidently seeking different effects in their decora¬ 
tion. The wavy lines of the earlier vase, which allowed room 
for a freehand horse (the only motif from nature thus far found 
in Protogeometric pottery at Athens), are a survival from Myce¬ 
naean days; below and above this zone arc bands of different 
thickness, and on the shoulders appear concentric semicircles. 
The vase K. 576, on the other hand, is entirely covered by a 
painted ground except in the handle zone, which is given over 
to a carefully composed, fine pattern based on a central triglyph 
and two metopes, each occupied by concentric circles.^ The im¬ 
pression which its potter created is clearly more unified. 

Other Late Protogeometric vases exhibit motives which had 
been almost suppressed in immediately preceding decades, as 
well as motives which were virtually pre-Mycenaean. Thus, the 
meander pattern (the source of our Greek key), which had been 
little used in the Aegean since Middle Helladic times but was 
popular in central Europe, began to gain that great vogue winch 
marked Geometric workshops; rectangles consisting of alternate 
brown and white squares (tlie chessfields) occurred; and the 
very shapes of the vases elongated subtly and stiffened. In 
much of their product Late Protogeometric potters seem to a 
modem student to have worked themselves into dead ends 
while exploring the opportunities of the style. 

The basic drive within these changes was toward a new out¬ 
look, unified in shapes and decoration, which is called Geo¬ 
metric; and the Geometric pottery of Greece was to have a 
remarkably fruitful, long history down almost to 700 B.c. In its 
Attic phase Geometric pottery was marked by a great reduction 
in the use of concentric circles and several other favored motifs 
of Protogeometric days; in their place came the meander, Greek 
key, triangles, dots, and so on (see K. 254, 2146 on Plate 8). 
Tlie placing of the decoration likewise changed. While most of 


•Metopes: Chap. 3, n. 7 (p. 91); 
Kahane, AJA, XLIV (1940}, 473, re¬ 
buts the concept of Oriental origin. 
Meander: Kraiker, KerameiJas, 1,176; 
Kiibler, Kerameikos, IV, 18-19 (with 


bibliography), and V. i, 46; MiIo{fi6, 
AA 194^49, 34 (but cl. Kraiker, 
Cnomon, XXIV (1954!, 455). StifF- 
ness: Kubler, Kerameikos, I, 20^10: 
IV, 8-^; V. 1.186. 
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{/>) Aryhallm conihlninn fforal, lujfthirul, 
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ct}rintliian ttijle (Museum of Flue Arts. Bos¬ 
ton). Photofirafih fonrtc*^ Muuvm of Fine* 
Arts, Boston, 
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however, would not come untU tlie eighth century. Similar 
reaction in the less advanced regions would be a matter for the 
seventh century and even later. This is the actual pattern of 
what did occur. 

Against this background the othei^’ise puzzling brief ap¬ 
pearance of a ciuA'ilinear pottery style at Cnossus (Piotogco- 
metric B) in the ora 850-820 is a significant phenomenon, if it 
has been correctly dated." Wlicn the most advanced potters of 
Crete, at this tinu? probably still the richest part of the Aegean, 
began to tuni from tlie ch*b;Lsed .sid>-Minoan styles which hud 
lingered in the island, they apparently were willing to make 
.some cxi)eriincnts with materials of Oriental origin. But the 
brief duration of the style, a flash of light in a wintry Geometric 
sky, is equally interesting—even the Greek land closest to the 
Orient wa.s not yet prepared to broaden its horizons so far. Very 
soon Geometric impulses from the mainland gained the upper 
hand at Fortetsa and remained dominant in its pottery well 
down into the eighth century. 

Potters were often among the most conservative craftsmen, 
and enduring contact between Crete and the East showed 
itself in otlier fields very soon after the eighth century began.* 
Worshippers at the sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Ida dedicated 
there a mass of ivories in which Eastern styles were clearly 
reflected—indeed, some of the work may have been Phoenician. 
Even more impressive arc the famous Idaean bronze shields, 
thin sheets of bronze shaped like shields or percussion instru¬ 
ments and decorated elaborately with repouss^ reliefs. The 


• Brock, Fortetsa, 143: running spiml, 
arc, cable. One could wish ^at the 
stratigraphic es'idence to assign tius 
ware firmly to the ninth ccntuiy were 
much more certain. 

* Ivory: Emil Kunze, “Orientalische 
Schnitzereicn nus Kreta,’’AA/,LX-LXI 
(1935-36), 218-33; both Nimrud and 
Loftus types appear, according to Bar¬ 
nett. JHS, LXVIII (1948), 3-4. Gold: 
R. W. Hutchinson and J. Boardman, 
BSA, XLIX (1954), 215-30, on the 
Khaniale Tekke tombs. Bronze: 
Kunze, Kretlsehe BremzereHefs, who 
discusses well the Oriental parallels. 


Fragments of similar, apparently Cre¬ 
tan work have been found at Miletus 
and Delphi (BCH, LXVIII-LXIX 
[1944-45], pl- 3 - 1); cf. Demargne. 
La Crita Jedalique, 217-43: I^vi, 
Early IleUenic Pottery, 8, who points 
out the Greek aspects of this work. 
Kunze's dates are supported by Menc¬ 
ken, A/A, LIV (1950), 297-302; but 
are lowered by Sylvia Benton, “The 
Date of the Cretan Shields," BSA, 
XXXIX (1938-39). 5 a- 64 , and XL 
(1939-40), 52-54; Pendlebury, Af- 
ckoeology of Crete, 336. 
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earliest of these works smack clearly of Phoenician influences, 
and the indebtedness to several Eastern artistic styles in subjects 
and in the plumpish outlines of the human flgurcs remained 
profound throughout the course of their manufacture, which 
was dated by Kunze from 800 at the latest on dowi into the 
seventh century. Other students have not agreed in placing 
tlieir inception so early, but even if one lowers the first shields 
toward 750 this body of material remains one of the earliest and 
most direct testimonials to continuous Greek interest in things 
Oriental. Crete, however, did not stand alone, nor was it an 
intermediate point through which all Oriental influence flowed 
into Greece; enduring, if yet limited, contact with the East had 
generally been established by the more developed areas of the 
Aegean by the mid-eighth century. 

Tlie evidence for this resumption of links lies partly in tlm 
areas of the alphabet, borrowed myth, and other phenomena 
which were considered in the previous chapter; more surely 
datable is the appearance of Oriental objects and motifs on the 
mainland of Greece. Accurate studies in this fascinating field 
have been well carried out in recent decades. Some of their 
results, which rest upon careful analysis of large masses of 
material, can be summarized here; others will be noted in 
subsequent chapters, when we shall also have to consider the 
degree to which Greek economic, political, and intellectual 
progress was indebted to Oriental stimulus. 

To the north of Attica there is almost no firm evidence of 
Oriental contacts in the eighth century proper. Bocotia, Phocis 
(including Delphi), Thessaly, and other northern districts lay 
off the main path. On the western side of the Peloponnesus, 
again, Olympia and other sites were at this time virtually as bare 
of Oriental materials as was northern Greece.* The main testi¬ 
mony derives from Sparta, the Argolid, Corinthia, and Attica. 
The southeastern districts, in sum, were tlie initial beachhead, 
from which alien influences penetrated the rest of the mainland 
only after 700. 

Attic vases began to show Oriental influence to a limited 
degree rather early in the eighth century, perhaps earlier than 
* Kunze, Kretlsche Bronzerdiefs, 252-53. 
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any other mainland fabric.® Objects and materials of Oriental 
origin are, in absolute terms, few in Attica down to 700, but 
relatively are more numerous than anywhere else in Greece; in 
evaluating this fact, however, one must always keep in mind the 
more careful archaeological exploration of Attic sOil. An ivory 
tusk was imported, and was worked locally into five nude female 
figurines, which were buried in a Dipylon grave of the mid- 
eighth century (see Plate 19a). The material and the form are 
Eastern, and in the modeling of these exquisite ladies great 
Syrian influence has been argued by some scholars; indebted- 
ne.ss at least is certain, though the whole spirit is Greek. In a 
grave of Elcusis, called the Isis grave, a noble woman was 
buried in the second half of the eighth century with a rich 
equipment of vases, some of which must have been family 
heirlooms from much earlier times. Besides native treasures the 
grave contained a chain of pearls of Egyptian porcelain, her 
earrings with three amber pieces in gold, a chain of small ivory 
beads and long Egyptian porcelain beads, an ivory brooch, and 
scarabs as well as tlie Egyptian idol from which the burial gains 
its name. A probably Phoenician amulet of blue glass, which 
should perhaps be placed before 750, was found in another 
grave in the Agora. By the eighth century gold became more 
plentiful in Attica and was worked into thin plates for jewel 
chests and diadems. These plates were stamped with designs in 
rectangular blocks, which could be repeated or rearranged ad 
libidinem; their minor elements are purely Geometric, but the 
major figures are imaginary monsters of Oriental type, lions 
slaying other animals or human beings, and so on—we shall 
have occasion later to consider the macabre spirit of death 
which was manifested here. 

Elsewhere in southern Greece the principal evidence of 


* Oriental pottery motifs; Chap. 5, 
D. a (p. 149). Dipylon ivories: Chap. 
7, n. 5 (p. as5). Isis grave: A. N. 
Skias, Aren. eph. 1898,106-10; on the 
much dispute date, see T. T. Dun- 
habin. The Western Creeks (Oxford, 
1943), 46a; Kerameikos, V. 1, 70 n. 
101; Roland Hampe, Friihe Criechi- 
sche Sagenhilder in Bootien (Athens, 


1936), 3-4. Note that obsidian also 
Mpeared, and beside the developed 
(^metric vases two hand-made pots. 

Agora amulet: R. S. Young, “An 
Early Amulet Found in Atheits, Hes- 
perta, Supp. VIII ( 1949 ). 427-33- 
Cold plates: Ohly, Gri^hische Gold- 
bleehe. 
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Oriental contact consists of new pottery motifs, especially at 
Corinth, of ivory, and of faience. Ivory has been found at 
Corinth (Perachora), at Sparta (Artemis Orthia), at Argos 
(Heraeum), and elsewhere. Most of the pieces come after 700, 
but some plaques, brooches, and other items may be placed 
earlier. While the style is commonly Creek, the subjects are 
often Oriental-type monsters.* The scarabs and other faience 
objects of Egyptian spirit which apjK’ar spoltily at Perachora 
and elsewhere in the Aegean are a great prolilem, lM)tli in date 
and in origin. Sonic may Ik*. Phoenician, others Uho<Uan; * true 
Egyptian ware turns up in Gicvcc well after 700, wluai the 
Greeks opened trade directly with the Nile delta. 

In addition to ivory, faience, and gold, the .soulliea.steni 
districts of the Grwk mainland were probably importing textiles, 
papyrus, incense, and spices by the eighth century; presumably 
finished products in bronze, iron, silver, and gold also came, 
though virtually no certainly Oriental metal products of this 
century have yet l)ccn found west or north of Crete.* Students of 
Orientalizing styles in Greece and Etruria alike face a serious 
crux in the fact that demonstrably Oriental objects arc far too 
imcommon to explain fully the evidences of Eastern imitation 
by local potters, sculptors, and smiths; no surely Oriental 

* The Sp-irtan ivories, which Barnett, Bissinj;, Zeit uiul JIvrkunft dcr in Cer- 

JHS, LXVIU (1948), 14-15. calls veteri fiefundcnai Cefiusc aus dfujp- 

“the most important though the dull- tlschcr Faience (Munich, 1941), on 

est in Greece,” he assigns to the Rhodian origins. Tridacim shells: 

eighth-sixth centuries. Dawkins, Arte- Blinkenberg, Lindiaka II-IV (Copen- 

mir OriAto, a03-04. placed them from h.'igen, 1926), 5-31; Poulsen, Dcr 

the first half of the eighth century on; Orient, 59-74. al.w> generally 

Albright, Aegean end Near East, 16a, Pierre Aniaudry. “Objets orierituux en 

svoula date tliem back into the late Cr^ce et en Italic aux VIII* ct VII* 

ninth century at least. .sieclcs avant J.-C.” Syrto, XXXV 

The source of ivory, according to (1958), 73-109. 

Barnett, ibid, i-a, was Syria (to the *Luristan (orsimilar) bronzes: Crete, 

eighth century), but tlie Sudan, etc., mid-ninth or mid-eighth century, 

must iMt be overlooked. Since ivory Brock, Fortetse, no. 1570, p. 199; Sa- 

passed through Oriental middlemen, mos, 750-650, Buschor, Forsc/iungcn 

its true origin was unknown down to und Fortschritte, VIII (1932), 161; 

the days of Aristotle. Corinth, perham seventh-century, 

‘Scarabs: Pendlebury, Perachora, I, PcracAoro, I, 13^39. The Phoenician 

76-77, who notes the problem of their bowl of Delphi (Fouillcs de Delphes, 

appearance in the deposits of Hera V, pi. i^ao) and similar pieces are 

AKraia before 750; Lorimer, Homer of tne scventlt century and later. 

and the Monuments, 88; Freiherr von 
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ivories, for instance, have yet been found in eighth-century 
Greek levels. The bearing of this situation will reappear when 
we consider the mode of contact between East and West 


ROUTES OF CONTACT 

By TitE seventh century the Aegean was in contact with 
the Orient hy several avenues." One route wiis a great loop via 
the west, for the Creeks of the western colonies were early in 
touch with both Phoc'iiidans and Etruscans. Another sea lane 
ran southward to Egypt from the late seventh century onward. 
A third extended up the Aegean into the Black Sea to the new 
colonics of Trapezus, Sinope, and others, and thence on to the 
northeastern corner of Asia Minor, where bronzes, iron, and 
textiles from Urartu and farther inland made their difficult way 
by caravan down to the shore. The fourth, and major, artery ran 
from Syria to the southeastern comer of the Aegean and thence 
primarily to the states lx)rdcring the Saronic Gulf, with spurs to 
Ionia on the one side and to Crete on the other (see Map No. 1). 

TliKs age-old route along the south coast of Asia Minor must 
have been virtually the only link during the first contacts be¬ 
tween the Aegean and the East. Trade by land across Asia 
Minor, in particular, was certainly of no great importance in the 
early ccnturi«*.s of the first millennium B.c. Geographically, the 
mountains, deserts, and the very extent of the terrain hampered 
any extcn.sive u.se of tlie land route by human or animal 
porters; political conditions in the peninsula were long as primi¬ 
tive as those which existed in Greece after tlie invasions of the 
late second millennium. In Asia Minor tlie earlier civilized 
structure of the Hittite realm was ended by barbarian tribes, 


• Wcslern route: Will, Korijxthiaka, 
74-75. Egyptian: Poulscn, Der Orient, 
9a, 100, 170. Black Sea: Barnett, Ae¬ 
gean and Near East, aaS-aa, who 
places Trapezus much too early. Asia 
Minor: Barnett, JHS, LXVUI (1948), 
34. Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Occi- 


dente, 285, postulates (erroneously, I 
think) that by land came military 
skills, religious ideas, mystical forces, 
money, astronomy; by sea, luxuries, 
the alphabet, artistic influences, com¬ 
merce. 
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which apparently poured across the Hellespont. The chief of 
these tribes, to judge from later records, was tlie Phrygian, 
which is only now beginning to manifest itself in excavations at 
Gordium, Boghazkby, and elsewhere; its most recent student, 
Ekrem Akurgal, even suggests that the Phrygian people re¬ 
mained nomadic down virtually to 800 n.c. This is perhaps too 
desperate a conclusion in view of the still limited archaeological 
exploration of Anatolia, but the sites so far uncovered are 
marked by a very low plane of life. 

Only after 800 did ordered states appear in A.sia Minor.* 
Far to the east, Urartu became consolidated under Assyrian 
pressure; just inland from the west coast, kings in Phrygia and 
Lydia grew powerful enougli to establish capitals with palaces 
and tombs. Of early Lydia one cannot yet speak, but the 
excavations at Gordium have shown that by the end of the 
eighth century Phrygia was gaining contact with the outside 
world. A native alphabet, derived from the Greek, was in use, 
and the well-known t^'pe of Cycladic bowl with pendant semi¬ 
circles had found its way to Larisa shortly after 750; * a vase of 
Cypriote manufacture or influence and faience work probably 


• Urartu: Goetze, Ilcthither, Churriter 
und AssyrcT, 172-76. Lydia: Dunba- 
bln, GrccLs and Tticir Easiern Ncig/t- 
bcurt, 69-70; G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
^PrehlstorJc Sardis/' Studies to D. M. 
Robinson, I, 160-83. Phrygia: Akur- 
eal, Phrygische Kunst, whose effort to 
link Fhiynan and Greek is not con¬ 
vincing; 0 . and A. Kortc, Gordion: 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabung Un Johre 
jgoo (Jahrbueh dcs deuts^en arcitS- 
ologischen Instituts, Erganzungsiieit 
V, 1904, 1-27); Seton Lloyd, Early 
Anatolia, 191-403; Dunbabin, Creeiu 
and Their Eastern Neighbours, 83-68; 
Billel, K/ein<tsien, 75-76, 81-86; Rod¬ 
ney S. Young's reports on his continu¬ 
ing Gordium excavations in AJA, LXI 
(1957). and foUowin". Frankfort, Art 
and Architecture in the Ancient Ori¬ 
ent, 186, denies the existence of a spe¬ 
cifically Phrygian art; on Phrygian 
pottery, whiw has an interesting ge¬ 
ometric diaracter in some types, see 


Dunbabin, Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neig^ilwurs, 65-66. Roclnick, Ionian 
Trade and Colonization, 42-^, con¬ 
siders rclatioTU with the interior. 

• Johannes Bochlau and Karl Schcfold, 
Loriso am Ilermos III: Die Wein- 
funde (Berlin, 194*), 170. C^rioto 
vrorfe: Young, AJA, LXI (1957), 
328; the earliest Creek vase at Cor- 
diun thus far found is an East Gredc 
bird-bowl of about the mid-seventh 
century, Unioersity of Pennsylvania 
Museum Bulletin, XVII. 4 (1953), 33. 
Samos finds: Akurgal, Phrygische 
Kunst, 33 (Buschor, though, called 
them “sicher samisch”); I agree with 
Miss Mellink, AJA, LXI (1957), 393, 
that Akurgal reverses the current in 
calling these a Creek export to Phry¬ 
gia. Midas: Aristotle, fragment 611, 
37 (Rose); Pollux IX. 83; Herodotus 
I. 14. 2; Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
284-85; Eusebius dated Midas 738- 
696/5. 
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came to Cordium from the coast. In the other direction a few 
Plir\gian pots were discovered at Samos in strata before 700, 
and King Midas both married a Greek wife from Cyme and 
dedicated offerings at Delphi. To the east as well Phrygia now 
had relations, which were rather closer: huge caldrOns of Urar¬ 
tian origin were placed in the tomb of a Phiygian king, and the 
Sargon Annals of Assyria refer under 712 and 709 to Mita 
(Midas) of Phrygia. 

Virtually all of this evidence, however, is from very near 
the end of the eighth century. Then came the terrific wave of 
Cimmerian invaders. These pcople.s, the first horse-mounted 
nomads who touched civili7ed lands, broke across the Caucasus 
and wreaked wide havoc in the Near East early in the seventh 
century.* While Assyria eventually repelled the threat, Phrygia 
fell, in either 696/5 (Eusebius) or 676 (Julius Africanus); even 
along the coast of Asia Minor the Greeks shivered and had to 
beat off bands of the barbarians. In the place of Phrygia, which 
seems to have remained a land of small states, tlie more southerly 
inland kingdom of Lydia rose in the later seventh century and 
pushed its rule both eastward and especially w’cst down to the 
Greek coast. TIic picture which Herodotus suggests of active 
Lydian commerce refers to this later period. 

For the era with which we are here concerned, then, there 
is thus far no evidence of any important trade route across Asia 
Minor. The products of Urartu may at this time have made their 
way west mainly via North Syria, which the kings of Urartu 
controlled for a time early in the eighth century; and the 
"Hittite” influence which occurs in Orientalizing Greece almost 
surely came by tliis road from its home in the upper Euphrates- 
North Syrian district.* 


* L. A. Jcl’niTlcif, “Kimmcrijzy i Kim- 
merijskaya Kurtura/* Vcrtnik Drev- 
nej Istoril, afl49. 3 . wimmarized 
in Historia, 1 (1950), 344: Mazznrino, 
Fra Oriente e Occidente, 135 - 39 ; 
Herodotus I. 6. 3, Jeremiah 6: aa-23; 
Ezekiel 38-39. Dunbabin, Creeks end 
Their Eastern NeiffhlHiurs, 68-69, sug¬ 
gests that the Cimmerian settlement in 
Cappadocia forced the rest of Asia 


Minor to turn westward and so opened 
it to Creek inSuonce. 

* Akurgal, SpHtheihUiscke Bildkunst, 
14s, and Phnjaische Kunst, 108-10; 
Dunb.'ibin, Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neighbours, 6n: Smith, Antiquaries 
Journal, XXII (1942), 92-94. 102- 
04: on Urartu, Amandry, Syria, XXIV 
<1944-45), 164-65, remains uncer¬ 
tain. 
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GREEKS OR PHOENICIANS? 


While modern views on the date and route of the re- 
newed contacts between East and West have not always been 
in agreement, the most vocal controversy has long swirled about 
the identity of the traders themselves. Were they Greeks or 
Phoenician-Syrians? And insofar as they may have been Greek, 
just which Greeks? On both points the answers which one 
returns are significant for a just appreciation of the vigor of 
Aegean society and of the relative significance of its various 
areas in the eighth century. 

As between Greeks and Phoenicians, the initiative in re¬ 
suming Eastern contacts lay, I think, firmly in Greek hands. Tliat 
this is the correct view is now often accepted, though many still 
cling to the earlier opinion which accorded to the Orient the 
place of honor. The various Greek localities entitled Phoinikous 
or the like have been considered evidence for Phoenician trading 
factories; at Corinth the cult of Melikertes is equated with that 
of Phoenician Melkarth; and the appearance there of temple 
prostitutes of Aphrodite seems to smack of Oriental background. 
The worship of the Kabiri at Samothracc and elsewhere also has 
been assigned to an Eastern origin, especially when connected 
with Herodotus' tale of Phoenician settlement at Thitsos.* The 
most influential testimony which has promoted general accept¬ 
ance of Oriental primacy is that of myth and epic. Such Greek 
tales as the story of Cadmus credit Eastern adventurers with set¬ 
tlements and innovations at many places; in Ilomcr there arc 
several references to Phoenician merchants. 


’ Herodotus II. 44, VI. 47. 1, IV. 147 
(Thera), I. 105. a (Cythera), II. 49 - 
3 and V. 57-58 (Tliebes). Pro-Phoe¬ 
nician arguments may be found in V. 
Bcrard, Lcs Ph/niciens et VOdyss^e, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1902-03): E. Maas, Grie- 
chen und Semiten auf den Isthmus 
von Korinih (Berlin, 1903). See more 
recently Demargne, La Crite dida^ 
lique, 119-28; Ounbahin, JHS 
LXVIII (1948), 66. and Creeks and 
Their Eastern Neighbours, 52, 54~55; 


Lorimer, IJomer and the Monuments, 
67-76; Bcngt Hcmberg, Die Kohiren 
(Uppsala, 1950); Will, Korinthiako. 
67-72, 169, 229-31; and in general 
Beloch, Crieckische Ccschichte, I. 2, 
65-76. Albright, who certainly dot*s 
not underestimate Phoenician activity, 
concludes (Studies in the History of 
Culture, 44) that the Phoenicians din 
not colonize the Aegean, but set up 
temporary “factories.” 
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Virtually none of this material will bear any weight on the 
issue at hand. The term “PhoinLxfor instance, is a Greek word 
for "date palm,” and appears only in the southernmost reaches 
of Greece where this tree can grow. Melikertes is surely of Greek 
origin; though both the goddess Aphrodite and phases of her 
worship may reflect the East, she is not necessarily a late arrival; 
the Great Gods of Samothrace are equally Greek. In consider¬ 
ing the myths generally, one must remember that to a very great 
extent they were consolidated or even formed after 700, in an era 
when the Greeks were acquainted with the Orient and realized 
its cultural precetlenco over the Aegean. The Homeric evidence, 
of which so much has been made, must be assessed with particu¬ 
lar care. In the Iliad tlicre is only one reference (XXIII. 741-745) 
to Phoenician trade, and Phoenicia seems a far-off land (VI. 
289 ff.). The more extensive passages in the Odijsseij (XIII. 
272 ff., XIV. 288 ff., XV. 415 ff.) show us Phoenicians as trading 
westward along tlie coast of Crete and the south and west shores 
of Greece, but they do not depict Phoenicians in the Aegean 
proper. And, finally, the physical evidence for interchanges 
points both in Greece and in the East primarily to Syria, not to 
Phoenicia.^ 

The wide-scale appearance of Phoenician traders in the 
Aegean is thus a fiction, but in its place some students are now 
erecting a hypothesis that Oriental craftsmen—ivory workers, 
bronze smiths, and so on—migrated westward in the eighth 
century to teach the backward Greeks new skills.* The view has 
attractive elements; above all, it would serve to explain the pres¬ 
ence of Oriental Iwrrowings on a scale which cannot be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by direct Oriental imports in Greece. Yet 
I cannot feel that in the end this \'iew puts the mode of Ori- 


* Dunbabin, Grteks and Their Eaetem 
Neighl)ours, 35, who points out also 
that tha first imports into Greece were 
Syrian, not Phoenician; Smith, Anti- 
caries Journal, XXII (194a), 94-96; 
Clairmont, Berijtus, XI (1954-55). 
85-139; on the recent finds of Creek 
pottery of before 700 at Tell Sukas, 
see Archaeology, XII (1959). 283. 

»Barnett, JHS, LXVIII ( 1948 ), 6; 


Dunbabin, Creeks and Their Zastern 
\eig/)J[>ours, 41, 49; Cyrus H. Cordon. 
*'Ugaritic Guilds and Homeric aUMIO. 
BPrOI." Aegean and JJeor Last, 136- 
43. Kunze, KretUche Bronzereliefs, 
363-64, underlines the hypothetical 
nature of this migration; Frankfort, 
Art and Architecture oj the Ancient 
Orient, 259 n. 123. 1 $ very skeptical 
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ental contacts in the proper light. The Aegean was sadly lacking 
in kings and great lords who could attract such craftsmen. 
Would they have been inclined to leave the surer markets of 
their far richer world, where Assyrian miglit was beginning to 
bring order and to provide royal markets? Is there, again, any 
reason to deny tlie equally logical assumption that Greek crafts¬ 
men would have found profit in picking up the still simple skills 
of the East? Greek artisans, as we know, did make their way 
later as far afield as Etruria.* While Eastern traders or skilled 
workers may well have entered the cighth-century Aegean on 
occasion, tliere are weighty grounds, both logical and factual, 
for discounting the significance of this clement. 

We tend, after all, to misread most early commerce in terms 
of the modern expansion of Europe overseas. Throughout history 
the less civilized areas have quite commonly tended to take the 
initiative in seeking the riches of the developed areas, either by 
trade or by invasion (as one meditates on the relative cultural 
levels of western Europe in the Renaissance and of contempo¬ 
rary India and China, it is possible to argue that such a pattern 
was true even in early modem times). We have seen that the 
Mycenaean Greeks sought out Syria and Egypt, rather than the 
reverse; the same pattern was true in later, cla.ssic limes down to 
the days of Alexander; there are no logical grounds for postulat¬ 
ing an inverse flow during the eighth century alone. 

Moreover, anyone who wishes to draw a portrait of venture¬ 
some Phoenician merchants and artisans must, on the basis of 
our evidence, accord the same audacity to the contemporary 
Greeks. The distribution of Protogeometric and Early Geometric 
pottery within the Aegean shows that internal trade had already 
revived by 800. During the next century tlie social and political 
framework of the Aegean was obviously infused with a remark¬ 
able vigor, for the Greeks spilled out in all directions, to the 
uncivilized West as well as toward the cultured East. Attic, Co¬ 
rinthian, and other vases of the age depict ships, and the Attic 
scenes of coastal raiding suggest that not all of the Greek sea¬ 
faring was of peaceful nature.’ On the manner in which this 

•See below, Chap. 11, a. 9 (p. 37 o). Vases,” BSA, XLIV (1&49), 93-153, 
^G. S. Kirk, ‘dhips on CMznetrlc who argues that the appearance of 
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"trade" was conducted in the eighth century I shall essay to be 
more specific in Chapter ii; here the most important matter is 
the degree to which objects and ideas moved between East and 
West, and in whose ships. 

The most useful factual evidence on the direction of flow 
between East and West has recently been uncovered on the 
North Syrian coast in the excavations at Al Mina, by tlie mouth 
of tlie Orontcs River. At this seacoast end of a main route to 
Mesopotamia a trading colony, surely of Greek origin, which has 
left a mass of Greek pottery, was established at least by the 
middle of the eiglith century, and perhaps a little earlier—the 
lowc.st levels of the site have been swept away by the Orontes.* 
No similar deposit of Oriental ware has yet been found in 
Greece, and in my opinion the likelihood of such a discovery is 
not great. 


The Greek traders at Al Mina, to judge from their pottery, 
came chiefly from the Cyclades, secondarily from Rhodes and 
the “East Greek” area. This distribution suggests the identity of 
some of the major trading areas to the East; we have only re¬ 
cently come to appreciate the wide-scale activity of the Cyclades 
in particular, both eastward and to the western Mediterranean.* 


ships on Hgh(h<ocnt\iry ware may re¬ 
flect the greater skill of the potter in 
depicting complicated objects; R. j. 
Winiams, “Ships In Creek Vase-paint* 
Greece end Rome, XVIII 
<i949).»a6-37. i43-44' 

* Leonard Woolley, "Excavations at 
Al Mina, Sueidia I: The Archaeologi¬ 
cal Report," ;WS, LVIIl (1938^). 
1-30,133-70; Martin Robertson, "Tike 
EaHy Creek Vases," JHS, LX (1940), 
i-ai, and LXVI (1946), 125; Sidney 
Smith, 'The Creek Trade at Al Mina,** 
Antiquaries Journal, XXII (1942), 
87-iia. Hanfmnnn, Aegean and Near 
East, 175. puts the earliest material 
back to Soo on the basis of unpub¬ 
lished sherds; Dunbabin, Creeks and 
Their Eastern Neighbours, as-30, sup- 

S orts this conclusion when he observes 
>at the Cycladic cups with pendant 


semicircles do not appear in western 
colonies. R. M. Cook, JUS, LXVI 
(1946), 78-83, tends to pull down 
the date of Al Mina. 

On the usual identification of this 
site with the Poseldeion of Herodotus 
(not of Strabo), cf. Smith, 96-98; 
Will, Korinthiaka, 343 n. 3, 53 n. 6. 
Even if it were so called. D^nbabin’s 
suggestion. Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neighbours, 28, that it was named 
from the Panionian shrine of Poseidon 
Helikonios or other Ionian influence 
seenru doubtful. 

•See above, Chap. 5, n. a (p. 150). 
Note, however, that such a transit 
point as Thera remained conservative 
in its own pottery; BuscAor, AM, LIV 
(> 929 )» 163; Charles Dugas, LaCdra- 
mUfue des Cyclades (raris, 1925), 
I 75 i Will, Korinthiaka, 62-63. 
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While the islanders may often have served as intermediar¬ 
ies on the long, dangerous haul from the mainland of Greece to 
Syria, it would be a serious mistake to assume that Eastern in¬ 
fluence poured into Greece through tliis single funnel. The dar¬ 
ing of Greek seafarers as a whole must not be underestimated; 

by the eightli ccntuiy traders from many parts of the Aegean_ 

lonians, islanders, Cretans, and men of the mainland as well— 
were surely beginning to tread tlic cjustern path. One Corinthian 
vase, thus, has turned up at AI Mina before 700, and the varied 
evidence of Oriental materials and idca.s in Athens, Corinth, 
and elsewhere in Greece proper seems scarcely explicable as 
the fniit of indirect contact. 

Tliis is an important point. Since the mainland states of 
southern Greece were the principal leaders along the main line 
of Hellenic development, it is a .significant inatter whether they 
drew directly from the East or, as too often argued, through such 
an intermediary as the islands. Ionia, Crete, or Cyprus. As far as 
the old claim of Ionia is concerned, we may now he brief. Un¬ 
doubtedly a spur of the main trade route curved north along the 
west coast of Asia Minor. Wares which must thus far he de¬ 
scribed rather vaguely as East Greek appear at Tarsus as well as 
Al Mina; * Samos was importing Cypriote figurines in numbers 
by th^ eighth century and knew Oriental ivory traditions; and 
other ev^idcnce that the cities of Asia Minor were in contact with 
the East by sea—but not this early by land—^will probably ap¬ 
pear as archaeological investigation proceeds. Yet nothing so far 
suggests that Ionia gained Eastern contact before the mainland 
of Greece; East Greek pottery, too, is very rare in Crete, in 
Aegina, and on the coasts of Greece proper even in the seventh 
century.* As we shall see later, trade must have moved across 

‘ East Greek exports; G. M. A. Hanf- summed up by M. V. Scton-Wllliams 

mann, "On Some Eastern Greek AnatSt, IV (1954), 136-37. Samos: 

Wares Found at Tarsus," Aefeon end Ohly, AM, LXV (1940), LXvi 

Near East, 165-84, speculates on Nimrud-type ivory, Barnett, 

Rhodes and Samos as sources. He here JUS, LXVIII (1948), 3. 
revises his argument (AJA, LII ‘Kraiker, Aigtna. 33-34; Brock For- 

[1948]. 14a) tliat Greek trade in Cili- tetsa, 190; Roebuck, lontan Trade and 

cia began onlv with the seventh cen- Colonization, 83-86. Note on the other 

tury. Scattered evidence of Creek Ge- hand the abundance of Corinthian 

oinetric sherds in surface finds at Cili- ware at Old Smyrna, J. K. Anderson, 

cian sites (including Mopsuhestia) is BSA, LIIMV (1958-59), 13^1 
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the Aegean, but the dominant current therein seems rather to 
Iiavc set from west to east. 

The place as tutor of Greece that Ionia was once granted is 
now often assigned to Crete.* This island was the ancestral 
home of Minoan culture, which had earlier played a similar role; 
it seems to have remained richer and more settled even in the 
Dark ages; and alike in religious practices and in that develop¬ 
ment of the arts which the later Greeks associated with the figure 
of Daedalus, Crete held a large role in Creek tradition. 

And yet the early interest of Cretan smiths and potters in 
Oriental styles really proves no more than that the native tradi¬ 
tions of the island made them receptive to patterns which were 
ultimately based to some extent upon that Minoan-Mycenaean 
background as transmitted eastward in the second millennium. 
Nor did Cretan Orientalizing developments have a powerful 
influence on the Greek mainland. If one looks attentively at the 
emergence of Orientalizing pottery in Greece, Cretan mediation 
cannot he shown to have any major role; even in Corinthian 
work its effect has been overstressed.* 

The place of Crete, in sum, in stimulating mainland Greece 
is not entirely to be dismissed, but on the other hand it must not 
be magnified. If Crete was perhaps the first tnily Greek land— 
for Cyprus does not count in this respect—to open its mind to 
Eastern whispers, it lay nonetheless to one side of the really vital 
line of communication. Its artistic styles were not the seedbed 


’ Demargne, La Cr^e didallque, pas¬ 
sim; Levi, Early Hellenic Pottery, 7-6, 
with references to Loev^ et tl., and 
“GU scavt del 1954 suU'acropoU di 
Gorttea." Annuaria, XVH-XVIII 
(1955-56), ao7-68; Kunze, Kretlsche 
Bronzereliefe, a6i. puts the matter 
best in observing that, however sig¬ 
nificant Crete might have been, ms 
does not eliminate direct contact be¬ 
tween the Orient and other Greek 
areas. 

^Cretan ir^uence on Corinth: De- 
margne. La Crite didelique, 341-46; 
K. Friis Johansen, Le» Vases sicyo^ 
nlens (Paris, 1923), 6a-66; Levi, 
Early Hellenic Pottery, 1^18, and 


“Kpqrv neai 

ixpifftii Kretika Chro- 

nlia, IV (1950). 129-93; Payne, Nee- 
rocorinthia, 4-^, 53, and Protoko- 
rinthische Vasenmalerei (Berlin, 
2933), It. Contra: Brock, Fortetsa, 
191, 21^19, 160; Dunbabin, JHS, 
LXVIU (1948), 66; R. M. Cook. JHS, 
LXVI (1946), 93; Kubler, Keramei- 
kos, V. 1,153-54; Matz, CCK, I, 355- 
61; Weinberg, Corinth, VII. 1, 23-33; 
Wili, Korinthiaka, 59-67; Torg Schafer, 
Studien xu den zriechisenen Reliefpi- 
thoi des 8.-6. Jahrhur\derts o. Chr. aus 
Kreta, Rhodos, Tenor und Boiotien 
(Diss. Tubingen, 1955-56), 43-43, 
108-09. 
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from which the great development of Greece 750-650 was to 
spring, and even tlie interesting achievements reached at the 
most lively center in Crete, Cnossus, had come to a sad end 
by 650. 

A fourth candidate for the role of intermediary between the 
East and the Greek mainland has occasionally been advanced: 
the island of Cyprus. The light which has been thrown on 
Cypriote development in recent decades by the excavations of 
the Swedish Cypriote Expedition and others has better defined 
its native development, and has shown that the i.sland lay in a 
backwater until the seventh century. On the eastern side the 
Phoenicians were active by 800; on the north and west coasts a 
somewhat different pottery tradition of black-on-rcd ware had 
ties with Cilicia. These coasts also had contact with the Aegean, 
and in the eighth century their wares began to appear in some 
quantity in Crete and on the Greek mainland.* So, too, some 
bronze work of tlie Aegean perhaps stems from Cyprus, while on 
the other hand Attic and Cycladic Late Geometric vases have 
been foimd on the island. This evidence shows no more than that 
a spur of the main trade route linked Cyprus with the west. No 
direct evidence attests that the Greeks made their acquaintance 
with Oriental products in the harbors of Cyprus—the history of 
the alphabet, for instance, reveals tliat the Cypriote syllabary 
played no part in the creation of tire Greek alphabet from a 
Phoenician prototype. 

If we are to visualize properly tlie renewed links between 
East and West, we must virtually eliminate Asia Minor proper 
from consideration and fix our attention upon the sea route from 
the Aegean to North Syrian ports. Along this patli tiny ships had 

•Brock Fortetsa, 190-91, 217-18; Asine, 325 Bg. 221, nn. 7-8; and an 
Boebuck, Ionian Trade end Cdonixa' unpublished contemporary vase of Ar- 
Dunbabin, Gnomon, gos. Cypriote bronze vrork: Brock, 
»93“94, and Creeks FoHetsa. 22. Dunbabin, Creefca end 
^ Their Eaat^ Neighbours, 49-51; Their Eastern Neighbours, 72-73, Usts 
GjersUd, Stoedijk Cyprus Expedition, twelve early AtUc vases In Cyprus be- 
IV. 2, 262-69; Lorimer, Homer and side two Corinthian and five or six 

the Monuments, 78. Cypriote models Cycladic; cf. Young, Late Geometric 

may have i^uenced such Creek vases Crooes. 222. on Curion. But see above, 
as K. 1327 {Kerameikos, V. 1,4,170); Chap. 5, n. 2 (p. 150). 
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occasionally ventured throughout the Dark ages, but from the 
very last days of the ninth century—and still more in the eighth 
—sailors from the Aegean dared the dangerous trips in growing 
numbers. The increasing stability and riches of the Aegean 
states and a native energy which was already springing the 
confines of the Geometric pottery made these areas now ready to 
receive what they found in the East. To a degree which cannot 
be specified, but must have been minor, traders and artists from 
the East may have made their way westward, seeking their for¬ 
tunes. Yet the wciglit of the drive lay in the Aegean, and cannot 
be localized in any one district. 

Once resumed in a continuous fashion, contacts with the 
Orient were to multiply rapidly as the Aegean passed into the 
seventh and then the sixth century. Creek mercenaries served 
Egypt and Babylon, traders settled down at Egyptian Naucratis 
by die end of the seventli century, and such men of inquiring 
bent as Hecataeus followed. Herodotus affords clear evidence 
that by the sixth century political connections were growing; tlie 
upshot was the wave of Persian attack and at long last the con¬ 
quest of Alexander. Throughout subsequent chapters the Orient 
must frequently appear in our story, for from the eighth century 
Greece no longer lay remote and virtually insulated from the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

In the first steps, which have alone been considered in this 
chapter, much remains dark. “The time is not yet come,” ob¬ 
serves R. D. Barnett on the connection of East and West, "when 
we can sufficiently explain more than half those early influences. 
There are still too many unknown factors. The threads of dif¬ 
ferent origin cross and recross one another and cannot be un¬ 
ravelled.” * Apart from the alphabet and some evidence of myth, 
the only signposts are those of physical objects which passed to 
and fro, and not even all of these—textiles, for instance—have 
survived. The effects upon Greek social, religious, and political 
developments from these initial contacts are ticklish problems on 
which little more than hypothesis will be possible. 

The basic issue, however, is this: did Oriental influence 
have an overpowering weight in setting the course of Greek civ- 
•;hs, Lxvni (1948), 7. 
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ilization? My answer, w'hich has already been given and will be 
substantiated later, is a firm negative, on the basis of the evi¬ 
dence so far in hand and of the main course of Greek Ihstory. 
Set off behind the buffers of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, the 
Aegean had still by 700 only limited contact with tlie Orient. 
The material which has been adduced in the preceding pages 
is in tnith very scattered and limited; beside it must be placed an 
infinitely greater amount of evidence for purely local progress. 

In the revolution which was under way in the more ad¬ 
vanced areas of Greece by 700 and to which we must now turn, 
the vigor came from strong native roots. Only in its surface 
modes of expression did indebtedness to the Orient appear; 
those artistic motifs and principles of composition which can be 
traced to Oriental roots underwent a significant sea change as 
they passed over tlie tossing waters of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Parenthetically, it may also be observed that as the 
Greek artists began to liberate themselves from earlier conven¬ 
tions there was one other source from which they could draw 
inspiration: tlie heirlooms and survivals of the freer Minoan- 
Mycenaean styles. These, too, occasionally served as points of 
departure.' In its basic form, nonetheless, the age of revolution 
was a new step in human history. 


' This remains a very debated point in 
art as in relldoc and otlier fields. 
Xunze, Kf4tUM€ BronicreHefs, 131, 
almost eliminates any survivals, as do 
many others; apparent Minoan-Myce- 
naean motifs would have come 
from the Orient. See also Demorgne, 
La Criia didaliqua; Valentin Milner, 
**Minoisches Nachleben oder orienta- 
Usefaer Einfluss in der fruhkretischen 


Kunst?** AM, L (1925). 51-70; Poul- 
sen, Der Orieui, 76-77. 

Yet the lo^cal and historical pos¬ 
sibility of minor survivals cannot be 
ruled out of court; see Schiifer. flc- 
UefpUhoi, 57-58, fiiS; Levi, Annuario, 
X-XII (1927-29), and AJA, XUX 
(> 945 ). 292; and below, Chap. 7, n. 8 
(p.a44)- 
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Duiunc niE AOE of revolution the Greek outlook on life was 
definitively consolidated. The origins of this outlook lay much 
earlier, and its magnificent potentialities had already been 
partly demonstrated. Just before the intellectual upheaval com¬ 
menced, a mighty surge of human life and passion had welled 
forth in the Iliad; the potters of the great Dipylon vases had 
created stiff but poignant pageants of war and death. Tliese twin 
products were the summation of what had gone before and the 
herald of the onrush which was immediately to follow. 

The century of most evident change covered the decades 
750-650. In this era potter, smith, and poet developed amazingly 
their skill and clarity. The media of architecture and large-scale 
sculpture, new to Greek civilization proper, made their appear¬ 
ance. No longer must we be content to handle a Geometric vase 
and to sense instinctively in it the qualities of logic and S)*mme- 
try which mark Hellenic civilization; for by the end of the age of 
revolution many of the basic values of this outlook had attained 
clear expression in physical and intellectual form. Taken in sum, 
the achievements of the epoch represent an enlarged dimension 
for Greek civilization and, by extension, for Western culture. 

Tlie intellectual development was attended by, and rested 
on, great political, social, and economic changes; yet these facets 
in turn depended on the new views in men's minds. If first things 
are to be put first, any study of tlie age must begin with the 
major forces driving Greek civilization as a whole. This chapter 
will consider the evidence of the arts; the next, the evidence of 
literature. Then we shall be ready to analyze the parallel social. 
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political, and economic progress. In this fascinating epoch, un¬ 
fortunately, the observer cannot treat every aspect in detail; but 
we must at least be careful to note the signs of stress and con¬ 
servatism as well as the marks of triumphant advance. 


THE TEMPO OF CHANGE 

If the special quality of the age of revolution is to be 
appreciated fully, its amazing rapidity must be recognized. This 
recognition, in turn, is possible only if one discards or seriously 
modifies the conventional concepts of historical change as a 
purely evolutionary process. 

It is not my purpose here to treat the problem of historical 
tempo at length in philosophical terms. The step from historian 
to philosopher is deceptively easy, and often is fatal to the prac¬ 
ticing historian. The saving grace of the historical discipline is 
its base upon specific fact in specific time. Yet, in marshaling the 
facts, one inevitably employs broad concepts which are nonethe¬ 
less philosophical for being applied, usually, in an unconscious 
manner; and we need to be clear as to the nature and bearing of 
these concepts. 

Current views of historical change have not been easily 
attained. While a rudimentary sense of the passing of time is a 
common trait of most peoples, anthropologists have shown that 
primitive societies often have no true concept of chronological 
development. In historic Greece Thucydides penned a marvel¬ 
ous picture of gradual but true change in the opening chapters 
of his history, but only rarely was ancient historiography able to 
come up to this intellectual level. Far more common in both 
Greek and Roman thought were tales of sudden creation and 
then essentially unchanging endurance of religious and political 
institutions, on which time washed to and fro in insignificant 
froth. The advent of Christianity, which emphasized human 
progress toward a divine destination, marked only a partial 
break in this pattern; true belief in substantial development as a 
historical principle has been a slow development in Western 
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civilization. Tlie rise of the division of historical time as “an¬ 
cient/* "medieval,** and "modem** from the Renaissance on 
marks one stage; further progress came in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as Western civilization entered upon a rapid period of ex¬ 
ternal alteration. The consequence was the interest in history 
which has been obvious in recent generations and tlie general 
fascination of archaeology as an intensive search for man’s re¬ 
mote past. 

The historical canon of evolution has commonly been 
couched in terms which are markedly similar to the concept of 
change accepted by the biological and physical sciences since 
tlic days of Darwin and Lyell—not, to be sure, through direct 
bonowing by the historian from the scientist but rather as an 
expression of a common intellectual outlook. History, that is, has 
been written as a slow process of continuous development. Be¬ 
side and implicit in this view is the doctrine which the biologists 
call the preformation of characteristics: ‘The characters of all 
organisms were present from the start of evolution and the prog¬ 
ress of evolution is wholly due to their becoming expressed in the 
bodies of organisms.” Or, as V. Gordon Childe put the doctrine 
succinctly in historical terms, Tn the first innovations the germs 
of all subsequent improvement were latent,** * 

This conceptual scheme has been of immense value to the 
historian. It has enhanced his standing in society, for he may 
claim the right to explain the present as a product of the past; it 
has also gi\'en him a simple scheme for ordering investigations of 
historical fact. That it also imposes blinkers upon one’s view has 
not been so apparent. Students of human development, more¬ 
over, have failed to appreciate the warning implicit in the re¬ 
cent drift of scientific thought on the problem of change. In their 
detailed investigations of the physical and biological worlds, 
scientists have not been able fully to substantiate the general 
doctrines of continuous development, useful though these theo¬ 
ries have been in many respects for practical research. The dis¬ 
coveries of the quantum theory in physics and of mutations in 

‘William Bateson, Presidential Ad- Eoolwf/on (NewYork, 1957), 122-43; 
dress to the British A.ssociat 1 on in Aus- Childe. Dawn of European Cioiliza- 
trnlia, 1914, as summarized by George tion, xv. 

Stuart Carter, A Hundred Years of 
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biology have shown the possibility of sudden changes not im¬ 
plicit in the pre-existing structure. 

It is high time, too, tliat historians gave over compressing 
their materials into a Procrustean bed of slow evolution. Stu¬ 
dents of revolutionary eras have stumbled over difficulties which 
they do not always fully comprehend; the apparent suddenness 
and magnitude of these flood tides do not seem entirely ex¬ 
plicable by an analysis of pre-existing stresses and forces. More 
recently investigators of early human history have found them¬ 
selves confronted by what appear to be discontinuities, the ap¬ 
pearance of new characteristics, and rapid spurts in develop¬ 
ment. The truth is that mans rise has been a shifting process of 
slow evolution and of sudden alteration. In epochs of the latter 
type new patterns of life are rapidly set on foundations which, 
no doubt, were slowly constructed in previous centuries; yet the 
resulting structure is stamped with a solidity and breadth which 
could not be predicted from these foundations. Such a period, 
for instance, was the late fourth millennium B.c., when civiliza¬ 
tion emerged in Mesopotamia and Egypt.* 

The development of Greek civilization can only be under¬ 
stood if its tempo is conceived as one of varying rapidity. The 
eleventh century b.c. was an era when men swiftly established 
the basic patterns of Hellenic culture, but our evidence is much 
too limited to permit entire determination of the speed and di¬ 
mensions of so fundamental a step. Movement in the next cen¬ 
turies was treacle-sIow; modem students, in keeping with their 
evolutionary bias, have probably exaggerated the inevitability of 
continuous development in the Dark ages. Tlien, with amanng 
speed, a violent period of upheaval broke out shortly after 750. 

This revolution is too notable to have been entirely over¬ 
looked by students of early Greece, but its true nature has not 
often been appreciated. Archaeological or philological special¬ 
ists, in pursuing their particular interests, have seen only limited 
aspects, and have failed to comprehend the tremendous width of 
interlinked change which then occurred in virtually every field 

* Frankfort frequently stressed this as- Wheeler, Archaeology from the Earth 
pect, as in The Birth of Civilization in (Penguin, 1956), 
the Near East; see alM Sir Mortimer 
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of life. Scholars of more general interests have, on the other 
hand, often begun witli the age of revolution proper and have 
not measured either its connections to earlier stages or the pre¬ 
cise dimensions of its alterations. 

Above all, the fact that the main wave of change took place 
in only a few decades is rarely comprehended. Establishment of 
this point requires more precise chronological calculations than 
have been necessary in the earlier centuries which we have al¬ 
ready traversed. While the relative chronology of progress is 
rca.sonahly certain, the historian who tries to convert archaeo¬ 
logical sequences into absolute dates b.c. quickly feels that he 
has fallen into a bottomless morass; any chronological system 
now advanced will have to remain provisional and approximate, 
barring some unbelievably lucky finds of datable Oriental items 
in Greek lands. Still, the morass is not absolutely bottomless. A 
student who proceeds with care can win through to sufficient 
clarity on the basic objective—viz., the determination of the 
bounds on either side of the age of revolution. 

The chronological schemes of later Greek historians and 
antiquaries reach back with some certainty as far as about 600 
and furnish less secure materials running on to the middle of the 
eigiith century. If one investigates these indications in detail, 
they display a noticeable concentration of activity in tlie last 
decades of the eighth century and the first half of the next cen¬ 
tury: a great outburst of colonization; much more extensive 
political activity at home in the form of wars and internal reor¬ 
ganization of political structures; the international popularity of 
certain religious and atliletic festivals and the introduction of 
new religious rites; and even the appearance of named artists 
and artistic inventions. Tliis material, of course, is open to doubt 
Popular memory of events long past is notably untrustworthy; 
writing, again, came into common use only about the end of the 
eighth century; and there are serious chronological inconsist¬ 
encies. Safe employment of the body of tradition is possible 
solely if we can link it to physical evidence, which remains our 
surest guide on relative chronology down to the sixth century. 

Within the physical evidence, the most useful material is 
that afforded by the pottery, which was ever changing in motifs 
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and shapes. The decorative patterns in themselves are not al¬ 
ways safe criteria for dating vases, inasmuch as motifs could be 
copied from earlier work (as in some Late Geometric vases of 
Athens); but pottery specialists seem agreed that changes in 
types of vases and the development of shapes within each type 
are reliable guides to pottery evolution. On these bases, succes¬ 
sions of styles and substyles in Attic and Corinthian pottery 
have been firmly established across early Greek history, and soon 
should be possible for Argive work. Down to Late Geometric or 
even Orientalizing ware, however, similar chains arc not yet 
fully certain for the islands or along the eastern coast of the Ae¬ 
gean. In the major traditions it is also possible to go some dis¬ 
tance in distinguishing schools or masters, especially in Attic and 
Corinthian work from about 700 b.c., for pottery of artistic 
quality was made at only a few workshops in any early Greek 
state. 

While this material is extremely useful for establishing 
relative development, the historian must always remember that 
any absolute dates assigned to early Greek pottery are, at best, 
skillful guesses. Stylistic evolution did not necessarily proceed 
evenly over the entire Aegean basin or even at the same pace in 
all shops in any one area. Backward-looking potters, who clung 
to sub^eometric styles, existed side by side with progressive 
craftsmen well down into the seventh century. Heirlooms, too, 
are always turning up in any extensive set of graves along with 
much later material. To make proper use of the pottery evidence, 
one must be careful never to build too much on a single vase, 
and must also attempt to peg the sequences to absolute dates 
drawn from other sources. 

Efforts to this end have already been advanced in Chap¬ 
ters 2 and 3 for the beginning phases of Greek history. For the 
period now in question, the two main avenues are Oriental con¬ 
nections and the establishment of the Greek colonies in the West. 
On the Oriental side, unfortunately, no method yet exists to link 
Greek physical remains continuously with the absolute chronol¬ 
ogy of these lands until after 700, when political contacts began. 
The later stages of the Greek trading post at Al Mina can be tied 
down sufficiently for us to be sure that the earlier Greek material 
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at this site is of the eighth century, though how far back it goes 
in the centur)' cannot be entirely established. The Assyrian con¬ 
quest of Cilicia is physically marked in the strata of Tarsus, 
which Sennacherib took in 696, and tlie Cimmerian devastation 
of Asia Minor, well dated to tlie early seventh century from 
Assyrian records, enables us to place the Phrygian tombs re¬ 
cently uncovered at Gordium before 700. Scattered finds of 
Greek vases in Syrian and Palestinian sites, which have already 
been notwl, give further suggestions of absolute dates; but on the 
whole the material thus far at hand is too limited and fragmen¬ 
tary for safe conclusions on a wide scale. The surest ties between 
Eastern chronology and Greek pottery remain the Greek settle¬ 
ment at Naucratis c. 610 and the Lydian destiiiction of Old 
Smyrna a little after 600. 

The main path toward establishment of absolute chronol¬ 
ogy for Greece lies in the second alternative, a roundabout 
detour through the Creek colonies of Sicily and Italy. For some 
of these colonies Thucydides gives specific dates in his brief 
sketcli of early Sicilian history; for the others generally con¬ 
sistent colonization dates are preserved in the Greek chronolog¬ 
ical tradition. Cumae, on this material, is placed about 750; 
Syracuse, 733; Megara Hyblaea, 728; Gela, 688; Selinus, 628; 
and so on.* At most of these points modem archaeological 
exploration has turned up pottery of Corinthian origin—the 
first Orientalizing experiments (kotylai and aryballoi) in the 
earliest tombs of Cumae, somewhat more developed Protocor- 
inthian vases in the first burials at Syracuse, and successively 
thereafter more advanced stages of Protocorinthian styles down 
to the foundation of Selinus, where these styles scarcely appear 
and Corinthian work proper begins to hold the field. On this cor¬ 
relation of specific colonization dates and vase styles depends 
the chronology of Corinthian vases; on this in turn rest most of 


•Thucydides VI. 3-4; other authors 
give quite variant dates (Eusebius, 
e.g., assigned Cumae as far back as 
1051). Dunbabln, Western Greeks, 
435-71. especially 460-70, discusses 
the literary evidence In detail. See also 
R. M. Cook. JHS, LXVI (1946). 74- 
77; Robertson. BSA, XLIII (1948), 


54; A. R. Bum, *^ates in Early Greek 
History,** JHS, LV (1935). 130-46, 
and LXIX (1949), 7«>-73. who lowers 
Thucydides’ dates by artificial jug¬ 
gling. The fall of Old Smyrna is i>ow 
discussed by J. M. Cook, fiSA, LIIl- 
IV (1955-59). a4-a7* 
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the absolute dates assigned to Greek artistic development in the 
late eighth and seventh centuries. A subsidiary support for the 
scheme exists in early Etruscan tombs; at the Bocchoris tomb 
of Tarquinia, for instance, a Phoenician faience vase with the 
name of Bocchoris, pharaoh of the Egyptian Delta about 718- 
712, was laid beside Italian imitations of Protocorinthian ware 
which should not be more than a generation younger, say 690.^ 
This scheme is ingenious, useful—and slightly shaky. 
Though the progress of Protocorinthian and then Corinthian 
pottery agrees reasonably well with the succession of Thucydi¬ 
des’ dates, it cannot be entirely reconciled; modem opinion is 
thus forced to prefer Diodorus' date of 650 for Sclinus. Nor is 
this the only breach. Even more problematical are the begin¬ 
nings of the chain, the dates for the foundations of Cumae and 
Syracuse. Most scholars put the Greek colonization of Cumae 
about 750, but others have strong grounds for feeling that this 
extends Protocorinthian (and also Protoattic) pottery over 
much too long a period; accordingly they lower the date of 
Cumae to about 730-725. If this step is taken, then S)Tacuse must 
be depressed below 733, for the first Corinthian pottery at the 
Sicilian site is later than that of Cumae.* 

* Dohan, Italic Tomb'Croup*, to&-o8, d«5 datc5 de fondation de M^cara Hy- 

lowen the burial to 670; A. W. blaea, de Syracuse ct do Suinunte," 

Byvanck, Mnemosyne, 3. ser. XIII Bulletin de Flnstitut hlstorUjue belg,e 

(i947),a4S.«lBiesthedepositt07»5- d« Rome, XXIX (1955), 

690: other dates are noted in Kcra- (criticized by van CanipemoUe, ibid. 

meikos, V. i, 14a, n. 110. Cf. Riis, Z15-40); and their excavation reports 

Tynhenika, 153-59. h> Milonge* d'arch^ologie et d'hU 

• Selinus: Ren4 van Campemolle, “La elolre i95i-55- 

date de la fondation oe Sdinunte The fourvdation of Ciunae is 

(circa 650 avant notre ire),“ Bulletin placed about 750 by Dunbabin, Wert- 

de rinstitut hietorique beige de Rome, em Creeks. 5-6; l^aiker. Neue Sci- 

XXVn (195a), 317-56; Georges Val- trdge. 43; Schweitzer, AM, XLIII 

let and Francois Villard, “La date (1918), 43-About the 730’$ bv Kub- 

de fondation de Stiinunte: les don- ler, Altatttsche Maler^ (Tiioingen, 

nto ardiiologiques,’’ BCH, LXXXII 1950). S; Kerameikos, V. 1, 141, with 

(1958). 16-36, which reports their full bibliography in n. 109; VI. i, iia. 

discovery of late Protocorinthian and About 735 by Kahane, A/A, XLIV 

also Transitional ware. (1940). 479-oi- To go back as far as 

Megara: Vallet and Villard, “Les 800 (Johansen) and 775-750 (Blake- 

dates de fondation de Migara Hy- way and Matz) seems unjustifiable; 

blaea et de Syracuse,'* BCH, LXXVI on the earlier settlement of Ischia, see 

(3952), 389-346, w^ place Megara below. Chap. 11. Pottery of Cumae: 

earlier; see also their article, “A propos Monumenti antichi, XXll (1913), 93, 
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Such manipulations shake the basic underpinning of all 
absolute chronology for the age of revolution, for if Thucydides’ 
dates are not completely reliable, neither is the placing of pot¬ 
tery styles which is based thereon. In the end we must remember 
that, however careful Thucydides was on events of his own day, 
he had to rely, in dealing with the early West, upon traditions— 
to put the matter baldly, his dates are not absolutely sure. 

The whole pattern of calculation from the western colonies, 
on the other hand, docs not become utterly useless merely be¬ 
cause it must be adjudged provisional. The succession of Proto- 
corintliian styles, now reasonably firm, cannot be arbitrarily 
stretched out or shrunk by half a century in either direction, and 
finds of this ware in the West do accord in general with the 
historical tradition. With all due reserve, then, I shall place the 
beginning of Protocorinthian ware at about 720, and the begin¬ 
ning of true Protoattic—after experiments which went back two 
decades—at about 710. From this point on, absolute dates might 
be assigned somewhat as follows: 


Corinth * 

720-690 Early Protocorinthian 
690-650 Middle Protocorinthian 
650-640 Late Protocorinthian 
640-620 Transitional 
620-590 Early Corinthian 
590-575 Middle Corinthian 
575 on Late Corinthian 


Athens 

710-680 Early Protoattic 
680-630 Middle Protoattic 
630-610 Late Protoattic 

(with which Black- 
figure overlaps) 


111; on grave loabis, XIII (1903), 
*73-75: cf. Byvanck, Mnemosyne, 
XIII (1947), 246-47; Blakeway, 6SA. 
XXXIII (1932-33), 200 ff.; Hencken, 
AJA, LXII (1958), 270. 

‘Except at the beginning, where I 
agree with Kraiker. Aigtna, 16. the 
Corinthian dates are generally those 
of English students: see Dunbabin. 
JHS. twin (1948), 68. after Payne, 
Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, 20, 
and Necrocorinthia. 21-27, which is 
much lowered from Johansen, Les 
Vases sicyonions, 179-85. Kubler, 
Keromeikos, VI. i, 105-20, sets Proto¬ 


corinthian 740/35—640/35 and gives 
full references. Villard, "La Chrono- 
Ingie de la c^ramioue protocorin- 
thienne,’* Milanget aarchiologle et 
d’kistoire, LX (1948), 7-34, rraiices 
the series throughout by ten to twenty 
years, as does A. W. Byvanck, “The 
Chronology of Creek and Italian Art 
in the 8th and 7th Centuries," Mne¬ 
mosyne, 3. ser. XIII (1947), 241-53, 
and Jack L. Benson. Die Cesehi- 
chte dot korinthischen Vasen (Basel, 
1953). The effort of Ake AkestrSm, 
Der eeomeirische Stil in Italien 
(LuntC 1943), to lower the scale by 
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Many of these divisions are subject to movement up or down by 
a decade or so in the varying schemes of modem analysts, but 
the general tempo of artistic development seems reasonably se¬ 
cure. With the pottery goes the evolution of sculpture, which 
had reached its Frotodedalic stage by at least 6do;* and the 
emergence of stone temples is also best defined by accompany¬ 
ing pottery deposits. 

Tlie vital point to be attained is the conclusion that our 
chronological tradition pointing to a great outburst ju.st before 
and after 700 accords essentially with the archaeological evi¬ 
dence and also, though less securely, with the Oriental materials. 
To encompass all aspects of the age of revolution we must con¬ 
sider the whole century from 750 to 650. Yet in many points the 
crucial era was far briefer; from the beginning of Early Proto- 
corinthian to the end of Early Protoattic is only four decades 
(c. 720-680). The men of one generation, it is not too much to 
say, dared to release Greek civilization from its earlier bonds. 
Not only did they break, very abruptly, with old trammels; Ae¬ 
gean life rose swiftly in these years to a new plane of cultural, 
political, and economic organization which enduringly stimu¬ 
lated men, first in its archaic and then in its classical stages. 


ORIENTALIZING POHERY: PROTOCORINTHIAN 


The sharpest visual impact of the age of revolution will 
come to the modem student when he looks at its pottery. This 
can be studied in a number of chains, Corinthian, Argive, insu¬ 
lar, Cretan, Attic, and others.® Whatever scries one picks, the 


h&lf a ceotuiy has met virtually no 
acceptance. 

The Attic dates are those of Dun- 
babin, JHS, LXVni (1948), 68; for 
variations, see below, n. 4 (p. 243). 
* R. J. H. Jenkins, Dedaliea: A Study 
of Dorian Plastic Art in tha Sevenw 
Century B.C. (Cambridge, 1936), 61, 
64-65. gives 6^ as the latest po^ble 
date and suggests that even 700 
ml^t be posdble. 
a Discussions of this phase may be 


found in every history of Creek vases 
—-e.ff., Andrw Biunpf, Malarti und 
Zaienung, in Hendbuch der ArchSO' 
logie, VI (Munich, 1953), 23-30— 
but a comprehensive study of Orien¬ 
talizing pottery as a whole remains a 
desideratum. On some detaib see 
Wolfgang Schiering, "Zur Omament- 
bildung in der griechiseben Vasenma- 
lerei oes siefa^ten Jahrhundeits,” 
Neua BeitrUge, 59-70. 
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change which it reveals for the late eighth and early seventh 
centuries is phenomenal. In the outwardly dull wooden cases of 
modem museums, the serried ranks of Greek vases tell a marvel¬ 
ous tale. 

First come the serene, beautifully ordered products of the 
Geometric stage. Here shape and decoration are integrated, in 
the better specimens, to form a taut, vibrant, yet disciplined 
unity; the motifs, almost entirely rectilinear, are severely limited; 
much of the vase is evenly covered with a dark coat. Then sud¬ 
denly a riot of curvilinear decoration, floral, animal, even human, 
bursts into vision and swirls over the entire surface of the vases; 
on some pieces all sense of Greek logic and restraint seems to 
have dissolved into the wildest of experiments. The pots them¬ 
selves change shape: many of the new types are smaller, more 
carefully studied, even dainty in effect; others are poorly pro¬ 
portioned and ephemeral essays in breaking away from old 
restraints. And finally the very technique of drawing is elabor¬ 
ated as outline gives way in many workshops to solid black- 
figure painting, picked out and enriched by the use of supple¬ 
mentary color (white and purple especially) and of incision to 
render more specific detail than Geometric potters had ever 
deemed necessary. 

In these developments lie hidden very significant changes 
in men's views of themselves and the world about, but these 
changes will best be considered after we have examined pre¬ 
cisely the nature, date, and major workshops of the new "Orien¬ 
talizing” ware. The term, unfortunately, is irretrievably incor¬ 
porated into modem rise, for though it has some validity in 
suggesting the indebtedness of Greek potters to Oriental motifs 
the connotations of the word "Orientalizing” are otherwise 
seriously misleading. Not only did Oriental pottery fail to re¬ 
semble in any significant respect Greek ware; but also, and above 
all, the Greek world was at Ais very time becoming more sharply 
distinguished from the Orient In the age of revolution a dis¬ 
tinctive artistic outlook was evolving which led the Greeks 
straight on to classic expressions. But conventional classifications 
must often be employed, widi due care to their limitations. 

Among the many types of Orientalizing pottery the one to 
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be considered first is the most popular and also the most easily 
anal)’zcd fabric, the Protocorinthian." The Geometric products 
of Corinth were well summed up by Payne as “a colourless, 
unambitious, but exceptionally competent series.” The Early 
Geometric vases are much like tliose of Attica in shape and 
decoration, though far njore limited in motifs and artistic skill. 
By the eighth century, however, the two series were moving on 
quite different lines. Corinthian potters, as far as we now know, 
did not essay the marvelous experiments which led to the great 
Dipylon vases, and their gamut of motifs widened only slowly 
(see Plate 12a). On the other hand, and perhaps as a result of 
their greater caution, the stiffening, rigidity, and overchilmra- 
tion which seriously affected Attic pottery by 750 are virtually 
absent from Corinthian work. Vase shapes here became rounder 
and more supple, rather than harder; new forms such as the cup 
with flaring sides called the kotyle (Plate 13b) and the round 
incense or perfume container called aryballos emerged; and the 
steadily changing patterns of Corinthian decoration demon¬ 
strate that at least by the mid-century mark the potters found 
their inherited framework no longer adequate.' 

This is the basic point of importance in Late Geometric 
Corinthian work. Craftsmen of Corinth evidently felt new 
breezes and were groping within their simple inheritance to ex¬ 
press a spirit not contained in ancestral patterns. The first results 
are suggested by the upper two vases on Plate 13. The crater on 
the upper left is an old form, as are many of its motifs, particu- 


•Thls tenn was Invented by Furtwiin- 
gler. Johansen, Let Vases ticyordens, 
tried to pin the product to Sic* 
yon, but Payne firmly located It at 
Corinth lo ?TOtoh>TiTdhlse}ie Vosen- 
maUrei and NecrocoriiUhia, with ad¬ 
denda by R. J. Hopper. BSA, XLIV 
(1949), 162-257. Excavation at Cor¬ 
inth confirmed the ascription; see 
Weinberg, Corinth, VII. 1. The Pot¬ 
ter's Quarter and the North Cemetery 
still await publication, but the mate¬ 
rial visible in the Corinth Museum 
well illustrates the change. See also 
Benson, Gaschichta der korinthischen 
Vasan; T. J. Dunbabin and M. Rob¬ 


ertson, ''Some Protocorinthian Vase- 
Painters," BSA, XLVIII (1955). 17a- 
81; Kiibler, Kerameikos, VI. 1, 105- 
57. My quotation of Payne is from 
Necrocorinthia, 1. 

^ Changes in the mid-eighth century 
are w^ studied in the Ithacan ma¬ 
terial by S. Benton, BSA, XLVIII 
(1953), 260-64, who suggests the 
kotyle emerged about 775-750; Wein¬ 
berg, Corinth, VII. 1, 52, gives the 
date 750-700. See also Weinberg, 
"What Is Protocorinthian Geometric 
Ware?" A/A. XLV (1941), 30-44; 
Kraiker, Aiginn, 13. 
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larly tl»e main design set in a window on the shoulder—three 
horizontal zigzag lines connected above and below to the frame. 
Just below this design, however, is a band of short vertical free¬ 
hand wavy lines, often found in Corinthian vases of the mid¬ 
eighth century, which may be construed as a timid effort to 
launch out on freer paths. Even more typical, and significant, is 
the manner in which the bulk of the vase below the shoulder 
zone has been treated. Previously this would have been a solid 
dark; now it is broken up into many thin lines, except at the 
base. This treatment, which gives the name of Linear Geometric 
to a large part of Late Geometric Corinthian work, is not a 
purely incclianical device, for the lines (as Payne observed) 
impart a sense of dynamic movement to the surface. 

The kotyle on the upper right of Plate 13, which is very 
much like the earliest kotylai found at Cumae, represents further 
steps on the same path.* The horizontal lines about the vase are 
marked off more sharply; on the handle zone the meander of 
ancestral type is breaking down, and a motif new to Corinthian 
work, the butterfly (already known at Athens),* gains the 
emphasis. The shape of this vase is a new, Corinthian invention 
which obviously much pleased the Greek world, for examples of 
generally similar nature turn up not only in Cumae and Aegina 
but also at Delphi, Athens, and a number of other places. 

Not all of the new motifs in Corinthian work at this time are 
purely geometrical, abstract devices. Beside the chevrons, ver¬ 
tical wavy lines, hourglasses, and butterflies appear rudimentary 
Stars, leaflike patterns, birds at first singly and then in conven¬ 
tionalized rows, and even some scenes of human life. Especially 
remarkable is a rather late crater from Thebes, now in Toronto, 
which depicts a ship with hieratically stiff oarsmen seated in a 
long row.* This, like most of the larger Corinthian vases of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, was found elsewhere than at Cor¬ 
inth, for the best work was exported—a common fate of artistic 
products always. Corinthian trade was now growing to the west, 
where it began to oust Cycladic products; eastward through the 

»Cf. Corinth, VII. i, n. 1*3; Cumae, rei, cf* Corinthian Bgured 

K ve loabis. vase, Jdl, XLVI (1931). «>!*• ^4^-4*. 

Weinberg, Corinth. VII. 1,89. fig. i8. 

* Payne, Protokorinthischs Vatenmale- 
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Aegean late eighth-century vases of Corinth turn up as far 
afield as Al Mina." In return increasing quantities of foreign 
products, both Greek and Oriental, made their way to Corinth, 
as the deposits of the new temple of Hera Limenia at Perachora 
amply testify. 

Insofar as we can explain the amazing development which 
next occurred, the basic factors were now present. Corintluan 
craftsmen were seeking new modes of expression; they were 
encouraged to boldness by their growing success in international 
trade; and a wealth of new ideas was pouring in to stimulate 
their minds. Tlie product was the appearance of the Protoco- 
rinthian style in a matter of three decades (720-690). 

To call this marvelous creation a “product" utterly disguises 
what had occurred. Protocorinthian pottery is not an evolution 
but a revolution, a spectacular testimony to the speed and sure¬ 
ness with which Greek civilization moved in these decades to a 
new, unpredictable plane. There are no neat transitional steps of 
evolutionary type between Linear Geometric and Protocorin¬ 
thian; at best, remnants of the old framework linger on in the 
new style, to tell whence it came. The two lower vases on 
Plate 13, for instance, have still geometric bands with butterfly 
or meander; but these elements have shrunk far into the back¬ 
ground, soon to disappear in favor of palmettes and other floral 
patterns. Beside the old elements on Ae cup appear bold, free¬ 
hand S’s, and the solid dark base has given way to rays. On the 
other, the Rider Kotyle from Aegina, the rays have become even 
more dynamic, and the body of the vase is occupied by a majes¬ 
tic procession of horses and riders. So impressive is this frieze 
that at first sight the viewer may not note Ae painter’s failure to 
depict the right leg of the riders, except in one case, and his stiU 
rudimentary drawing of the men, who are akin to tlie rowers on 
the Theban ship crater. His main interest clearly has been to 
communicate a fresh sense of the power and life contained in the 
horses. Here one finds not only the use of black-figure technique, 
which was to be ever more skillfully developed, but also the first 
employment of incision in Corinthian work to mark out in 

"Corialhian export began with Late VIL 1, 3a); see below, pp. 360-71. 
Geometric ware (Weinberg, Corinth 
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specific, concrete clarity the internal modeling of the figures. In 
other vases white was already being used to this end, and purple 
was soon added to the potters’ repertoire.* 

On Protocorinthian vases, as in other Greek styles, clearly 
recognizable scenes of myth and epic events began shortly after 
700 B.c. to replace the generalized, undefinable pictures of 
eighth-century art. Nowhere can we better sense than in these 
scenes the driving force of a new outlook on life; its effect in 
forcing the painter to ever more precise, clear, and detailed 
work is obvious. As between the demands of society as consumer 
and the active interest of the potter as artist to strike out on new 
paths we cannot determine the initiative, but certainly the pot¬ 
ters made heavy weatlier at first of their experiments. The men 
and gods in Early Protocorinthian work are often awkward, ill- 
balanced and poorly proportioned, and not well composed.’ 
Most craftsmen did not dare so much, but stuck to the easier 
materials of stylized floral-type patterns and animals, both real 
beasts and imaginary creatures such as sphinxes (see Plate 14b) 
of Oriental inspiration. 

Despite these evidences that experiment was not always 
successful, the new Protocorinthian style displays from the first 
pieces a basically firm concept of what its makers wished to 
achieve. Virtually all at once they threw up a disciplined, co¬ 
ordinated system of shapes and decorations. Supple, compli¬ 
cated, yet sensitive, their work strikes the observer as consciously 
designed, a product of deliberate thought toward a fairly clearly 
conceived end. While the potter of the Late Geometric crater of 
Plate 13a still moved largely by instinct, the brain and hand of 
the man who made the Rider Kotyle were directly and purpose¬ 
fully linked. 

By about 680 the most advanced potters of Corinth had 
sloughed off the external marks of the Geometric style. The 


•Rays: Weinberg, AJA. XLV (1941), 
37, who finds them first on the shoiil- 
ders of round aiyballol, then on the 
base. Incision ana technique: Kraiker, 
Aigina, 16-17; Payne, NecrocorinthUx, 
7; Robertson, SSA, XLUI (1948), 
56-57. Color: Brock Fortetsa, 188 n. 


a, who gives DunbabinV date 750- 
725 for the introduction of white; in 
Attica Kiibler, Kcrametlos, V. 1, 174, 
dates it to the 740*8. Cf. Young, Late 
Geometric Cravei, 197-98. 

* Payne, Protokorinthieche Viuennuzie- 
rei, 12. 
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ovoid aryballos of Plate 14b, with its spiral decoration on the 
rim, palmettes, confronted sphinxes, hares and dogs, and rays, 
is a 6ne example of early Middle Protocorinthian work. Co¬ 
rinthian aryballoi and other small vases decorated in a miniature 
style were tremendously popular over all the Greek world as 
containers for the incense and perfumes which Corinthian shops 
made from Oriental materials. A grander vase, from Aegina, is 
shown on Plate 14a; Payne well described it as “perhaps the 
finest existing example of Protocorinthian animal drawing,” in 
its exhibition of "an astounding power of persuading natural 
shapes into calligraphic formulae.” * 

In the words "calligraphic formulae” is perhaps the hidden 
mark of the firm Greek inheritance from Geometric days which 
may explain—as far as anything can explain—why the Co¬ 
rinthian potters had moved so swiftly and surely. This pottery 
of Corinth, called Orientalizing, is nonetheless unmistakably 
Greek. To a student who knows primarily classic Greece, the 
vases on Plate 14 must appear more Greek than much of the 
Geometric product (e.g., Plate 8); yet the Protocorinthian style 
was bom ultimately out of the main Greek tradition. 

Students who cling to evolutionary concepts have naturally 
tried to find a basis for the explosion at Corinth in the pottery 
of Crete or Cyprus, and have asserted that Protocorinthian de¬ 
signs must be indebted to Oriental prototypes in textiles and 
metal work. Such arguments are not worth the effort expended 
on them. There can be no doubt that the potters of Corinth, 
searching as they were for new modes by the middle of the 
eighth century, were set free partly by observing the experi¬ 
ments of Cycladic and other artists with birds and freehand 
lines, partly by contact with Oriental motifs in non-ceramic 
media; but far more weight must be placed on the generally 
liberating spirit of the age of revolution. Once these craftsmen 
had dar^ to break away from the old patterns, they swiftly 
created a new scheme. As Payne observed, "the early Protoco¬ 
rinthian potters are, indeed, more purely Hellenic than those of 

* Ibid. 12, 17-19. The famous Chigi black-figure tradition and also b^ 
vase (ibid. 14-16) I pass over here cause it falls after 650. 
both because it is not in the main 
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PLATE 15 • Other Orientalizing Styles (/) 
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major areas of disceroible change are in the actual conduct of 
worship, the relations of the gods to the kings, burial beliefs, 
and the very nature of the gods. 

Throughout the Dark ages and into the eighth century the 
major religious remains are scanty deposits of votive pottery 
and other objects and the residues of burnt sacrifices which 
were offered to the gods at open altars in sacred areas. Often 
these altars stood on sites which had apparently been of religious 
significance in the Mycenaean age; Delphi, I^Ios, Eleusis, and 
other great shrines of historic times have Mycenaean levels.^ 
There is, however, no physical testimony to prove that exactly 
the same kind of cult persisted at these points. The earliest 
Cretan temples, which go back to the ninth century or beyond, 
reproduced in part Minoan architectural ideas, but these prin¬ 
ciples were not to have any great influence on the canonical 
patterns of Greek temples. When the first simple shrines ap¬ 
peared on the Greek mainland, generally not before the early 
eighth century, they borrowed their style of single room and 
foreporch from the megaron. The development of this structure 
will be considered in Chapter 7, for the great steps in archi¬ 
tecture must l>c assigned to the age of revolution; so, too, the 
evolution of the major international centers of Hellenic religion 
can be shown fairly clearly to have begun only after 750. 

In Minoan and Mycenaean times the royal palaces had 
private, domestic chapels, where the kings worshipped god¬ 
desses, presumably on behalf of their subjects—though we do 
not actually know to what extent common folk could approach 
the divine protectors independently. In many respects the 
wanax seems to have had the qualities of a priest-king. This 
situation did not continue to obtain in the Dark ages; as the 


’ Delphi: Desborough, Protogtometric 
Pottery, 19^201; NiUson, CGR, I. 
339-40. EIeu«is: NiUson, OCR, I, 
475; George E. Mylonas, The Hymn 
to Demeter and Her Sanctuary at 
Eletuis (St. Louis. 1942), and *“H 
wpo^Xti-eil Xar/>e/a<, 

Cerat A. KcramopouUou, 42-53. Epi- 
daurus: J. M. Cook, JHS, LXXI 
(1951}, 240-41, and LXXII (i 95 ^)i 
98. Amyclac: Ernst Buschor, “Vom 


Amyklaion,” AM, LII (1927), 1-23. 
Delos: H. Callet de Santerre, 'Ddos, 
la Crite et le continent mycenieo au 
2* miUfeaire,** RA, XXIX-XXX 
(1948), 387-400, and with J. Tr^ 
heux, "Rapport sur le depdt ^^n et 
g^mitrique de rArtemision k D^os," 
BCH, LXXI-LXXn (1947-48). 148- 
254, and Dilos primiHoe, ^too 
(note his references to continul^ at 
other sites, 96-99). 
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wanax disappeared and local basileis took his place, they were 
either unable or unwilling to exercise complete control over 
religious machinery. The occasional argument that the old 
palace shrines continued to be centers of cult and so became 
the focuses for civic worship is very ill-founded. Such a con¬ 
tinuity cannot be proven, and if temples were eventually erected 
atop some Mycenaean palaces the commanding position of 
these points, as well perhaps as the availability of already 
worked stone, was primarily responsible.* As warleadcrs, the 
basileis offered up sacrifices in Homer and in myth; in their 
pride of lineage they considered themselves Zeus-sprung and 
Zeus-nurtured; but beside the chieftains stood priests and seers 
who came from upper-class clans. In the Dark ages Creek 
religion became basically a common tribal matter, conducted 
throughout all levels by group organizations. 

Even clearer testimony to the changes and consolidation of 
Greek religious attitudes in the early first millennium b.c. is 
afforded by the graves, for here new customs, such as cremation, 
merged with other customs which ran back to Early and Middle 
HeUadic times.* Generally corpses were now buried with a 
relatively simple provision of food, drink, and intimate pos¬ 
sessions—arms occasionally for the men; pins, fibulae, and 
spinning whorls for the women—in pits which were at times, 
but not always, deliberately oriented In an east-west direction. 
At Atliens and several other sites adults were usually cremated 
down through 700, while small children were buried in large 
pithoi; elsewhere Inhumation remained standard throughout 


*J. A. Bundcatrd, *‘A propos do U 
date de la p^mitasia du m^aron B k 
Thermo*.” BCff, LXX (1046), 5x- 
57; Lelceiter B. Holland, ”7116 Hall 
of the Athenian King*.” AJA, XLIII 
(2939)1 289-98, arcue* that tfie pw- 
tanelon, not a tem^o, succeeded tna 
mtgofon on the Acropolis. At Tiiyns, 
Blagen, Korakou, 130-34, ^les that 
a temple replaced the m«|eron (vs. 
Nilsson, Minoan^Mucenaean Religion, 
475-78); Waco, in hJs introductloQ to 
Ventils and ^adwick. Documents, 
axxi, agree* with Blegen. 

* H. Groppenglesser, DU Critber von 


Attika (Dis*. Heidelberg. 1907); Kii- 
bier, Kerameikos, IV, a-4 and passim; 
Axel W. Persson, ”]^Iiest Traces of 
the Belief in a Life after Death In Our 
Civilization.” Erenos, XLIV (1946), 
X-13; Pfuhl, AM, XXVIII (1903). 
aSi-Ba; Wiesner, Grab und Jenseits; 
comparative material In T. Ozgiic, 
DU Bestattungsgebraeuche im oorge- 
schlchtlichen AnatolUn (Ankara, 
1948). Direction of graves: Kiibler, 
Kerameikos, IV, 3-4, and VI. 1, 85, 
103-04; Persson, Asine, 423; Pfuhl, 
AM, XXVIU (1903}, 264, who found 
graves grouped by dan* or the like. 
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the era. In the eighth century the graves of Attica attest an 
increase in the elaborateness of burials. A wide assortment of 
vases (often speciaUy made for the graves) appears in the 
richer tombs; ivory figurines, Egyptian faience, and other 
unusual objects were occasionally placed beside the corpse; and 
over the graves of dead nobles was built a mound topped by a 
great Dipylon vase. The social distinction thus evident^ death 
must have been marked in life. 

A cult of the dead also becomes evident. For the Mycenaean 
age such a cult is very dubious, but in the first millennium 
Greek burials manifest not only a funeral feast at the time of 
interment but also continued attention to the grave.* A feeding 
tube thus was provided, by which drink could be poured down 
to the grave proper—often the bottoms of the great Dipylon 
vases were knocked out so that libations and food could go 
down through them into the earth. Men in the second millen¬ 
nium had treated the bones of earlier burials in very cavalier 
fashion once the fiesh had dissolved; now, when Greeks acci¬ 
dentally broke into old tombs, they tended to be respectful of 
the remains and began by the eighth century to create cults of 
heroes at these sites.* From Homer we should scarcely be able to 
guess the prominence of these beliefs about the dead, for the 
epic celebrates heroes only while living and views the dead as 
no longer of importance, once the corpses were properly buried. 

Besides the rise of the cult of heroes and the more common 
construction of temples—and connected with these phenomena 
—the increasing personification of the divine forces governing 


» Pro: C. W. Blegen and A.J. B. Wace, 
’"Middle Helladlc Tombs, Symbolaa 
Otloenses, IX (2930), aS-37; Nilsson, 
Minoan^Mycenaean Religion, 587- 
625; Pemon, Aelne, 34a; Wiesner, 
Crab und Jenselts, 179^0, 183-93. 
But see Ceorge E. Mylonas. "The Cult 
of the Dead in Helladic Times,” 
Studies to D. M. Hohlneon, I, 64-105: 
and note the lack of Protoceometric 
remains in C. W. Blegen, ^o$t-My- 
cenaean Deposits in Chamber-Tombs," 
Arch. eph. 1937, 377-90- On the 
historic cult of the dead, see recently 
Beogt Hemberg, "TPlIIATn? und 


TPII>I 9 nZ: Grlediischer Ahnenlnilt 
im klassicher und mykenischer Zeit," 
Eranos, LII ( 19 S 4 )> 27a-90: and My¬ 
lonas. "Homeric and Mycenaean Bur¬ 
ial Customs," AJA, LII (194S), 56- 
81. 

* Respect for dead: Eleusis, BCH, 
LX?d( (1956), 345: Asine, Frudin 
and Persson, Asine, 179. On hero cults, 
see Chap, g, n. 8 (p. 329)- Homer: 
Rohde, Psyche, ia-19. The common 
explanation that Homer here reflected 
upper-class attitudes is xiot entirely 
convincing. 
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the Greek world is a mark of religious change in the eighth 
century. This was an important step in creating the unique 
outlook of liistoric Greek religion, but it is not easily to be 
treated. We must look back across the entire course of Aegean 
development and must assess very carefully the somewhat di¬ 
vergent evidence of physical and literary remains if we are to 
understand the still ambivalent situation in 750. 

Already in the second millennium, to judge from the 
evidence of carved gems, figurines, and other materials, men 
had visualized their divine protcctors>-at least in part—in 
antliropomorphic terms. From the Mycenaean tablets it would 
appear tliut at that time such gods and goddesses as Hera, 
Athena, and Dionysus stood over the Creek countryside,* 
though we cannot be sure whether their powers and character 
were conceived as in later ages. On the whole, however, the 
evidence of the myths, epic, and arts concurs in suggesting that 
the clear definition of the Creek gods of historic times was a 
magnificent achievement not easily attained and that it was far 
from complete by the early eighth century. 

If the mainland Greeks had physical religious symbols in 
the Dark ages, they must have been the aniconic stones, trees, 
and the like which have a significant place in some myths and 
rehgious customs. In the eighth century figurines and plaques 
begin to appear in the rapidly swelling masses of sacred de¬ 
posits, scantily at first but ever more abundantly as one goes 
down into the next century. Animals are more common than 
human figures, which are usually female.* The goddess thus 


' Venbris ftod Chtdwlck, Doeum0nts, 
1*5-47. 

* Od the religious aspects of the hu¬ 
man figurines, see Demargne, La 
Crite (UdaUque, 365-68, 373-78, 
388-303, and BCH, LIV (1930), 195- 
304; Emil Kunze, ’'Zeushilder in 
Olympia,*' Antike und Abendland, II 
(1946), 95-1x3; Levi, Early Hellenic 
Pottery, 39; Walter A. MUller, Haekt- 
heit und EntblOuung in der altorlen- 
taliechen und dUei^ grlcchischen 
Kunst (Leipzig, igo6), which is some¬ 
what superficial. Potnia theron: Hans- 
jdrg Bloesch, Antike Kunst in d^ 


Schweiz (Erlenbach-ZOrlch. 1943), 
38-31; Karl Hoenn, Artemis; CeetaU- 
wondel einer GdtUn (Zurich, 1946); 
Nilsson, CGR, I, 395-96, 308-n, 
who traces her bade to a Mlnoan- 
Mycenaean goddess of nature; she 
may as well have come, as an ar¬ 
tistic type, from the Orient. Polos: 
Valentin Muller. Der Polos (Olss. 
Berlin, 1915}, 34 IF. The artistic qual¬ 
ity of this work will be considered in 
Cnapter 7, but note that their hu¬ 
man nature is sometimes almost lost, 
as in the Boeotian bell figurines (Fred¬ 
erick R. Grace, Archaic Sculpture in 
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depicted is often unclothed, but not always; frequently she 
bears a cylindrical crown (polos). Her hands are extended 
upward—an attitude probably not of human adoration but of 
divine power *—or hold her breasts, or later are often stiffly by 
her side. Occasionally she is flanked by wild beasts on either 
hand; these guard her or are held by their necks. In this pose of 
the potnia theron (Mistress of Wild Beasts) she is commonly 
winged, especially in the eighth century. Twin goddesses also 
appear, and more rarely male and female deities side by side. 
Male deities alone are rather unusual, but apart from a Master 
of Animals there are interesting examples presumably of gods 
fighting wild beasts or bearing a thunderbolt. Artistically this 
material is important as the true beginning of Greek sculpture, 
as aspect which will be assessed in Chapter 7. The first ex¬ 
amples seem to be of purely Aegean origin, but tlie sudden, 
swift evolution of eighth-century plastic art owed much to 
Oriental models, alike in techniques, in motifs, and even in 
material (in the case of ivory). The creation of divine types in 
Greek art was heavily indebted to alien influences and only 
gradually swung into its own majestic path. 

While the technical indebtedness is obvious, the conclusion 
does not necessarily follow that the goddess or goddesses who 
could now be depicted were also Oriental in origin, in powers, 
or in character. From Homer we can learn but little pertinent to 
these matters; the primary evidence is phy.sical, and must be 
interpreted in the light of comparative anthropology. Female 
figurines, that is to say, had been made from Neolithic times in 
the Aegean, as in the Near East generally. Sometimes men 
worked in naturalistic styles, and at other times emphasized 
the female organs in schematic treatments.* Such figurines turn 


Bocotia [Cambridge, Mass., id 39 l)' 
Aniconic sacred objects: Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments, 437, who 
argues in “A/»aXTOf,’* B.SA, XXXVII 
(1936-37), 17*-86, for a possible ex¬ 
ample of the shift from impersonal to 
personalized representation. 

^Arnold von Solis, “Ncue Darstel- 
lungen griechischen Snccn. 1. Kreta,” 
SB Heidelberg, XXVI (193S-38), 43 


D. 1; approved by Kunze, Antike und 
Abendiand, II (1946), 99. 

* Early figurines: Muller, Frdhe Fla- 
stik, 30-37; Wiesner, Grab und Jen- 
seits, 131-33, 138, 150-51; Leonhard 
Franz, Die Muttergottin im vorderen 
Orient und in Europe (Der alte Ori¬ 
ent, XXXV 3, 1937). Cult of Earth 
Mother: Jean Przyluski, La grande 
deesse (Paris, 1950); Collet de San- 
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up in Neolithic Sesklo, Lema (see Plate la), and elsewhere; in 
the Early Cycladic cultures; on Minoan Crete; and—after a 
break in Middle Helladic times—^in Mycenaean graves from 
about 1300 to the end of the Mycenaean age. Tlien a break again 
occurs in Greece proper, but cult figures of female deities have 
been found at Karphi and elsewhere in Crete; these had, how¬ 
ever, no direct influence on the development of Greek plastic 
art. 

Modem scholars generally interpret these female figurines 
as reflecting the worship of a Great Mother by an agricultural 
population. Primitive men, it is argued, represented symbolically 
the force of Mother Earth, which brings to humanity the fruits 
by which it may live, in the figure of child-bearing woman, on 
whom the endurance of the race depends. Such fertility cults 
are known in historic times in the Near East in the instances of 
Cybele, Astarte, and the like, and also in Greece, in the worship 
of Demeter and other goddesses. Twin female deities can be 
explained in this framework as representing the maternal and 
virginal aspects of woman, a concept which led into the later 
cults of Demeter-Persephone at Eleusis, Demeter-Despoina in 
Arcadia, and so on. Male and female deities side by side, at 
times in a pose where the male touches the breasts of his 
consort, may be taken as representing a sacred union, the 
hieros games, celebrated in historic cults of Samos and Cnossus 
and in the annual ritual marriage of Dionysus and the wife of 
the basiUus at Athens.' The poinia theron, finally, suggests the 
general sway of this divine figure over the wild forces of nature. 

In general this line of explanation must be correct. Early 
farmers had few reserves and little likelihood of gaining food 


terre, D 4 loi primitive, 12^34; Wies- 
ncr. Grab una JenseiU, 172-73 (bibli¬ 
ography. p. 17a n. 2); Nilsson. CGR, 
h 457 ^ 3 * As the latter points out 
(PP- 593-94). one notable aspect of 
fertility ideas io later Greece, the 

S hallic smbol, seems uokoown until 
le Dark ages; he also (pp. 287- 
88) prefers to interpret the figurines 
as servants, concubines, or adorants 
(cf. Mylonas, Mycanee, 78^3). 


' This motive goes back to Early Hel- 
ladie times (Wiesner, Crab und Jen- 
seite, 176); interesting examples of 
archaic style are to be found in Cata¬ 
logue raitonie de$ ^gurines et relief* 
en terre-cuite greet, dtrutquet et ro- 
mains, I, ed. Simone Mollard-Besquea 
(Paris, 1954), B 168 (p. 30); and 
AM, IJCVIII (1953), BeiL 13, from 
Samos (one of the very few wooden 
objects from early Greece). 
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from other areas if tiieir own fields failed; the success of the 
annual crops was one of the most basic concerns in life. In all 
eras until very recently, when agricultural chemistry and botany 
have made great strides, mankind has surrounded its farming 
activity with a great mass of magic and religious rites. So, too, 
did the ancient Greeks; a strong fertility cult, revolving largely 
about a female deity, was a major strand of early Greek religion. 
Classical philologists have often been shocked by the primitive 
manner in which the Greeks frequently satisfied tliis deep 
religious need; but the evidence of myth and religious customs 
shows abundantly that what we would call obscenity and ritual 
murder, together with other irrational beliefs, long survived 
down into historic times. 

Recent reactions against an overidealization of Greek reli¬ 
gion have, however, often gone much too far. That the inhab¬ 
itants of the Aegean in the third, second, or even early first 
millennium conceived a Mother Goddess as sharply as we find 
her portrayed in historic cults cannot be proven on the basis of 
the figures. Nor need every one of these have been conceived 
and made in deeply solemn purpose; fancy and artistic impulse 
must never be ruled out of court. And, finally, fertility cults 
clustered about female figures were far from being the sum total 
of early Greek religious views. 

Even in the physical testimony there stand beside the 
goddesses a large number of representations of animals. At 
times these are domestic beasts, which may be partly connected 
with fertility concepts or with sacrifice; but in part diey seem to 
have symbolic value as representing men or forces of nature. An 
example of the former is the bird which is placed by the corpse 
of a dead man on Dipylon vases, to show apparently the spirit 
of the deceased.* The latter aspect is illustrated in the figure of 
the horse, which reflects aristocratic pride and also the sense of 


* Compare the bird perched on the 
terra-cotta funeral cart of Varl: A/A, 
LXI (1957). 281; cf. Ohly, Criechi. 
Bche Goldblechd, 13$. KUnler, Kent- 
meikos, V. i, xt 7 , suuests religious 
slgnlBcance for the bulT horse, snake 
(on which see also Nilsson, CCR, I, 
198-99): the use of animal figurines 


in sacrifice is clear at the Samian 
Heraeum (Ohly, AM, LXV (1940], 
81, 91, 99). The horse can even speak 
in early Greek literature (Iliad XlX. 
404 ff.) The signs of stress visible in 
the frequency of monsters and beasts 
of prey are considered in Chap. 8. 
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divine speed and power in this mighty animal, and especially in 
the beasts of prey and monsters which appear frequently on 
vases, gold bands, bronze armor, fibulae, tripods, and the like 
by the later eightli century. These fierce figures are not simply 
artistic motifs, but rather are superb testimony to the awe which 
men felt toward the uncontrollable, indefinite forces of nature 
encompassing their frail endeavors. We are here at a point 
where we must remember that the distinction between human, 
animal, and divine worlds was not sharp throughout most 
ancient society: while men might come to venture to make their 
gods in human form, they could also feel that human beings in 
turn reacted to and even incorporated generalized forces of 
nature. 

Besides the physical evidence there is, moreover, the re¬ 
ligious material of the epic and tlie myths. If Homer passed 
over fertility cults virtually in silence, he did so partly because 
his subject was war, not the daily life of a farming community in 
peacetime. Partly, too, it may be argued that he molded his tale 
to fit the tastes of the nascent aristocracy of the eighth century 
—though one must not go too far in postulating that the upper 
classes had a fundamentally different religious outlook from that 
of the peasants. But, above all, the divine machinery of the epic 
throws our most valuable light upon the tendency of the Greeks 
to see their entire world as directed by divine forces incarnated 
in human shape. 

The drive to personify the gods had proceeded so far by the 
time the Iliad was formed that we must take it as a continuous 
evolution across the Dark ages. Alternatively, the process might 
be considered an inheritance from the Mycenaean world, but 
this I much doubt; in the epic and myth there still lingers a 
strong unpersonalized sense of divine forces, as in the tales of 
centaurs and the like. The term daimon is used particularly in 
the Odyssey to indicate a general religious power which sur¬ 
rounded the gods who had crystallized.* Nonetheless, the divine 


• P. Chantraine in La notion du dicin 
depuis Homiro fusqud Fbton ( Bern, 
1954); Ove Jorcensen. "Das Auftreten 
der Cotter in den Biichem dcr 
Odyssee," Hermes, XXXUC (1904), 


357 ~ 6 a, who points out that dearly 
conceived gods appear in Homer's 
narrative and myth but that unde¬ 
fined divine forces are dominant in 
the speeches; Wolfgang KuUmann, 
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world of the epic was essentially a panorama of gods in human 
form, who lived in pagan revel on Mount Olympus but came 
down to earth to consort with human beings. 

Quarrelsome, adulterous, and skillful in trickery, these gods 
were strikingly diflFerentiated and had become general forces for 
all the Aegean; the processes by which local deities were being 
eliminated or equated with the great gods is reflected particu¬ 
larly in mythology. Though the advanced religious thinker 
Xenophanes was later to criticize Homeric religion as crudely 
polytheistic, the epic shows that the Greeks had by the eighth 
century directed the higher aspects of their religious beliefs 
toward the plane of the rational, the beautiful, and the human. 
Their gods had gained a superhuman nobility and represent, 
like Ripe Geometric masterpieces, a meaningful, orderly world 
within which men felt they might work, even though the essen¬ 
tia] decisions lay on the divine plane. 

The religious achievement is more strikingly manifest in 
epic than in art, for it is not yet possible in the eighth century 
to identify the goddesses of the figurines securely with classical 
figures.* So too the aesthetic principles of the early Hellenic 
outlook are more easily visible in the Iliad than on a Dipylon 
vase; but the epic religious evidence will thus warn us against 
taking the still fumbling efforts of the first sculptors as neces¬ 
sarily indicating that all divine figures were generalized. 

Throughout the Dark ages the men of the Aegean must have 
been evolving their views about their gods, and had drawn from 


many sources, which the modem students of comparative re¬ 
ligion have essayed to disentangle.* The great god Apollo, who 


Das Wirken der Cdtter In der Uias 
iBerlin, 1956), which is rather tin* 
satisfactory: NiJsson, GCR. I. 217 ff., 
Fernand Robert, Homira (Paris, 
» 9 S 0 ). 

^ Obser\'e tlie difficulty in identifying 
the figurines on the earliest Sumerian 
seals (Henri Frankfort, The Art and 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
[Pelican. 1954], la, 37-38); DumirU, 
Naissance de Rome, 12-22, offers a 
useful warning against efforts to 
equate such figures with gods known 
in classic literature. 


* See generally Nilsson. GCR, 1 . 
Apollo: Nilsson, CGR, I, 529-64; also 
Machteld J. Mellink, fiyakinthos 
(Utrecht, 1943), who emphasizes a 
Cretan aspect, and Chap. 8, nn. 
9, 1 (p. 2 m). Other aspects of Greek 
religion which may be derived firom 
Asia Minor are itemized by Barnett, 
Aegean and Near East, 218-26. 

Athena: Nilsson, GGR, I, 433- 
44. Levi, AJA, XLIX (i 945 )> * 97 -^. 
is right in emphasizing Athena's pri> 
maty role as goddess of energy, si^, 
and craftsmanship; her place as pro* 
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in later days was best to exemplify the highest plane of Greek 
rational religion, seems to have entered the Aegean from Asia 
Minor, and the myths which depict his triumph over other 
deities at Delphi, Sparta, and elsewhere may reflect dimly his 
increasing popularity during the Dark ages. Athena, the majestic 
patron of 0ie arts, is generally agreed to have descended from 
the palace deity of the Mycenaean age—the palace, it will be 
remembered, was an economic center in that era. From the 
Minoan world came apparently the tales of the birth and death 
of Zeus and perhaps some aspects of later Greek mysticism; 
temples, cult statues (largely of goddesses), and religious 
paraphernalia in Crete show an uninterrupted continuity of 
very old ideas.’ Zeus himself, however, as the Father of the Gods 
was an Indo-European god of the sky, the only one whose name 
proves that he accompanied the northern invaders. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Greek pantheon, again, probably came from the 
Orient. 

Yet, as in Greek history generally, the basic issue is not 
the source of the elements in Hellenic religion. What must be 
explained is their reworking and amalgamation from the Dark 
ages onward. Here particularly the tendency of many religious 
students to distinguish between an emotional, chthonian, mys¬ 
tical attitude of a pre-Indo-European stratum and a rational, 
ethical outlook of the Indo-Europeans themselves puts the 
development in entirely the wrong light Tensions in later Greek 
religion, as we shall see, are to be explained only on social, 
economic, and psychological grounds, and its earlier develop¬ 
ments cannot properly be attributed to any one area or to any 
one class.* By the early eighth century a long, unseen process of 


tectress in war was a product of the 
development of the dty-state. The 
problems involved in searching for tlie 
origins of such gods are well illus¬ 
trated by the fact that Poseidon to 
Schachermeyr (Poiefdon) is an an¬ 
cient Aegean deity; to lUsky (Tha- 
latta, 92-98), an Indo-European im¬ 
port. 

' Brock, ForleUa, nn. 548-50, 1047, 
1414. 1440, 1568. give a good con- 
sj^us of the peculiar Cretan flavor; 


on its Minoan background, cf. Croene- 
wegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Move¬ 
ment, 214-16, and Nilsson, Afinoan- 
Myeenaean ReUgien, 447-56, 576- 
82. 

* Contra, Schachermeyr s.o. Prihis- 
torische Kulhiren Criechenlands in 
PW, 1481-86, and Poseidon, 109-13, 
122-29; Nilsson, CCR, 1 , 324, 610- 
11; see Chap, z, n. 8 (p. 71}, and 
Chap. 8, n. 9 (p. 288). 
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analysis had reached the level which we can detect in the 
physical and literary evidence of this era. The sculptors had 
come to the point where they felt able, and compelled, to 
represent some divine forces in human form; in doing so they 
were soon to gain inspiration from the more polished arts of the 
Orient. Beside them, however, stood the poet who fashioned 
the Iliad and placed within it a divine picture which was in its 
turn to stimulate further artistic and literary advances based on 
these native roots. To what extent Homer deliberately shaped 
the picture of the divine world which overlooked the struggling 
Greeks and Trojans we cannot securely determine; but I ^ould 
be inclined to suspect that rather rapid advance occurred in 
this matter, as in Dipylon pottery and in the formulation of the 
epic itself. Always in considering Greek religion, however, one 
must remember that below its developed level lay more primi¬ 
tive strata of magic, superstition, and generalized views of 
divine power, which were to endure throughout classic civiliza¬ 
tion. 


THE MEN OF THE EARLY EIGHTH CENTURY 

As MEN CAME to visuallze the gods more sharply in forms 
like themselves, so they became more aware of their own nature. 
Probing, conscious reflection upon the essential marks of man¬ 
kind and upon its place in the world, which was to be one of the 
most magnificent marks of Greek culture, was principally a 
conquest of the age of revolution; but its first stages had taken 
place by the early eighth century. There are, in testimony, the 
Dipylon vases; there are also the marvelous portraits by Homer, 
whose ^'acquaintance with the passions of mankind” ” v as to 
make his work an enduring manual of human life in later 
centuries. Wily Odysseus, garrulous but sage Nestor, bluff 
Agamenmon, wrathful Achilles—from such skillfully character¬ 
ized types and their interplay arises the human plot of the Iliad. 

The psychological advances of the past half-century have 


* Dio Chiysostom, Orations UCI. 1. 
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led us to see more clenrly tliat the Homeric portrait of mankind 
was still limited in major respects. In part this limitation was the 
result of the stylization of an epic, oral technique, which forced 
poets as well as Dipylon potters to work within a framework of 
accepted motifs and simple composition. Only thus could order 
he brought into the chaos of life. Homer, again, made no effort to 
be a Dante and to embrace all the knowledge and thought of his 
era. Quite obviously, whole phases of human activity could not 
enter into the epic story of war; aspects of life which were to he 
expressed in the sevcnth-ccntury work of Hesiod, Archilochu.s, 
and black-figure potters may already have o.xistcd, as yet un¬ 
voiced, in the age of Homer. 

A more basic limitation, which characterized eighth-cen¬ 
tury thought as a whole, was the epic inability to visualize men 
physically as an integrated whole, moved internally. Detailed 
analysis of Homer’s vocabulary and turns of expression has 
demonstrated that to the poet the human frame was a collection 
of parts, as it is represented on the Dipylon pictures. In the 
Iliad, to repeat an earlier observation, man exists only to act; in 
the Odyssey an inner force and a deliberately thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of ones course of action are about to make their 
appearance.* Between the two epics lies the beginning phase of 
the revolution in Creek civilization which defined its course for 
all subsequent centuries; the Iliad is our greatest landmark of 
the development in the Dark ages which prefaced that revolu¬ 
tion. 

Yet, though the heroes of the Iliad still drew their strength 
and their folly from divine impulse, they were characters en¬ 
dowed with freedom of will. Though encompassed by a wild 
nature and themselves committed to the task of killing, they 
were basically rational, reflective, and purposeful. Though 
generalized and subject to the iron dictates of communal stand¬ 
ards, they displayed individual passions just as did the men who 
listened to the tale of their exploits. They exhibited, in fine. 


* Joachim Bohme. Die Seela und dot 
Ich im homerist^ien Ep 04 (Leipzig, 
1929): Frankel. Dichiung vnd Pnilos- 
ophie, 111-13, xao- 3 *; Treu, Von 
Homer xur Lyrlk, 10-17, passim; 


and the works dted by Lesky, Gno* 
mon, XXVII (1955), 483, against the 
views of Homeric psychology here ac¬ 
cepted. 
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the major characteristics which we call Greek. If any proof is 
needed that Greek civilization had emerged before the upheaval 
which produced archaic society, it may most obviously be 
found here; but let me suggest that adequate corroboration of 
this view can be found also in such small details as the logical 
qualities of the hexameter line or the meander pattern on a 
Geometric vase. 

The men of the early eighth century were not consciously 
proud of their achievements—such egotism came in the next 
period. When they turned back to look at the past, they saw 
first a grim era, the age of iron in Hesiod s famous description. 
Beyond that lay a great period, the age of heroes, when men, 
said Homer, could hurl stones which two men of his age could 
not lift. The Dark ages had not been tranquil, superficially 
secure centuries of rapid progress; and yet, as we have seen in 
the preceding three chapters, they had witnessed basic develop¬ 
ments. 

Particularly by studying the stages of Protogeometric and 
Geometric pottery, but also by using otlier hints, the historian 
today can establish the tempo of change. First had come the 
emergence of new patterns in the eleventh century. Then fol¬ 
lowed two centuries of slow consolidation as the population of 
Greece again settled down into viUages and replenished its 
numbers; this progress produced a basic cultural unification of 
the Aegean basin and also a host of local variations of the 
common structure. 

Finally, in tlie early eighth century the pace quickened 
appreciably. The increasing richness of the graves of nobles, the 
appearance of figurines and shrines in far greater numbers, the 
sudden emergence of the Dipylon figured scenes, the Greek 
adoption of the alphabet, the cult of heroes—all these are 
unmistakable, essentially datable testimony tliat Greek culture 
was moving toward a new phase. On the solid basis of these 
indicators we may hope to date the Iliad, the fixing of myth, 
and the crystallization of tlie Olympic pantheon to approxi¬ 
mately the same era. 

One great problem of historical study, the determination of 
stages of amplification and alteration, can thus be answered for 
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early Greek civilization. The other issue, the cause of these 
changes, is not simple. “All cliange,” wrote Thoreau, “is a 
miracle to contemplate; but it is a miracle which is taking place 
every instant.” The historian of early Greece may yet Iiope to 
determine, in the broadest terms, the motive forces of its de¬ 
velopment. These forces I would find first in a happy blend of 
tensions which at once produced a stable system and yet left 
seeds for dynamic movement: the combination of a common 
Aegean culture and strong local variations; the presence both of 
group unity and of individual self-assertion; the fusion of the 
Minoan-Mycenacan inheritance with patterns deriving from 
earlier Greek ways and those of the invaders. But Greek civiliza¬ 
tion was not simply a meeting of opposites. One must keep in 
mind as well the shock of collapse, which had forced men to 
think afresh at the end of the second millennium, and the sub¬ 
sequent temporary isolation of the Aegean basin from new 
outside forces. 

Is even this enough? When the historian looks back across 
his story thus far, he may still feel amazement; the dimensions 
and outward sureness of development in this period are an un¬ 
usual miracle of human ability. The heroes of Homer feel that 
their achievements are extremely difficult, and repeatedly call 
upon divine aid if they are to act; the poet himself implores the 
aid of the Muses to tell his story. And so it was in reality. Every 
step taken by the Greeks of the Dark ages which even in the 
slightest degree changed ancestral patterns must have been 
extraordinarily difficult; yet the steps were taken, slowly, often 
imconsciously, but along an essentially consistent path in the 
long run. 

Inheriting a mass of earlier elements, the generations which 
lived in the Aegean from iioo to 750 fused them into a coherent 
outlook and social structure which, by the time of the Iliad, 
must be labeled Greek. As we look onward, it is with the knowl¬ 
edge that this world was ready to expand both culturally and 
politically, without losing its own identity. 
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For centuries Greek civilization had crawled laboriously. 
Then suddenly, in the late eighth and early seventh centuries, 
the Aegean world blazed out in revolutionary change. The 
remarkable progress of this era is sharply apparent in our 
physical evidence; one fine example is afforded by the contrast 
in two shrines of Hera at Ferachora opposite Corinth. 

The earlier of the two, which was dedicated to Hera Akraia 
(of the Height), lasted down to about 750. The men who 
worshipped here brought the gifts of a still simple world: a 
limited amount of local pottery, with a few Argive pieces; simple 
pins and fibuhe; gold disks and rings of primitive character; 
three scarabs of faience; four glass beads or pendants; one amber 
pendant; three terra-cotta figurines. Nearby a new shrine of 
Hera Limenia (of the Harbor) was constructed about 750. The 
change itself is significant; the finds, moreover, from the new 
site are far more abundant and varied. There is pottery not only 
of Corinth but also of Argos, Athens, the Cyclades, and Boeotia; 
developed pins and fibulae of many types in bronze, ivory, and 
amber; dozens of glass and amber beads; over a hundred ivory 
objects; bronze and clay figurines; scarabs of faience in numbers. 
As its brilliant excavator observed, these shrines reveal in their 
juxtaposition both the limited horizon of the era of Geometric 
pottery and then "how suddenly the geometric world was 
opened, by the expansion of trade, to new influences; how in the 
second half of the eighth century the first great expansion in the 
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west coincides with the new wealth, both of materials and of 
ideas, which Corinth at this time derived from the East.” ^ 

The age of revolution, 750-650, was the most dramatic 
development in all Greek history. Change was many>sided and 
was intricately connected in all fields; and the connections both 
with basic earlier patterns of the Aegean world and with outside 
cultures deserve careful study. Upheaval, too, means different 
things from different points of view. Men of the age, I suspect, 
felt the dilHculties of change more than its blessings; there are 
very evident tokens of mental and physical stress as well as of 
conservative efforts to cling to old ways. These we must keep in 
mind if we are to appreoiate fully the marvelous achievements 
of the period. 

Swiftly, with simple but sharp strokes, the Greeks erected a 
coherent, interlocked system politically, economically, and cul¬ 
turally, which endured throughout the rest of their independent 
life. In field after field the modern student can trace back to the 
early seventh century, but no further, the developed lineaments 
of the Hellenic outlook; beyond lie only primitive, almost in¬ 
choate foundations. The century from 750 to 650 thus witnessed 
a great expansion of trade, the wide outrush of Greek coloniza¬ 
tion, and the consolidation of the city-state under aristocratic 
domination. Beside this vehicle of Greek localism, however, the 
concept of Hellenic civilization became a consciously felt, gener¬ 
ally unifying force in the Aegean. In the field of art, pottery shed 
its rigid geometric dress; Protocorinthian, Protoattic, and other 
potters created the forms and elaborated the motifs of succeed¬ 
ing centuries. The great mold of Greek architectural thought, 
the stone temple, made its appearance. Sculptors gained the 
confidence to work on a large scale in stone and metal; from the 
first simple modeling of human forms in figurines they advanced 
swiftly to such noble types as the kouros, the idealized nude 
athletic male. While the epic tradition continued long enough to 
produce the Odyssey and Hesiod’s work, new fomw of literature 
appeared, and tlie Greek view of human personality gained new 
depth in the lyric. 

' Humfry Peync, Perechora: The Sane- I (Oxford, 1940), 33-34. 
tueriet of nere Akraia and Limenia, 
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Fortunately for the historian, the body of available litera¬ 
ture and physical remains now increases greatly in quantity and 
in variety. General histories of Greece have commonly floun¬ 
dered, in a cursory chapter or two, through the “Homeric age," 
but begin their real treatment with the later seventh century. In 
doing so, their authors have relied primarily upon the ancient 
literature; today the historian must also consider an ever in¬ 
creasing number of monographs which are reducing to order 
specialized areas of the physical evidence, such as Rotocorin- 
thian and Protoattic pottery, Attic gold bands, Cretan bronzes, 
the early passage of vases and artistic motifs between Greece 
and the Orient, and so on. Much remains to be done, as in the 
fields of Greek ivories and East Greek pottery; and the strong 
likelihood of major new discoveries renders tentative any de¬ 
tailed conclusions. The main lines of evolution, however, seem 
clear, and upon these we must concentrate at the cost of passing 
over many intriguing side paths. Yet no student of Hellenic 
culture can entirely ignore its wide range of local variations, 
which now became increasingly well defined and enduringly 
significant. 

Thenceforth, too, we can no longer treat the Aegean en¬ 
tirely by itself. The great wave of invasions from the north had 
ended; whatever lasting imprint the barbarians had placed on 
Greek culture in its initial stage was now an indivisible part of 
that outlook, a continuing inheritance from tlie Dark ages. By the 
eighth century, on the other hand, direct contact with the 
Orient was resumed and increased steadily until the days of 
Alexander s conquest. Greece became again linked to the eastern 
Mediterranean, first culturally, then politically, to a far greater 
degree than had been true in the Mycenaean age. This new 
element in Aegean history deserves careful inspection before we 
turn to the age of revolution itself. In particular we must assess 
the mode, date, and significance of the ties between East and 
West in the era leading up to the great changes in Greece. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORIENT 


The significance of the Orient in Greek civilization is a 
subject on which the views of scholars have swung between 
opposite poles. Down to the eighteenth century students still 
largely accepted the early Christian (and Jewish) efforts to 
prove that Mosaic civilization had preceded that of Greece and 
Rome. Though the arguments for Hebrew priority steadily lost 
ground, the inherited presupposition of heavy Greek indebted* 
ness to the East gained support for a time from the translation of 
the Phoenician language (1750-8) and from a growing acquaint¬ 
ance with the antiquities of Mesopotamia and Egypt.* 

In the nineteenth century this point of view came under 
heavy attack. Philologists created the concept of a common 
body of Indo-European languages and, by extension, of an 
early Indo-European culture; German scholars especially seized 
upon the new evidence as the basis for a shibboleth that Nordic 
blood was the primary force in Greek civilization. Beside this 
product of nineteenth-century nationalism stood the liberal 
strain of thought, confident in the powers of human reason, 
which dreamed a mighty picture of the rational, human-cen¬ 
tered culture of Fericlean Athens. In many majestic panoramas 
of the classic glory of Greece whiclr were written toward the end 
of the century one will search in vain for any suggestion that 
Oriental influence had a serious role in the origins of Western 
culture. 

More recently the pendulum has swung back. While some 
scholars continue to flog the Nordic myth zealously, the excesses 
of their assertions have now become obvious. Humanists still 
fashion a timeless heaven of wit and reason out of classic Greece; 
but the realities of historical fact can no longer be entirely 
ignored in an age which now has a deeper sense of the irrational 
factor in human activities. Although one may sharply separate 


*The opening chapter of Mazzarino, 
Fra OrUmte e Occidante, furnishes a 
good survey of early opinions on the 
place of the Orient; see also W. F. 
Albright, Studies in the Uistortf of 


Culture (Menasha, Wisconsin. 1942), 
37-40. For more recent argument by 
Barnett, Cordon, Rocs, Webster, et al., 
see above. Chap. 5, nn. 7-6 (pp. 

16S-66). 
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the rational glow of Greece from the "superstition-ridden” 
Orient, the accumulating weight of evidence stands against the 
possibility that Greek civilization sprang full-blown from the 
head of Zeus. In 1912 Poulsen’s Der Orient und die friihgrie- 
chischc Kunst put the demonstration of the artistic interrelations 
of East and We.st in the eighth and seventh centuries on a new 
level; and a host of detailed studies, which will be considered 
later, have further illustrated the Greek artistic borrowings from 
the rich Oriental culture of tlic time. For many decades the art 
and sculpture of Greece during the age of revolution have been 
termed "Orientalizing.” 

As our knowledge of the links between East and West, 
especially through the arts and letters of Syria and Phoenicia, 
has increased, there has even come a revival of the old thesis that 
Greek civilization was essentially an extension of the Orient; 
that the eastern Mediterranean as a whole formed a cultural 
unit out of which Hebrew thought and the Greek achievement 
rose as twin mountain peaks. Adherents of this point of view 
link Homer directly to the Oriental epic tradition, stress the 
indebtedness of Greek mythology to the body of Near Eastern 
myth, and make Greek religion and thought generally a direct 
continuation of an Oriental inheritance. In the fields of the arts, 
students of this persuasion incline to find so many Oriental 
prototypes for Greek artistic motifs and forms of the age of 
revolution that Greek art might well be called "Oriental” rather 
than "Orientalizing.” ’ 

Only a small minority holds views so radical. There is a 
twofold error at the root of this argument: first, civilization is 
rather simply conceived as an indivisible continuum; and, 
secondly, external borrowings are not distinguished from inter¬ 
nal spirit, which alone gives meaning to historical inheritances. 
The arguments of the Orientalists are rushing and far-flung in 
scope, but on analysis will often be found to be based upon 
single artistic or literary motifs wrenched out of a wide context 

• E.g., R. D. Barnett, “Andenl Orien- prototypes that caused the change 
tal Influences on Archaic Greece." from the early to the later, coarser 
Aegean and Near East, aia-38, ob- Wild Goat style in Greece, and per- 
serves (p. aas): "It was the fall of haps also the change from Protocorin- 
Susa ana the change In the Oriental thian to Corinthian. 
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and treated in a mechanical form. Worse yet, the efforts to 
link closely Greece and the Orient must draw upon materials 
of very differing value, which range over many centuries. 

Sober scholars have generally rejected the more extreme 
claims of this type, as applied to specific bodies of evidence, but 
the realization that links did bind the Orient and Greece by the 
eighth century has all too often led men to unwarranted general 
assumptions. The connections between Greece and the East 
were indeed important all across the sweep of Aegean history. 
Throughout the earlier millennia which we have already ex¬ 
amined, Greece was a mediator between Europe and Asia, and 
Aegean civilization had developed as a local response to the 
Oriental spur. In the age of revolution the Greeli once more 
knew the world of the Orient. The tempo of Aegean progress 
and even its forms in part were much affected by that knowl¬ 
edge. 

Yet diese are not the points which one must keep primarily 
in mind. First of all, Greek civilization had already appeared by 
this date and was, in its origins, an Aegean product. In the cen¬ 
turies of the first, great, and decisive steps toward this formula¬ 
tion the Greek world had, largely by its own choice, little contact 
eastward. 

Then again, the great revolution of the eighth century did 
not start from the Orient. If Greece was now to resume close 
contact with the Orient, this connection rose largely because 
men of the eighth-century Aegean were ready to widen their 
ken and to build more loftily; partly, too, because the Orient 
itself had developed during its own Dark ages a more cosmo¬ 
politan, attractive culture than it had known in the Bronze age. 

From this Eastern culture, finally, the Greeks in and after 
the eighth century borrowed extensively in motifs, in forms, and, 
above all, in inspiration that certain things could be done. With¬ 
out this aid, the Greeks entirely on their own might not have 
achieved so much; for what made Hellenic civilization truly 
outstanding was the once-for-all juxtaposition of fresh Greek 
energy and the inherited lore of the Orient. But always in human 
history the question is not so much whence inspiration comes as 
this: what do men do with external stimuli in their own minds? 
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The proof of this point of view will be the burden of 
subsequent chapters. Here we must draw Greece and the Orient 
together. That the early eightlr-century Aegean was in a stage of 
increasing ferment has already been shown; it is time now to 
sketch the political and cultural development of the Near East 
down to the same point. The significant renewal of contacts 
between the two areas, which then ensued, also offers several 
serious problems as to its mode and date. 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE ORIENT 


The first centers of civilization in the Near East had been 
the river valleys of Mesopotamia and Egypt. Here firmly or¬ 
ganized states, grouped about kings and temples, had appeared 
before the end of the fourth millennium b.c. in a process which 
seems to have been one of swift crystallization. Within a space of 
only two or three centuries both Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
cultures had set the main outlines on which they developed for 
thousands of years. The achievements of this period must stag¬ 
ger the modem observer, yet the men who Lived in the river 
valleys paid a heavy price for their victories. Only by erecting 
the symbols of god-king, as in Egypt, or of a divine state of 
omnipotent gods, as in Babylonia, were men able to group 
themselves in the closely knit collective units on earth which 
could attain so much. The epics and myths of Mesopotamia 
reveal the hidden anxiety that humanity had been overbold in 
creating civilization, and the patterns of life, once created, 
settled into firm conventions which discouraged free experi¬ 
mentation.^ 

From Mesopotamia, in particular, vital impulses radiated 
out, eastward as far as India and apparently even to China, 


* Origins of civilization: Ch^. 1, n. 7 
(p. *4); also Wilson, The Burden of 
Egypt, 145 ff., 308. Anxiety: the Atra- 
hasis epic, in which the gods punish 
by flood the clamors of busy man¬ 
kind, Ancient Near Eaetem Texts, 


104-06; Frankfort, Birth of Civillxa- 
tion in the Near Bast, gJ-sa; Georges 
Contenau, Eoerydoy Life in Bah^n 
and Assyria (London, 1954). 301-02, 
who attributes part of ^i$ feeling to 
the oppressive climate. 
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westward along the course of the upper Euphrates to Syria- 
Palestine in tlie third millennium. By the end of this period 
Assyrian merchants were trading into southeastern Asia Minor, 
and soon thereafter tlie Hittites of central Anatolia began to 
fashion civilized states. The development of the Aegean, and 
especially of Crete, also owed much to Oriental example, though 
the flavor of civilization there always remained distinct. In the 
second millennium, once the initial wave of invasions and move¬ 
ments had subsided, the Near East rose to a peak of culture. The 
international politics of Egypt, Syrian princedoms, Assyria, and 
the Hittites assumed almost a modem flavor; international trade 
drew in even the bold inhabitants of Mycenaean Greece; and 
artistic influences radiated widely. Yet the gleam of this super¬ 
structure cannot obscure the fact that culture remained essen¬ 
tially local throughout the Near East; there was in the Bronze 
age no one Oriental civilization. 

Internal decay paved the way for a great series of in¬ 
vasions at the end of the second millennium. The invaders from 
the north, as we have seen, destroyed the fragile structure of 
civilization in the Aegean and Asia Minor and shook much of 
the rest of the Near East; Semitic-speaking peoples such as the 
Arameans and Habiru pressed into Palestine, Syria, and Meso¬ 
potamia from the Arabian desert. The product everywhere was 
a marked reduction in the level of culture. The empires van¬ 
ished; many cities were abandoned; in some areas peasants had 
to struggle bitterly to maintain settled life even on a village 
plane. The early first millennium was a dismal, poverty-stricken 
age. 

Throughout the Near East, however, civilization was not 
quite as catastrophically overturned as in the Aegean. Egypt 
and Assyria survived as kingdoms, albeit weakened. The Ara¬ 
means, Hebrews, and others who came into Syria and Palestine 
took over the structure they found and erected small princi¬ 
palities, the most famous of which were the Phoenician city- 
kingdoms and the territorial kingdom of David and Solomon. 
Neither the literary nor the artistic inlieritance of the past was 
entirely lost. Much of the Orient has an artistic gap in major 
products, which in our present knowledge seems to have ex- 
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tended over two centuries and more (c. 1150-950),* and even in 
Egypt, which was less markedly affected than any other area, 
monuments of this dull era were on a minor scale. Yet the 
Hebrews picked up a wealth of ancient myth from their neigh¬ 
bors; Phoenician craftsmen built and adorned palace and temple 
for Solomon; Ahab erected a house of ivory. In smaller objects 
the working of ivory, bronze, and stone continued; and an 
ancestral treasury of motifs, some purely decorative, others of 
human, animal, and monster forms, endured. Along the Syrian 
coast, an area wliicli must particularly interest the student of 
Greek evolution, artistic .styles of the first centuries after 1000 
B.c. were an amalgam of old influences from Egypt, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the Minoan-Mycenaean world, encased in a stiff, 
even “geometric” form. Though no one can mistake these prod¬ 
ucts for Creek, much the same simplification and resort to 
rigidity occurred in Syria as in the Aegean (and also in Asia 
Minor). 

While old political, economic, and cultural patterns thus 
survived, their earlier dominance was seriously shaken; the 
resurgence which followed the collapse was not simply a revival 
of earlier ways. Among tlie many aspects of this resurgence, 
which has not yet received its full attention, those of greatest 
interest here are, first, the increasing uiiiflcation of the Orient 
and, secondly, the fact that revival in the Orient preceded the 
Aegean age of revolution by a century or more. 

In the eastern Mediterranean trade by sea had never 
quite disappeared. It now fell largely into Phoenician hands 
and began to expand rapidly by at least the ninth century. The 
first clear evidence is the establishment of Phoenician trading 
posts in Cyprus, wliich should probably be dated to the period 
just before 800 b.c.; Phoenician exploration and trade in the 
western Mediterranean probably came largely after this date. 


'Frankfort, Art and Architecture of 
the Ancient Orient, 164-66, stretches 
out the cap virtually to 1300-850; 
W. F. Alorlght, "Northeast Mediter¬ 
ranean Dark Ages and the Early Iron 
Age Art of Syria," Aegean ana Near 
Eart, 144-64, essays to close it as far 


as possible. Geometric flavor: Muller, 
Friihe Plastik, 103-36; Adolf Furt- 
w&ngler, Antike Gemmcn, III (Leijp- 
zig-Berlin, 1900), 6$; E^th Porada, 
"A Lyre Player fiom Tarsus and His 
Relations," Aegean and Near East, 
185-aii. 
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though the problem is a thorny one-® On land the Arameans of 
North Syria held commercial primacy. By the ninth century 
their princes were wealthy enough to decorate cities such as 
Tell Halaf witli imposing monuments which could not be 
equaled, at least for size, anywhere in contemporary Greece.’ 

A concomitant of this economic advance was the Assyrian 
effort to gain political dominance over the Near East and so to 
translate an increasingly unified economic world into empire. 
The chain of Assyrian conquests commenced in the ninth 
century but achieved fruition only in the days of Tiglath- 
Pileser III (744-727), when Assyrian rule extended from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. Under his successors, es¬ 
pecially Sargon 11 (721-705), the Assyrians even gained the 
submission of the seven kings of la, the Greeks, i.e., of Cyprus.® 
They also conquered Cilicia, where other Greek-speaking people 
were domiciled. 

To call the Assyrian domination of the Near East “Empire,” 
as is commonly done, overregularizes a situation which was 
never firmly consolidated. The Assyrian warlords were not able 
to exercise enduring control over the mountains to their nortli, 
where the state of Urartu had risen in the modern Armenia by 
the eighth century, and Assyrian rule even in the lower lands of 


* Einar Clerstad, Swcdiih Cyprus £z> 
ptditior\, )y. a. The Cypro-Ctometric, 
Cypro-Ar^aic and CyprO’Classical 
Periods (Stockholm, 1948), 436-40, 
offers the most solid analysis of the 
Cypriote evidence; for tne western 
MMiterranean, see below, Chap. ti. 
' Ekrem Akurgal, Spdthethitische 
Bildkunst (Ankara, 1949); iUustra* 
tions in Tell Halaf, III, ed. Dietrich 
Opitz and Anton Moortgat (Berlin, 
1955). See also Carchemlsh, D. G. 
Hoeartb and C. L. Woolley, Carche- 
mish, l-UI (London, 1914-52), which 
remained **Hittite" to a greater extent 
down to its fall to Assyria in 718 
(Goetze, HeihUer, Chuniter und As- 
syrer, 165); Franlcfort, Art and Archi¬ 
tecture of the Ancient Orient, 162- 
83, iK>tes this but limits the HitUte 
character (cf. p. 165). 

•Ancierjl Near Eastern Texts, 284, 
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f ireciso meaning of the terms Jaman, 
atnam, and lavan (Genesis 10:2, 4) 
is much vexed; see the material in 
Mazzarino, Fra Orienie e Occldente, 
89,113-26; W. Brandenstein. "Berner* 
kuncen zur V8lkertafel in der Gene¬ 
sis,' Festschrift Debrunner (Bern, 
1954). 57-83; Dunbabin. Grech and 
Their Eastern Neighbours, 30-31; 
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74-83. 286-94. However deriv^ 
(and the origin of the Greek word 
for lonians, 'lifcrtt. Is unclear) the 
term in As^rian records surely means 
no more than the Greek-speax^g in¬ 
habitants of Cyprus (and at times of 
Cilicia). 
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Mesopotamia and Syria was imperiled by repeated revolt The 
brutality and militarism which stamp Assyrian records are per¬ 
haps a testimony to this insecure position. In the end, Nineveh 
fell in 612, and the Hebrew prophets far off in Palestine rejoiced 
greatly. 

The Assyrians nonetheless went far toward breaking the 
political localism of the Near East and toward accustoming its 
traders and local magnates to accept over-all political unity; of 
tins development the milder Persians were to reap the profit. 
Another product of the political and economic revival, as well 
perhaps as of the quieting down of northern Eurasia, was the 
increasing ability of the Near Eastern military and political 
system to bar outside invaders. After the Cimmerian onslaught, 
which swept as far as Egypt early in the seventh century, the 
Orient was not again seriously affected by attacks of northern 
invaders until long after the time of Christ. 

For Greek history the political unification of the Orient was 
eventually to have tremendous influence, but the slow tempo of 
its initial stage was an incalculable blessing. Tucked off in an 
obscure corner behind the seas and the forbidding mass of 
Asia Minor, the Greeks of the eighth and seventh centuries 
were able to develop their own political institutions almost 
without foreign influence. The end product, the polis or city- 
state, was to be vitally different from the political pattern of the 
Orient. From Sumerian days Eastern kingship had been divinely 
appointed, ‘lowered from Heaven” in the conventional phrase, 
and kings had gained their glory largely by war. Of the earliest 
known conqueror, Sargon I, later chroniclers reported that “he 
marched against the coimtry of Kazalla and turned Kazalla 
into ruin-hills and heaps of rubble. He even destroyed there 
every possible perching place for a bird.” * The Assyrian mon- 
archs boasted unendingly, both in word and in the grimly 
fascinating reliefs of their palaces, which display mounds of 
human heads and the fierce storming of cities; and by this date 
the gods who supported earthly rule had shrunk far into the 
background. 

* Ancient Near Eastern Texts, a66; th« semblies need not b« considered here, 
rise of kingship over communal as- 
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Leading their nobles and peasants in looting expeditions 
was not the only task of the kings, who piously supported 
justice and also directed vast palace economies of traders and 
artisans; but as a whole the institution of Oriental imperialistic 
monarchy, boasting its wealth from “the incoming taxes of all 
inhabited regions," * was far removed from the tiny city-states 
of archaic Greece, both in size and in spirit. Beside the kings in 
their palaces stood the great temples, the scenes of highly 
developed cult attended by a vast array of specialized priests 
who manipulated a complex, inherited lore. In Greece, on the 
other hand, simple mud-brick chapels and ash altars still 
served as the focus for communal worship of the basic forces 
guarding human existence. 

So, too, the intellectual framework of the Assyrian world, 
which drew heavily from all earlier tradition, differed greatly 
from that of the contemporary Aegean. Much more advanced on 
the factual level. Oriental knowledge was encased in bonds 
which were to prevent it from developing as amazingly as did 
the Greek world thenceforth. Mesopotamian thought did not 
have that analytical and synthesizing quality already visible in 
Greek Geometric pottery and in the Iliad. The basic process was 
one of analogical reasoning, and the end product was often 
simple classification; the same difficulty in co-ordination appears 
in the poetic tendency to heap up parallel expressions one after 
another. In the Orient, nonetheless, the practical sciences had 
been the subject of experiment, however unconscious, for mil¬ 
lennia of enduring civilization. Knowledge of the stars and of 
mathematics had already made great strides; the body of Meso¬ 
potamian myth contained a great deal of speculation about the 
nature of mans life.* The Greeks were to draw upon this 
material to a marked extent but so transmuted their borrowings 
that we are not always aware of the source; as far as myth is 

^Ibid. ail (Nabonidus). Contenau, vhy (Penguin, 1949); Otto J. Netice- 
Evtfyday Life, 113-41, sketches the baucr, The Exact Sciences in Antia- 
nature of Eastern monarchy; its de- (ad ed.; Providence, R. I., 1957); 

velop^ flavor appears sharply in the Charles Singer, E. J. Holmyard, and 
Assyrian royal inscriptions. A- R. Hall, ed., A History of Tech- 

*See ttnerally Contenau, 15S-59; noiogy, I (Oxford, 1954). 

Henri Frankfort et al., Before Fhiloso- 
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concerned, men of the Western world have gained much more 
direct knowledge of Babylonian tale-telling from its adaptation 
by the Hebrews. In many ways, incidentally, this small people 
in the hills of Palestine fitted as poorly into the main Oriental 
tradition as did the Greeks. But Israel lay directly adjacent to 
the centers of the Orient. Its political catastrophes, while pro¬ 
moting tlie search of the Hebrew prophets for the deeper mean¬ 
ing of religion, may suggest how much the more distant Greeks 
were spared. 

Tlie aiiistic development of the Assyrian period reflects the 
political and economic unity of the time. In the great palaces of 
Sargon and Ashurbanipal architecture made great strides to¬ 
ward solemn monumental complexes; the reliefs which paneled 
the walls of the palaces reached an unprecedented height in 
the depiction of action, of realistic agony of dying animals, 
even of the suggestion of space.* But these were far-off master¬ 
pieces which the first Greek traders probably never saw, or, if 
they did, could have no hope of emulating. The smaller arts— 
textiles, ivory and gold, bronze statuettes and bowls—were far 
more important as vehicles by which the Aegean world could 
learn of Oriental techniques, motifs, and concepts, first as they 
were practiced along the littoral of Syria and Phoenicia and 
then, in the seventh century, in their Assyrian forms. 

As an outside observer considers the minor arts, he feels 
strongly inclined to deduce that the craftsmen of the Orient 
were developing in the ninth and eighth centuries a fairly 
uniform, generalized style well suited for far-flung sale. Ivory 
plaques depicting a comely courtesan at her window, pierced 
relics of opposed animals or grazing cattle, faience scarabs, 
carved tridacna sheUs, bronze dishes intricately worked with 
rows of animals or scenes of siege and war, great caldrons 


* Croeiiewegen-Frankfort, Arrest aT\d 
Movement, 169-^1; Frankfort, Art 
and Architecture of the Ancient Ori¬ 
ent, 84-101; Conlenau, Zverydatf 
Life, 101-13; Coetze, Hethiter, Chur- 
riter und Assurer, 182-84, who em¬ 
phasizes the root in Huniw art. We 
cannot determine how Creek fibulae 
made their way to the palace of Sar¬ 


gon (C. Loud, The Falaee of Sargon, 
U [Chicago, 1938], pi. 59) or Creek 
vases (one sub-Mycenaean, one Pro- 
togeometric, one Rhodian) to Nineveh 
(R. W. Hutchinson. JHS, LII [193a]. 
130}. Assyrian relief had a limited in¬ 
fluence even in northern Syria, accord¬ 
ing to Frankfort, Art and Architecture 
of the Ancient Orient, 179. 
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whereon were riveted winged figures (Assurattaschen) to hold 
the handles, delicate gold earrings—all these and a thousand 
other items were sold over the Near East and soon made their 
way far afield in the Mediterranean.^ The craftsmanship is 
generally tidy, the composition neat, the drawing realistic 
within its conventions; the aim is clearly decoration rather than 
deep artistic probing of the universe. The consumer, whether 
priest, king, or foreign trader, obviously dominated the artist. 

Yet one must be cautious in thus reducing the arts of the 
Near East to a common formula, for wide variations can be 
sensed in these products. While the work of Phoenician shops 
reflected an Egyptian inheritance and often was soft and sickly 
sweet, that of North Syria drew little from this source. Far 
firmer and more vigorous, it turned instead to so-called "'Hit- 
tite” prototypes. The distinctive flavor of Urartian bronze work, 
again, is only recently coming into focus as distinct from 
Assyrian styles.* Greek art which drew on this material varied in 
minor details according to its source; lions on seventh-century 
Corinthian vases thus were designed in two perceptibly different 
styles, the “Hittite” first and then the Assyrian." Within a 

*TliU art awaits its major study; see (1956), flos-13; Massimo Pallottlno, 
pro tempore, Helmut Th. Bossert, Alt’ "Cli Scavi dl Karmlr-Blur In Armonia 

syrUn (Tubingen, 1951); Frankfort, e il problema delle conessloni tra 

Art and ArchHtcturt of th$ Ancient I'Urartu, la Grecia e rEtruria," ArchO’ 

Orient, 164-201; MUller, Friihe PlO’ oiogin classica, VII (1955), 109-23; 

atik. 103-36; Poulsen, Per Orient. K. R. Maxwelt-Ilysl^. ''Urartian 

Ivories: R. D. Barnett, "Tire Nimnid Bronzes in Etruscan 'Tombs," Iraq, 

Ivories and the Art of the Phooni- XVIII (1956), 150-67 (Urartian 

dans," Iraq, U (1935), 179-210; bronzes at Olympia, p. 167); R. D. 

"Phoenician and Syrian Ivory Carv- Barnett, Iraq, XII (1950), 37-39; 

Ing," Falestine Exploration Quarterly, Bittel, Grunaxiige der Vor- und Frilh- 

1939. 4-19: * 1 Early Creek and Orien- geschichte Kleiruuient, 78-81-, Coetze, 

tal Ivories," JUS, LXVIII (1948), Kteinaaien, 187-200; Frankfort, Art 

1-25; A Catalogue of the Nimrud and Architecture of the Ancient Ort- 

loorie* (London, 1957); also Oe- ent, 186, 189, 2440. 55, 258n. 105, 

inarrae. La Crite didalique, 203-14; who denies any original character to 

C. Decamps de Mertzenfcld, Inven- Urartian bronze woA but admits the 

taire commentd det ivoirea phdnicier\s possibility that its smiths influenced 

at apperentia dicouuerta dona le the West (though not by land). 

Proche’Orient (Paris, 1954)- ‘Hanfmann, HSCP, LXI (1953), 18, 

•Pierre Amandiy, "Chaudrons k pro- 34-35; Humfiy Payne, Necrocorinthia 

tomes de taureau en Orient et en (Oidord, 1931), 19. 53, 67-69, 146- 

Crice," Aegean and Near East, 239- 147; Dunbabin, Creeks and Their 

61; George M. A. Hanfmaon, "Four Eastern Neighbours, 41-42, 47-49; 

Urartian Bulls’ Heads," AnatSt, VI Akurgal, Spdthethitische Bildkunst, 
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general uniformity of outlook the artistic styles of the Near 
East yet differed notably in Assyrian times. Unfortunately for 
the Greek student who wishes to disentangle the skeins of 
Oriental influence in the eighth- and seventh-century Aegean, 
these variations have not yet received definitive treatment. 

The main points nonetheless are clear. Taken en masse, the 
arts of the Near East were by the eighth century as far in 
advance of the work of Aegean craftsmen as were the armies 
and political concentration of the Assyrian realm. These prod¬ 
ucts were, moreover, of a cosmopolitan, graceful flavor which 
could well be attractive to the less advanced inhabitants of the 
farther Mediterranean shores. Human and animal representa¬ 
tion was a commonplace; lines were supply curved; ornament 
was rich and harmonious. Equally important from our point of 
view, this was a style of superficial grace. Neither in Egypt nor 
in Syria was true artistic vigor, the expression of the human 
spirit, pulsating when the Greeks came to the shores of the 
Orient.’ If this spirit appears in Greece during the great age of 
revolution, it was not a foreign gift. 


THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF CONTAaS 

The Orientalizing movement which bulks so large in 
Greek history did not affect solely the Aegean basin; if we 
broaden our gaze, we can see that it was a very general force. 
The Orient now was able to offer attractive wares and ideas; 
and any district elsewhere in the Mediterranean which was 
ready politically, economically, and intellectually reached out 
for the new materials. Most instructive to the student of Greek 
history is the course of change in the Etruscan domains of 
Italy, where political and cultural developments speeded up 


76-79. Amandiy, Syria, XXIV (1944~ 
45 ), »6i. abo a^nes a Syrian of 
Uon (of the second millennium). 

’ Wilnn, Burden of £gypi, 308-17, 
discusses the dull, lifdess spirit of 
Egypt in the first millennium: "there 


could be no worse teacher for a young 
and eager culture." Foulsen, Der OrU 
erU, 73-74, suggests that it was fortu¬ 
nate the Creeks met the adaptive arts 
of Syria and Phoenicia rather than the 
greater art which lay behind them. 
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amazingly in the late eighth centur)'. In the sculpture and other 
arts of Etniria the stimulus of Eastern contacts is evident from 
about 750-725.* The sources for the Orientalizing wave were the 
same for the Aegean and for Etruria; even such detailed reper¬ 
cussions as the stylistic shift from “Hittite” to Assyrian render¬ 
ings which was just noted on Corinthian vases appears in 
Etruscan work. Yet each area tapped the riches of Syrian- 
Plioenician art independently, at least at the outset. 

The major results, too, varied significantly between Greece 
and Italy. Both districts had geometric backgrounds and tended 
to geomctricize tlieir borrowings at the outset; but in Etruria 
the native reaction was less lively, less continuous, less inde¬ 
pendent. Only in Greece, of all non-Oriental lands, did local 
artists succeed in absorbing the alien influences and then pro¬ 
ceed to new heights of original stamp. It was Greece, not 
Etruria, which evolved a more supple alphabet out of the 
Phoenician model and passed its discovery on to other Mediter¬ 
ranean lands. The Greek success was due in part to its native 
Geometric synthesis, which had already reached a high level; in 
part to its inheritances from the earlier rapprochement between 
Mycenaean and Oriental lands in the Late Bronze age; and also 
in part to the probability that contact between the Aegean and 
the Syrian coast had never been broken, even at the lowest ebb 
of civilization. The physical evidence for tenuous links, while 
scanty, does exist, as we saw in Chapter 4. 

Yet only as that artistic development occurred in the East 
which has just been sketched, and only as the Aegean itself 
began to burgeon were the necessary conditions at hand for 
significant borrowing. A priori, Oriental imports could be ex¬ 
pected to appear in the most developed areas of Greece, and 
local arts could begin to reflect the stimulus of Oriental ideas, 
by the late ninth century at best. Truly significant influence. 


‘ The most useful studies on the pres¬ 
ent aspect are P. J. Riis, Tyrrhenika: 
An Archaeological Study of the Etrue- 
con Sculpture in the Archaic and 
Clastieal Periods (Copenhaf;cn. 
1941): Ceorg Hanfmann, Altetrus- 
kische Plastik 1 ; Die menschUche Ce- 
etalt in der Rundpltuiik his zum Aus- 


? ong der orientalisierenden Kunst 
Wiiraburg, 1936). The effect was 
still limited in the eighth century; 
E. M. Dohan, Italic Tomh-Groups in 
the University Museum (Philadelphia, 
X942), 108, places the main influx of 
Oriental and Creek products at 680- 
650. 
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any contemporary school.'* Any direct, provable transfers of 
motifs from the Orient to Corinth commonly occurred after the 
seventh century was well under way—i.e., after the new artistic 
outlook was suflBciently set to permit its artists to feel secure in 
taking over such material.* 

In their innovations the Protocorinthian potters followed a 
typical Greek procedure, which we shall find throughout the 
age of revolution. They chose a few types of shapes and decora¬ 
tions; and having thus limited their freedom of range, they con¬ 
centrated their energies upon perfecting these types. The over¬ 
whelming bulk of the tremendous Corinthian vase output was in 
the form of small pots, such as aryballoi and kotylai, in extremely 
similar patterns of floral and animal decoration. Eventually, to 
be sure, this restricted range was to exhaust Corinthian inven¬ 
tiveness by Middle Corinthian times; the potters of Attica, who 
had followed a more bizarre path, were to gain the upper 
hand. 

In concentrating upon the main line of Protocorinthian 
ware, I must note in conclusion, we run a serious risk of over¬ 
simplification. The products which Corinth sold on the inter¬ 
national market were of the new model and reflected changes in 
fashion rather quickly. Thus they helped to speed the rapid 
adoption of the Orientalizing style all over the Greek world. At 
home not all men were ready to abandon their ancestral in¬ 
heritance. One of the most interesting revelations of the Potters’ 
Quarter at Corinth has been the volume of sub-Geometric ware 
which it contained; pots with straight Geometric designs or 
Linear Geometric patterns continued to be made beside the 
more developed vases all through the first half of the seventh 
century. Then the use of rays and other newer elements came 
into even the conservative workshops, but on down to 600 a 
strong tint of reluctance to yield ancient ways is perceptible.^ 
Repeatedly in the age of revolution there are similar marks that 
not all elements and all areas were willing to move swiftly for¬ 
ward. 

® Payne, hJecrocorinthio, lo, 53, 67, cordine to Kunxe and Benton. 

71; so also at Crete (Brock. Fortetsa, *WeJnberg, Corinth, VII. x, 74-73; 
144) and on the Idaean shields ac- A/A,XLV (1941),39-40. 
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ORIENTALIZING POTTERY: PROTOAHIC AND OTHER 


Into the making of Protocorinthian ware inspiration had 
poured from several late eighth-century sources—the Cyclades, 
Attica, probably the Argolid, Crete, and the Orient proper. 
From Corinth, in return, tlie influence of the new style spread 
far and wide in the early seventh century, mainly through the 
export of the best, most developed Protocorinthian products and 
their local imitation, partly perhaps through the migration of 
craftsmen. Some of the inscriptions on Protocorinthian vases arc 
in foreign alphabets and may betoken the residence of alien 
potters at Corinth; more certain evidence for the mobility of 
artists is the fact that Creek potters worked in the new styles 
in Etruscan clays.* 

Throughout the new western colonies and in the fringe dis¬ 
tricts under native rule potters were able to do little more than 
imitate Greek models. No outstanding local types of pottery, 
except that which is known as Etruscan bucchero, arose in the 
West during the seventh and sixth centuries.* In Greece, on the 
other hand, some regions which previously had not produced 
Geometric pottery of any merit were now able to consolidate 
virtually independent fashions. Chief among these was Sparta, 
still devoted in the seventh century to tlie common path of aristo¬ 
cratic luxury; under the influence of Corinth and also of Argos, 


*Th« four (nicrlbed Prolocorlnthlan 
vases show three alphabets {Robert¬ 
son, BSA, XLIII ()948]. 123): 
Chigi vase, thus, has an Acginetan 
flavor (Rumpf, Malerei vnd Zeick- 
nung, 33}. Cf. Michel Lejeune, 
"Vasei Tiotocorinthleos' Inscrits," 
REA. XLVII < 1045 ). xox-xo; Mate, 
CGK, I, 047. who notes that the Co¬ 
rinthian alnhabct appears mainly in 
Transitional and Corinthian styles. But 
the problem of alphabets on Greek 
vases is a perplexing one. The Protoat- 
tlc Menelaus stand of Aeglna is not in¬ 
scribed in Attic iJHS, LXIX (i949l> 
26): the Euphorbos plate of East 
Greek style has an Argive-type alpha¬ 
bet (Riimpf, Malerei utid Zeichnung, 


36}. Robert Eisler, “Eine scmitlsche 
Inschrift auf einer 'protokorinthischen' 
Vase von Megara liybUen,’* Klto, XX 
(1925-26), 3 S 4 -^ 2 i argued for a pos¬ 
sibly Aramaic inscription in Corin¬ 
thian alphabet; Lefeune (102) con¬ 
siders it meaningless. The eflort to 
explain such alphabets In terms of 
alien purchasers, T. B. L. Webster, 
Grtck Art and Uteralura, 700-530 
8 .C. (Dunedin, I 959 )t ao, is not con¬ 
vincing. 

• F. Villard and G. Valid, ”Gfom 4 - 
trique grec, gfom^trique siccliote, g6- 
om^trique siaile,” M^bnges d‘arcM~ 
oiogie et d'histoire, LXVIIl (1956), 
7-27, have useful remarks 00 one lo¬ 
cal western adaptation. 
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the Laconian style emerged. In the Laconian III and IV stages 
(sixth century) this was exported to North Africa (Cyrene) 
and to East Greece (Samos especially) .* 

While Spartan Orientalizing ware seems almost entirely de¬ 
rivative in its original impulse, many other areas could build 
upon stronger Geometric roots and gained new inspiration only 
partly through Corinthian influence. The seventh century was 
the golden age of distinctive pottery styles in the Aegean; 
that process of local differentiation which had been ever more 
marked throughout Protogeometric and Geometric styles now 
reached its peak in pottery as well as in political history. By the 
early sixth century these individualized outlooks were to fade 
slowly away before the unanswerable competition of Attic black- 
figured ware. 

This, however, is a later story. In the seventh century the 
Orientalizing pottery of Greece bears a common stamp both in 
its new repertoire of shapes, in its wider use of solid figures 
picked out by incision and color, and in its range of motifs, 
which vary from simple floral patterns to elaborate composi¬ 
tions of aristocratic warriors (and gods) in battles, chariot races, 
and scenes of myth and epic. Within this relatively uniform 
reaction to unifying forces, cross-currents of influence become 
sharply perceptible, and each local style has its own flavor. 

The pottery of the Argolid, known from earlier finds at 
Tiryns and the Argive Heraeum and recently from Argos itself, 
was more powerful than has been recognized; in “horse-raising 
Argos” great, majestic horses had been depicted since Late 
Geometric days, and Homeric scenes, especially the blinding of 
Polyphemus by Odysseus, occur from the early seventh century 
(see Plate 15a).* Beside these relatively skillful Argive com- 

* J. P. Droop, Artemis Orthia, sa-iiO; I, 135-64; Anne Roes, "Fragments de 

E. A. Lane, "LakonJan Vase Paint- poterie g^mitrique trouvis siir les Cl¬ 
ine," BSA, XXXrV (1933-34). 99 - tadcUes d’Argos,” BCH, LXXVII 

189; Paola PeUgatti, “La ceramica la- (i 953 ). 90-104; J- M. Cook, BSA, 

conica del Museo di Taranto," Annan- XLVIII (i 9 S 3 ). 34-50, who gives a 

rlo, n.s. XVIl-XVIII (i 9 SS- 56 ). 7 - 44 . Us* (p- 38 n. 10) of Ute Geometric 

Protocorinthian ware at Sparta is noted of the Argolid; Paul Courbia, *‘Un 

by Droop, 113-14, and Lane, 100-01, fraenient de cratke protoareien," 

vraere Argive influence is also found. BCri, LXXIX (i 955 ), 1— 49 , who il- 

* Argos: Miiller aod Oelmann, Tiryns, lustrates also the Aiistonothos vase. 
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positions the pottery of Boeotia (see Plate 15b) seems stiff and 
conservatively Geometric in pattern, and almost never occurs 
outside its homeland.* Cycladic workshops, on the other hand, 
while unable to meet Corinthian competition in the West, moved 
into a galaxy of Orientalizing patterns/ To a modem eye the 
large vases of Parian origin (sec Plate 16a) ore perhaps the 
most fascinating in their clean build, firm decorative sense, and 
marvelously depicted animals; but the grandly conceived 
scenes of myth on some Naxian work ore equally unique. Farther 
east, the wares called East Greek now become more identifiable 
as to origin, particularly the Rhodian Wild Goat styles; these 
latter appeared suddenly about 650 and seem like tapestry in 
their richly decorated rows of animals.* To the south the potters 
of Crete produced from about 735 on down to the middle of the 
seventh century vases more loosely drawn in yet another Orien¬ 
talizing pattern (see Plate 16b).* Cretan pottery showed 
Corinthian influence in the seventh century, but tended to 


This is commonly Uken as Etruscan; 
see Rumpf, Maurei und Zeichnung, 
pi. 6. 

*BoeoUa: Boardman, B 5 A, XLVII 
(195a). 17-18, 47, who discusses the 
pottery from Eretria. 

* Cydades: Charles Dugas, Dihs 
XVU: Lea Vasea Orlentaliaanta do 
style non Mullen (Paris, 1935): Ernst 
Buschor, “Kykladlsches,’' AM, LIV 
(1929). 149-63; H. G. G. Payne, 
*‘(^^^c Vose*Palntlng of the Sev¬ 
enth Century," }HS, XLVI (1936), 
ao3-i2; J. K. Brock, BSA, XLIV 
(1949), 74-80. on the dates of the 
ware. relief pithoi of Tenos show 
the same development very interest¬ 
ingly; cf. Athens NM 3475, Munich 
7697. and others listed in Schhfer, 
ReUefpUhoi, 67-^3. Paros: Buschor, 
AM, LIV (1939), 142-52. Naxos: 
Christos Karusos, "Eine naxlsche Am- 
hora des fiiiheren siebenten Jahr- 
underts,” Jdl, LII (1937), 166-97; 
Buschor. AM. LIV (1929), 152-58; 
Ernst Homann-Wedeking, Die An- 
fSnge der griechischen Grosaplastik 


(Berlin. 1950), 137 - 39 - 
• East Creeks: Androas Rumpf, "Zu 
den klazomenisclien Dcnkmillem," 
Jdl. XLVIil (19.I3). 5 S-« 3 ; Karl 
Schcfold, “Knidische Vasen und Ver- 
wandtes," Jdl, LVII (194a), 124-42; 
M. Robertson, JUS. IJC (1940), 8ff.; 
R. M. Cook. JUS. LXVI (1946), 93- 
94; W. Lamb, "Excavations at Kato 
Phnna in Chios," BSA, XXXV (1934- 
3 S). >38-64. on the ties of Chlot Ge¬ 
ometric and "Naucratlte"; Tcclinau, 
AM, LIV (1929), 20-40, on Samos; 
Wolfgang Schiering, WerksUitten ori- 
entaUalerender Keramlk ouf Rhodoa 
(Berlin. 1957). 

•Crete: Brock, Fortetae, 213-18, who 
puts Early Orientalizing at 735-680, 
Late Orientalizing at 680-630 on the 
basis of Protocorinthian parallels and 
three Egyptian scarabs (rK>s. 107&- 
1078), one of which is surely XXVI 
D)masty. See also above. Chap. 3, 
n. 9 (p. 98); and on the relations 
of Crete and Corinth, Chap. 6, n. 
4 (p. 2 i 7 ). 
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eschew figure composition; large polychrome amphoras are 
among its most outstanding products. 

A detailed discussion of these styles would carry us much 
too far afield, and we need note only their manifold variety 
witliin a common spirit; but the developments in Attica cannot be 
dismissed so briefly. Here, best of all, is illuminated the struggle 
to move onto a new artistic plane and tlie quality of stress which 
marked the early seventh century. The Attic experiments, too, 
though immediately without any major effect on the rest of 
Greece, were eventually to be more decisive in shaping the 
course of Greek pottery than even the Corinthian styles. 

Throughout most of the eighth century Attic pottery had 
been the most progi essivc in Greece. Freehand drawing had ap¬ 
peared in Athens by 750, but the rows of birds and other motis 
which resulted were for a time integrated into the prevailing 
Geometric spirit. Shortly after the mid-century point signals of 
distress began to fly in Attic products. On the one side, the grow¬ 
ing uncertainty of the potters led them to cling more desperately 
to the old patterns, and many vases are stiff both in shape and in 
overelaborate Geometric decoration. On the other hand, the 
more experimental artists found themselves dissolving the old 
crisp surencss of Dipylon scenes.' 

A fine example of this very point in time is afforded by a vase 
from the site in the Kerameikos cemetery labeled by its excava¬ 
tors the first Opferrinne. The painter of K. 1356 (Plate 17a) 
evidently was essaying to depict noble action and life in more 
realistic terms than had his Dipylon grandfather. The parts of 
the bodies are better integrated, and even the parts of die vase 
itself flow more into one another than previously; but the loose¬ 
ness of drawing, in figures and in general patterns as well, sug¬ 
gests the difficulty of the experiment. An Oxford amphora 
(Plate 17b) has proceeded a step further. The chariot frieze 


> Athens: Kiibler, Kerameikos, V. x 
passim (esp. 135-36.83-64.171-61), 
and Atiattisciie Malerei; Young, Late 
Geometric Graces, and "Craves from 
the Phaleron Cemeteiy,’’ AJA, XLVI 
(194a), *3-57; J. M. Cook. “Athenian 


Workshops around 700," BSA, XLII 
(1947), 130-55, and “Protoattic Pot¬ 
tery,” BSA, XXXV (1934-35), 165- 
3ig; Ohiy, Criechische Goldbleche, 
110-16, who draws paralleb to the 
gold bands. 
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harks back to the earlier eighth century, but the runners on the 
neck exhibit a real flow of energy in their freer stride and 
more supple bodies.* Finally, the maker of a tliird vase, in the 
Louvre (Plate 18a), probably the painter of the famous 
Analatos hydria, has achieved Uie transition to Protoattic, both 
in the bands of naturalistic decoration and in tlie chariot frieze, 
the horses of which are internally deflned by incision. 

These three successive chariot scenes are extremely sugges¬ 
tive, particularly if we place them beside contemporary Corin¬ 
thian work in the crucial decades about 700. The inheritance of 
the Dipylon figured scenes led the Attic potters to attempt far 
more than did their Corinthian confreres, but their vaulting am¬ 
bition was for the moment much less successful. If one com¬ 
pares even the last of the three with tlie roughly contemporary 
Rider Kotyle of Corintli (Plate 13a) or with a Corinthian 
aryballos (Plate 14b), the difference is marked. The Attic 
vase is overly elaborate, even fussy in its pierced handles and 
apphed wavy lines; the shape is stiffer and more Geometric; a 
horror vacui leads to too abundant fiUing ornament; and the 
Geometric inheritance, though still present in the meander of 
the Rider Kotyle, has evidently been much more successfully 
overpassed at Corinth than at Athens. Such a comparison of the 
two schools does not seriously introduce modem aesthetic 
prejudice, for tlie seventh century itself made much tlie same 
judgment; Corinthian ware captured the market, and Protoattic 
vases were scarcely exported at all, save to nearby Aegina.* As 
far as we can determine on the basis of admittedly hazardous 
stylistic criteria, no more than three major workshops were active 
in Late Geometric-Early Protoattic days in Attica, while the 
greater demand for Corinthian vases supported perhaps as many 
as eleven at Corinth. 


The absolute dating of the development to the Protoattic 


*Cook. ESA. XLU (1947), 150. de¬ 
rives the Mesogeia painter, of the first 
Protoattic days, from this workshop of 
the last Late Geometric years. Anala¬ 
tos shop: Cook, BSA, X 5 CXV (1934- 
35), 166-69, 174-76. 

» Cook. BSA. XXXV (i 934 - 35 )» *04; 
Young, Late Geometric Grooet. 23a. 


Note that even in Attica Corinthian 
ware appears in quantity, especially 
from the Middle rrotocorinthian on; 
its popularity at Old Smyrna is appar¬ 
ent in BSA. Un-IV ( 19 s 6“59 ), 138- 
51. Number of workshops: Cwk, BSA, 
XLII (1947), 143 ; Benson, Geschi- 
chte der korinthle^en Vasen, 13-16. 
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style is much debated at present/ The publishers of the Kera- 
meikos material place Opferrinne i in the early 730*5 and so 
ascribe the commencement of significant Orientalizing tenden¬ 
cies to 735-725; the Analatos hydria, on this basis, must be 
placed in tlie 720’s. Others, however, have dated this vase to 
710, to 700, and even to 690. On tlie whole the Orientalizing 
wave seems to have got under way about as soon at Athens as at 
Corinth, but was slower to reach a true basis for a new style, 
partly because Attic potters were much more ambitious, partly 
because tlicir great inlieritancc stood in their path. As a result, 
Early Protoattic vases Iia> c been found in the same context with 
more developed Protocorinthian kotylai.® I incline accordingly 
to set the early phase of Protoattic proper at 710-680. 

In many ways the first Protoattic pottery may be termed 
poor.* Tlie vases often were not well made, their forms were 
bizarre experiments which did not endure, perfunctory Geo¬ 
metric ornament stood beside some of the most flamboyant work 
ever produced in historic Greek times. Modem surveys some¬ 
times stress too much the lack of discipline in Protoattic decora¬ 
tion, for its creators were still, after all, Greek and were more 
heavily burdened by their inheritance than were most Orien¬ 
talizing craftsmen. Yet it must be said that Attic potters oc¬ 
casionally displayed singular indifference to the limitations 
and requirements of vase forms, as when they sprawled huge 
animals over virtually the whole surface. 

Modern students, however, are rightly at one in paying 
careful attention to the Attic experiments. In these vases the 


♦ Earlier dating: Kiibler, fCertfmcflroa, 
V. 1, 141-56. and Altattlsche Malerel, 
6-fij J. M. Cook, JUS, LXXVI (1956). 
124-25, accepts this date for the Op¬ 
ferrinne, while Kraikcr, Neue Beitrdge, 
43, suggests 725. Later dating: J. M. 
Cook, BSA, XXXV ( 1934 - 35 ). ao2- 
05, puts Early Protoattic 710-680: 
R. M. Cook. JHS, LXVI (1946). 93 , 
about 700; Young, Late Geometric 
Graves, 2-3, 221-22, 229, and AJA, 
XLVI (1942), 55 - 57 , lowers It into 
the early seventh century (as does 
Buschorj. 

*The Lion Fainter of the last Attic 


Late Ceomotric occurs beside two Pro¬ 
tocorinthian kot>' 1 a{; see Kahane, AJA, 
XLIV (1940}, 479-80 (Cook, BSA, 
XLII [1947], 143}. The Phnleron 
graves display minor Protoattic work 
with a strong sub-Ceometric flavor be¬ 
side considerable Protocorinthian im¬ 
ports; see S. Pelekidis, Deblon, n 
(1916). 13 ff.; Young. AJA, XLVI 
(1942}, 23-57; See also Cook, BSA, 
XXXV (1934-35), 201-02; K^ameL 
kos, V. 1, grave 67 (K. 661). 

* Young. Late Geometric Craves, 195- 
201, 212-16 (especially in suI^Cm- 
metric wore). 
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human beings and animals were growing plumper as draftsmen 
stated an observation of life more directly than Geometric con¬ 
ventions had permitted.’ Motion had entered the artists' ken, 
and they were attempting to express action not by external at¬ 
tributes but within their figures. The individual elements, again, 
now interacted on each other, for the painters' skill in composi¬ 
tion grew. In sum, through their technical experiments in color, 
incision, and black-figure with reserved spaces, Attic potters 
were manifesting as keen an interest in the world and man as 
one can find in any seventh-century style, more so indeed than 
most of the competent but incrca.singly conventional sliops of 
Corinth. By the middle of the seventh century the great rage for 
experiment was waning in Attica, and its artists were beginning 
to settle down to a consolidation of their gains. Tlic Kcraincikos 
vase of Middle Protoattic style depicted in Plate i8b shows still 
the ambition of its maker in the huge figure of the sphinx but also 
refiects the surer sense of shape and decoration which led toward 
tlie creation of the famous Attic black-figure style before the end 
of the century. 

The story of Protoattic development demonstrates even 
more clearly than does the Corinthian series how difficult were 
the problems of cliange in the early seventh century. The most 
advanced workshops tried much, but had great trouble in equat¬ 
ing ambition and result. Beside their product a very strong strain 
of sub-Geometric pottery went on, as at Corinth, down to the 
middle of the seventh century.* Particularly puzzling and in¬ 
triguing is the apparent revival of some Mycenaean motifs, 
which can be paralleled at Delos; in reaching forward, potters 
seem also to have reached back to earlier artistic levels. From 
these scattered suggestions of Mycenaean motifs one can per- 


* Youag. ibid. Matz, CCK. I, 

313-15, 343-44; Beazley, Devclov- 
ment of Attic Black’figure, 4-$; Kuo* 
ler, Altattische hialerei, 8.15. 

* Youag, Late Geometric Craocs, 2. 

Mycenaean Young, 177; Di- 

loe XV, 51 (Ae 71). Note too die ap* 
pearaoce of the octopus on seventh- 
century ware: Crete, BSA, XLIX 
(1954)* sz 3 - 23 > fig- 6 QO. 52; Samos, 


Technau, AM, LIV (1929), 25 p]. 
Ill; Athens, Young, Late Geometric 
Graces, 126 fig. 88 (B. 58)} Hesperia, 
II (1933), S75-7B; B. Cracf and 
E. Lanidotz, Die eiUtlrcn Vasen in der 
Akropolis xu Athen, I (Berlin, 1909). 
37 no. 365; Corinth, Necrocorlnthia, 
00s. 540, 629; Myconos museum, un¬ 
published example. 
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haps read a general lesson that the strands of Greek civiliMtion 
were many, and that the pattern of Aegean culture at any one 
time was not as uniform a plane as it is sometimes depicted. To 
suggest this, nonetheless, does not warrant the inteqjretation 
still occasionally advanced that the Orientalizing develop¬ 
ments of the seventh century were a contest between pri¬ 
meval Mediterranean and new Nordic attitudes.* 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE 

In consideuikc the major aesthetic changes of the age of 
revolution, the modem student must commence with the area 
which has just been surveyed, that of the pottery. Only here can 
we hope to understand against a continuous background the 
true nature and meaning of the great alterations which took 
place and to date the innovations with some precision; only in 
the ceramic field can we compare continuous chains of materials 
for a num])cr of Aegean districts. By and large the Orientalizing 
potters were independent craftsmen. At times they drew inspira¬ 
tion from non-ceramic sources—textiles, bronze, and other 
objects of Oriental and local origin—^for their treatment of 
decorative elements and of human and animal forms; but the 
degree of this dependence is, I think, often greatly exaggerated. 
Insofar as the fingers and minds of the potters responded to 
influences from outside their shop doors, the major debt was to 
the poets and to the tellers of myth and fable. 

Wlicther the makers of vases reacted consciously to the de¬ 
velopments in the sister arts is difficult to determine. In respect 
to the decoration of vases, the more complicated scenes may at 
times have reflected larger paintings on flat surfaces, though 
the existence of such work remains A hotly debated argument 
in an almost complete vacuum of evidence. For the seventh cen¬ 
tury there survive only small painted plaques or pinakes of 
terra cotta, made for votive or funeral purposes; but a vase of 
the period from Ithaca (Aetos No. 600) does show a temple with 

• As Kiibler, Kerameihft, V. 1, i8o-8x; Matz, CGfC, I, 135, aoa, 344 '’ 45 - 
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figures painted on its walls.* The forms of the vases, again, may 
have been influenced by contemporary architectural and sculp¬ 
tural concepts of space, for in these arts notable progress oc¬ 
curred during the age of revolution. 

In the field of architecture, historic Greek society did not 
devote its surplus energy to the erection of great fortress-palaces 
which would manifest the power of kings. The increasingly tight 
political ties wliich were now emerging were of quite different 
tyi>c from those of the Mycenaean age; tlie functions of the city- 
state did not yet demand major public secular buildings. The 
one bond of mankind which required visible architectural 
commemoration was the worsliip of a common divine force, 
under whose protection the population of the incipient city-state 
grouped itself in aristocratic guidance. As this link grew in 
potency and as the Greek world became richer, the temple form 
was correspondingly elaborated from extremely simple roots. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have the evidence to examine 
in detail the resurgence of an architectural spirit in Greece, for 
the shape in which men cast their buildings always reflects basic 
attitudes about their views of the world and their own place. 
The very fact that monumental architecture completely vanished 
from the Aegean at the end of the Mycenaean stage throws into 
high relief the collapse of highly organized societies; the Dark 
ages were not a period in which men dared—or had the 
strength—to build enduring monuments. What little has Ixjen 
uncovered can be dated only on the basis of accompanying 
pottery or stratigraphic position; the remains in themselves 
display no monumental sense and no effort at conscious organi¬ 
zation of space. Not until this objective became apparent in 
sharply defined ground plans and in the formulation of precise 
building members such as the column can the history of Greek 


* Ithaca vase: Robertson, BSA, XLIII 
(1940), 101 - 03 . Plaques: Boardman, 
BSA. L (i9S5), 51-66. Large oamt- 
ings: Benson, Ceschichta ^ korin- 
thUchen V<uen, 86,92-93; Payne, Pro- 
tokorinikische VosenmaUrei, 14; Rob¬ 
ertson, BSA, XLVI (1951), 154 - 55 : 


Rum^, Malerei und Zeichnung, 29, 
37: Kraiker, Aigina, 18. who accepts 
panels but not wdl-painting. Cook, 
Geras A. Keramopouuou, 127, does 
not consider it likely a separate style 
was used in larger works. 
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architecture truly begin; but this brings us down virtually to the 
middle of the seventh century. 

From the earlier remains we may elicit some scant light on 
the building techniques and spatial concepts from which the 
temple sprang. While the skill which had led to the marvelous 
stonework of the last phases at Mycenae (Plate 2a) disappeared 
in the collapse of the Late Bronze age, men of the first millennium 
inherited their basic techniques of construction. Not all of the 
earlier buildings were destroyed; human society survived, 
though barely, in the rude villages huddling on the hillsides of 
Greece. Housc.s and other structures were erected on a rough 
stone foundation laid in a shallow trench; floors were commonly 
pounded dirt. The upper courses were of stone or of mudbrick 
with timber posts and other members, which probably were 
plastered; windows were few and high; roofs, either pitched or 
flat, were brush, covered with mud and a watertight coat. Build¬ 
ings found at Siphnos, apparently of the eighth century, were 
well constructed, but the occasional examples elsewhere in 
Greece do not suggest great care and conscious premeditation 
of architectural effects in this "carpenter’s work.” * 

The ground plans of houses in the Dark ages reflect, no 
doubt instinctively, certain aesthetic principles. In the founda¬ 
tions there are two main patterns, one rectangular (or nearly so) 
and one with curved lines, either entirely oval or with rounded 


‘The phrase is Mate's, CCK, X, 3SO. 
The oahire of the evidence may be 
seen in BSA, XXXVIII (1937-38). 
66-68 (Karphi); BSA, XLIV (1949), 
8-to (Siphnos)} Hutchinson. BSA, 
XLIX (1954), 330 (Cretan model 
at Khaniale Tekke); CaUet de San* 
terre, Dilos primitive, 315-ao (De¬ 
los). Ground plan: H. Bagenal in Per* 
ochora. I, 43-51; Lorimer. Homer and 
the Monuments, 43S-39; Hesperia, II 
(1933). 542-51 (Agora); ILN, Feb¬ 
ruary 38, 1953, 3a8-39 (Smyrna); 
AnatSt, VIII (1958), 31 (Miletus). 
Megaton: Chap. 5, a. 8 (p. 174)* 
above; Lorimer, Homer and the Mon¬ 
ument, 411-12: ILN, December 31, 
1955, 1144-45 (Chios): the relations 


between Homeric references and ar¬ 
chaeological indications are further 
discussed by Cray in Homer and His 
Critics, 163-70. 

Earlier survivals: Lawrence, 
Creek Architecture, 391-93, who sug¬ 
gests that the Middle HelLadic inherit¬ 
ance was greater than that from My¬ 
cenaean building: Roland Martin, Re~ 
cherches sur Tagora grecque (Paris, 
1951), 105-37, who seeks to find Mi- 
noan-Mycenaean survivals. See also 
William Bell Dinsmoor, The Arch/tec- 
ture of Ancient Greece: An Account of 
Its Historic Deoelo^ent (3d ed.; 
London, 1950), which accepts the Ar¬ 
yan myth. 
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apse at the back. This latter shape liad been common in Middle 
Helladic days, but not in the Mycenaean world; its reappearance 
has been argued to reflect the entry of new elements during the 
age of invasion. Of this I am far from convinced; basically the 
two main plans reflect major differences in building the super¬ 
structure—of rough stone in the rectangular shape, of mudbrick 
in the rounded—and even at times in roofing techniques. 

The rectangular pattern, called the megaron, also had an¬ 
cient roots; in Chapter i we noted its appearance in early Troy. 
To define more fully the nature of the megaron, this type c‘on- 
sisted of a squarish room with a hearth in the center which was 
flanked by posts to hold up the roof; a vent lay over the hearth. 
In a front of the room a porch was supported by two posts or 
columns. Well-known in tlie Mycenaean palaces, this form con¬ 
tinued across the Dark ages as virtually the only remnant of 
architectural order. In the pitifully simple root, however, lay 
apparently the highest sense of disciplined space available to 
Aegean men; for the earliest architects were to seize upon this 
plan and evolve from it the new temple pattern. 

In Crete, religious sanctuaries seem to have existed all 
across the Dark ages. The rude settlement at Karphi, which was 
described in Chapter 4, had a walled, open-air shrine (1100- 
900). The first roofed temples thus far found in the island 
scarcely date from before the eighth century, but they fall into 
a common pattern. The temple at Dreros, which is perhaps of 
the early seventh century, is 10.9 by 7.2 meters over-all. Its 
major elements are a pronaos and a cella, the flat roof of which 
was supported by the walls of brick and by two columns in 
die center, on either side of the sacred hearth. At the rear were 
a bank, on the right, for offerings, and an altar on which stood 
statues of the gods, two female, one male, made of bronze plates 
by the technique known in Greek sculpture as sphyrelaton.* 
Roughly die same type occurs at Prinias and Gortyn; the builders 
of Crete seem to have clung conservatively to ancient patterns. 

The earliest evidence from the mainland of Greece and the 

•Sp. Marinstos, "Le temple giom^- XVII-XVIII (1955-56). 837, 230-46, 
trique de Dr^s,” BCH, LX (1936), 00 Gortyn; the new shrine of Hera 

214-85, who dates this building rather Llmenia c. 750 at Perachora is similar, 
too early c. 750; Levi, Anrniario, Perachora, 1 ,11^13. 
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Aegean islands suggests greater poverty but more willingness to 
experiment. Here the sanctuaries apparently had at first only an 
altar for sacrifice; but at some undcfinahle point before 800 
simple chapels began to appear behind the altars. At Perachora 
and at the Argive Heraeum small clay models of the eighth cen¬ 
tury were discovered which might possibly have been houses 
but seem more probably to have been temples.* These models 
show a simple building with a foreporch supported by two 
columns and a peaked roof over the main room; the best-pre- 
served example from Perachora has a rounded apse, that of 
the Argive Heraeum is rectangular. The first shrine of Artemis 
Orthia, probably of about 800, was perhaps 9 meters by 4.5; the 
foundations of the temple of Hera Akraia at Perachora are 8 by 
5 meters, with rounded apse.* Greek architects did not easily 
come to sharp, clearly defined structural shapes. 

At Samos a relatively large temple of more developed 
character was erected early in the eighth century, but this 
Heraeum still lacked the clarity and conscious formulation of 
space of the next century.* Initially it was a narrow, rectangular 
building on a foundation 33.5 meters by 6.75; a row of thirteen 
columns ran down the center of the cella and masked the base 
of the cult statue, hidden behind the last column. As the eighth 
century wore on, the Samians evidently grew dissatisfied with 
this architectural expression. First they added, probably late in 
the century, a colonnade of wooden columns, seven on the front, 


* Perachora, I, 34-41; Kurt Muller, 
"Gebaudemodelle sp&tgeometrischer 

Ze»t,“ AM. XLVril (19*3). Sa-«8; 
Sidney D. NCarlcman, "Building Mod¬ 
els and the Architecture of the Geo¬ 
metric Period," Studies to D. M. Rob’ 
inron, I, a59-7r* 

The date of the model of a Cre¬ 
tan temple published by Aiexiou in 
Kretika Chronika, IV (1950). 44i-€a, 
Is lowered by Brock, Fortetsa, 143, to 
830-ao. Other such huts are known 
from Crete (Alexiou, p. 450) 
from Greece (Young, Late Geometric 
Craoes, 186). 

* Perachora, I, »d'-3i; Artemis Orthia, 
lo-ia. 


• Ernst Buschor, "Heralon von Samos: 
FrUhe Baulen," AM, LV (1930). 1- 
99, esp. 13-15; AM, LVIII (1933). 
150-52; Hanfmaon, HSCP, LXI 
(1953). 29, lowers the date from 800 
to later lo the eighth century (but cf. 
Lawrence, Crert Architecture, 91- 
9a). On the building below the Oikos 
of the Naxians at Delos, see F. 
Courby, BCH, XLV (192O, *33. a»>d 
Rcn6 ViDois, L'Architecture hitU’ 
nique et helUnistique A Dihs jusqui 
Viciction dcs Dilient (166 av.J.-C.), 
I (Paris, 1944). 115- Matz, Gno¬ 

mon. IX (1933)* 467. cads these long, 
narrow buildings "tiesige Bauembiu- 
ser." 
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six on the hack, and seventeen on each side; at this time a shell 
of ashlar masonry was placed about the altar before the temple. 
This regularization and embellishment was only a stopgap. 
Early in the seventh century the Samians seem to have pulled 
down the temple—there is, at least, no evidence of fire in the 
excavation reports—and erected a temple of about the same 
size but with quite different spirit. Two rows of columns now ran 
down the interior so that the cult statue at the back was visible 
as the focus of the internal space; around the cclla stood a 
colonnade which was arithmetically uniform, six on front and 
back and eighteen on each side, with a second row of six columns 
on the front to add majesty and a sense of depth. The walls of the 
new structure were of good stonework at the base, then of sun- 
dried brick and timber. 

At this point Greek architects had suddenly stepped over 
the great divide of their architectural history. On the one side 
lay simple, essentially unconscious creations in space; on the 
other, the deliberate manipulation of physical materials to create 
a three-dimensional structure, solid and him yet organically 
alive in its play of light and shadow, of horizontal and vertical 
lines. The Heraeum at Samos is only one of tlie new examples, 
for at Delos and at many other sites large-scale building broke 
out suddenly about the same time. 

The next step, the translation of the colonnaded temple 
plan into stone tliroughout, was perhaps technically connected 
with the development of tile roofs, which required heavier 
support but permitted a gentler pitch and so a somewhat wider 
structure. Roof tiles had been known earlier in the Aegean, but, 
like so many other refinements, had died out in tlic Dark ages; 
traditionally their manufacture and use was an invention of 
Corinth.' Yet in arcliitectural history emphasis must never be 
placed solely on building techniques. The transition to stone 
arose as well from the greater wealth of some Greek states— 


' Payne. Ntcrocorinthia, 248-52; Lori- 
mer, Homer and the Monuments, 
440-41; E. D. Van Buren, Creek Flc- 
tde Revetments in the Archaic Period 
(London, 1926). The roof of the tem¬ 
ple on the Aetos vaae is painted in 


checks, apparently to suggest tiles; 
Rober^n, BSA, XLIII (1948), 101- 
02, would date tliis scarcely after 700. 
The first actual cutinple is the temple 
of Apollo at Thermum, of the mid- 
seventh century. 
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while others were forced to continue to build in wood—from 
the greater interest of Greek society in housing its gods as mag¬ 
nificently as possible, and from the greater daring of men in 
cutting and shaping raw stone blocks out of formless nature 
to express their human aspirations.* By the middle of the 
seventh century the rectangular temple of stone with external 
and internal colonnades, pediment, terra-cotta revetments 
and roof was becoming set as the basic religious structure of the 
Greeks. 

In architecture, as in Orientalizing pottery, men had 
acliieved revolution by concentration and by elimination of sucli 
variants as oval plans. One root of the new architecture, the 
megaron plan, came from the Mycenaean inheritance. Oriental 
influence had played a part as well, especially in the formation 
of the Dorian and Ionian orders, though the precise steps in this 
development are still hotly debated.* The very audacity which 
led the Greeks to build monumentally owed much, I suspect, to 
their increasing knowledge of Oriental cities, and the necessary 
wealth was only attained with the quickening of economic ties 
to the East. Yet the product is unmistakably Greek and repre¬ 
sents a new triumph in architectural sensitivity; from the 
most primitive of building techniques and simplest of floor plans 
Greek architects had created true beauty. 

Balance and restraint, the harnessing of dynamic action, 
logical analysis and then synthesis of clearly defined parts—all 
these are marks of the Greek temple, Greek statue, and Greek 
vase. The temple, as has often been observed, was essentially a 
jewel box, set on a platform to encase a statue; tlie Greek archi¬ 
tect, unlike the 'Gotliic, took a part of space and cut it off 
sharply from the infinite, chaotic world roundabout his struc¬ 
ture. Internal space was not his principal concern, but in 
reducing a small part of the world to perfect order he went far 

•Matz, CCK, 1 ,35i-sa,wh<i$esugges- Bowen, "Some Observations on the 

Ove remarks are niarr^ only by his Origin of Trigljjihs," BSA, XLV 

compulsion to see a revival ot a Medi- (i 95 o), Cook's note, 

terranean megalitlric spirit. BSA, XLVI (1951), 50 “ 5 »J 

• Among the many recent essays on Dinsmoor, Architecture, 50-64; C. 

this prohlcm arc A von Cerkan, "Die Weickert, Typen der archaischen Ar- 

Herkunft des dorischen Gebalks," Jdl, ehitektur in Criechenland und KleU 

LXIII-IV {X948-49}, 1-13; M. L. mwien (Augsburg, 1929). 
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beyond the sprawling beehives of Minoan palaces or the vast 
but empty colonnades of Egypt. In looking at such a finished 
example as the Parthenon a sensitive observer can perhaps best 
feel one of the greatest gifts of Greek thought to subsequent 
civibzation» the concept that man can reduce the physical world 
to orderly terms comprehensible in rational, human modes of 
expression. Much remained to be done in sharpening this con¬ 
cept after the age of revolution was over, but the basic step of 
creating the stone temple had been achieved. The very fact that 
we cannot tell precisely how the Greeks had evolved their 
great architectural type is another mark of the suddenness 
with which development proceeded in the early seventh cen¬ 
tury. 

Beyond the temple it is scarcely possible to discuss Greek 
architecture in the age of revolution. Houses remained simple 
structures for the basic needs of life; villages show virtually no 
trace of planning, save in the provision of an open space for a 
market and a simple foundation. These rude agglomerations 
were not yet walled, but the close-packed blocks of houses with 
common exterior walls, located usually on commanding ground, 
were fairly defensible. As interstate warfare grew in the seventh 
and sixth centuries and as states grew richer, the need for walls 
was to emerge. Thus far even the colonies could do little more 
than create a fortress refuge, although Smyrna in Asia Minor 
seems to have flung a mud-brick vill about its fairly small 
nucleus even so early as the ninth century.^ 


THE EMERGENCE OF SCULPTURE 

Another great artistic triumph of the age of revolution 
was the wide-scale resumption of sculptural activity. The audac¬ 
ity which led men to the first major steps here is a mark of the 
intellectual strength of the eighth centu^; the speed with which 

* R. V. NichoUs, BSA, LIII—IV (195^ (r949)» 9» reports a village wall at 

59). 35-137. who essays (p. 115) to Siphoos; see Ulow, Chap. 10, n. 8 
find other early pandlels; most are sot (p. 340). 
cooviocing. J. K. Brock, BSA, XLIV 
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three-dimensional modeling in clay, wood, bronze, and stone 
developed attests the extraordinary openness of men to experi¬ 
ment in the decades just on either side of 700. The firmly set 
style which we call Dedalic was under way by at least 680, and 
the first virtually life-size statue in stone, the Nikandre figure 
from Delos, is generally dated before the mid-century mark.* 
As one looks back from Nikandre into the eighth century, it 
is amazing that so much had been accomplished in so short a 
time. The Geometric style was not one calculated to encourage 
three-dimensional reproduction of the real world of man and 
beast; before 800 the plastic sense of the Greeks had expressed 
itself mainly in the beautifully integrated but abstract shapes of 
Protogeometric and Geometric vases. A very thin tradition of 
sculpture, it is true, had survived throughout the Dark ages. 
Cult statuettes of human and animal form were made at 
this time in Crete, largely in imitation of Minoan and Myce¬ 
naean prototypes; and a few bronze and hand-molded clay ani¬ 
mals have been found at sites in Greece. At times the animals 
were simplified virtually past identification, but the plumpish 
horses of the tenth- and ninth-century graves at the Keramei- 
kos are rather engaging, naive reflections of reality unfettered 
by any sense of canons (see Plate 9b) .* 


* Bftsic studies of the early figurines 
are Mtiller, Frtihe Plastik, 6o>89, 
which is unfortunately too typologicd 
and does not bring out clearly the de> 
velopment In the period here under 
consideration; Emil Kunze, *'Zu den 
AnfSngen der griechischen Plastik/’ 
AM, LV (1930), i4i-€a. which is crit¬ 
icized on some dates by Hampe, Frtihe 
Cri 4 ch{ 4 ch« Sagenbilder, 30-38; Peter 
Knoblauch, Studien zur archalsch^ 
g^chUchen Tonbilderei in Krtta, 
Rhodot, Athen und BdoUen (Diss. 
Halle, 1937)1 «p. pp. 17-38; Ho- 
mann-Wedelfing, Die Anfiinge der 
griechischen Grossplastik, 11-41, with 
W. Kraiker’s long review article, Gno¬ 
mon, XXIV (1950}, 449-80. Works on 
sculpture in stone will be noted below 
insofar as they concern the early pe¬ 
riod. 

Catalogues of terra cottas: Jen¬ 


kins, Perachoro I, 191-255; Dieter 
Obly, ‘Triihe Tonfiguren aus dem 
Heraion von Samos,” AM, LXV 
(1940), 57-102; AM, LXVI (1941), 
x-46. Very little on the early period 
will be found in the Louvre Catalogue 
raisonn^e des figurines et reliefs en 
terre^ulte grecs, itrusques et romains, 
1 (Paris. 1954). And R. A. Higgins, 
Catalogue of the Terracottas in the 
Department of Greek and Roman An¬ 
tiquities, British Museum, 1 (London, 

1954)- 

A An example of Cretan work is BSA, 
XXXVIII (1937),pi- XXXI (KarphI); 
on the mainland, see Keromeikos, V. 
1, pi. 142, which may be compared to 
the rigid work on pL 143 (and CVA 
Deutschland IX, pi. 128, Munich 
6597, 7810) of the mid-eighth cen¬ 
tury. 
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In the eighth century came new factors which at once en¬ 
couraged the Greeks to essay sculpture on a broader scale and 
suggested tlie patterns to be followed. Among these factors were 
acquaintance with Oriental art, the increasing crystallization of 
Greek views of the gods, and the breakdown of Geometric pot¬ 
tery; most important of all was the increasing interest of man in 
his own nature. To follow in detail the working of these stimuli 
in the sculpture of the eighth century proper is virtually im¬ 
possible on the basis of the material now at hand. It is extremely 
diflBcult to date the rude, small terra-cotta figurines, handmade 
\intil after 700, often artless in intent, and conventional in type 
over long periods; * consecutive series of these figurines which 
reach back into even the eighth century are very limited 
(Samos, Perachora, and a few other sites). Bronze statuettes are 
likewise few until well after 700. Worse yet, we cannot arrange 
the figurines along a clearly established line of progress. This 
fact is in itself suggestive. The late eighth century was a period 
of wide experimentation; from its mam'fold creations a firm style 
emerged only in the decades immediately following 700. 

Despite these uncertainties we can establish a few impor¬ 
tant points for evaluating plastic progress. It is clear, in the first 
place, that the instinct to model was already present in the 
Aegean world before the onset of Oriental influence. Again, 
the basic drive which led to the resumption of sculpture was the 
crystallization of religious and intellectual views, which was 
Greek in origin. 

The dress, however, in which these views were expressed 
owed as much or more to the Orient than any other art of the 
era. The five ladies found in a Dipylon grave of shortly after 
750 are made of ivory, an Eastern material; and l>oth their 
naked pose, the polos on their heads, and the stiff arrangement 
of their arms at the side are of Oriental origin (Plate 19a). 
Many of the details of the relatively advanced modeling smack 
of Eastern refinement as well, though the general spirit of the 


* Note the eoRservativism in the series 
recently published by John H. Young 
end Suzanne H. Young, Terracotta 
Fimrinet from Kourion in Cyprus 
(Philadelphia, idss). On die other 


hand, tcrra<otta work was often more 
open than monumental sculpture to 
free experiment; cf. Kunze, AM. LV 
(1930), 142, and Knoblauch, Studien, 
9-10. 
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figurines is Greek/ Clay and bronze statuettes of the eighth 
century (Plate 19b) frequently share wide, deep-set eyes, 
prominent nose and chin, and upward tilt of the face, all of 
which are almost surely Syrian in origin.® Even more certainly 
Oriental is the "Etagenperuke” or layered hair, which be¬ 
came very common especially after 700 (Plate 21a). And, as 
we noted in Chapter 5, the increasing tendency of the Greeks 
to express their sharper concepts of the gods in plastic form 
owed much to Oriental prototypes. 

The richly elaborated artistic tradition of the East, nonethe¬ 
less, was not taken over entire by the Aegean. The dominant 
principles of the Geometric style are clearly pronounced in work 
of the late eighth century, which was often characterized by a 
slimming and almost mathematical manipulation of natural 
forces. This artistic outlook was limited in clay figures by the 
nature of the material, but could find fuller vent in bronze 
statuettes of men and horses, which have been found in numbers 
at Olympia and turn up spottily elsewhere. The rod-like warriors 
and charioteers who perched on the edges of the great 

bronze caldrons are first cousins of the solemn abstractions on 

Dipylon and other Late Geometric vases.' 

•Kunze, AM, LV (1930), 14S-55, AJA, XLVI (1942). 34r-59- 

dated this grave to al>out ^o; KUb- Note that Egyptian InBuence on Creek 

ler, K«rom«ii:oa, V. 1, 92-93, placed it sculpture appears only in the late 

at e. 745 at the earliest (but on p. 179 seventh century (Karo, Creek Person* 

(Lscrlbed the ivories to the later years alUy, 103; Dunbabin, AJA. LVI 

of the period 775-750). See also Karo, [1952], 221-22). 

Creel: Personality, 28-31; Barnett, ^ Kunze, Oij/mpia>Berich(. IV, 105-18; 

JHS, LXVIII (1948), 4. and Dunba- Stanley Casson, “Bronze Work of the 

bin, Greeks and Their Eastern Neigh‘ Geometric Period and Its Relation to 

hours, 39, who are firm on the differ- Later Art." JHS, XLII (1922), 207- 

ence in spirit from Oriental work, 19. A naive naturalism may still be 

against Homann-Wedeklng, AnfSnge, found at this time in such work as the 

I9t 131. round dancers of Athens (NM 6236; 

* Syrian influence: Dunbabin, Creeks C. Zervos, VArt en Crdce (ad ed.; 

ona Their Eastern Neighbours, 38- Paris, 1936]. fig. 68) and Olympia 

37; Homann-Wedeking, AnfUnge, 22; (Berlin 01. 8702; Neugebauer, Bron- 

Higgins, BAfC Terracottas, nos. 575- zen, I, pi. 5); but more typical is the 

581 (late eighth-century reliefs from centaur battle in New York (Met 

Crete). Layered hair: Poulsen, Der Mus. 17. 190. 2072). See Benton, 

Orient, 179: Jenkins, Dedelice, 19-ao: BSA, ^!OCXV (i934-3S), nB; Ernst 

Muller, Friihe Plastik, 87-88,167-76, Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen 

on other details; F. B. Grace, "Obser- (Munich, 1958), 10-14; Hampe, Die 

vations on Seventh-Century Sculp- Gleichni^e Homers, 36-37; Homann- 
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As the treatment of the human figure by vase painters 
changed, so too did that of the sculptors. One landmark along 
the way is the warrior statuette dedicated on the Acropolis, ap¬ 
parently a free-standing figurine of about 720 (Plate 20a); for 
here perhaps best of all in the surviving works we can sense the 
release from old bonds which came at the end of the eighth 
century.' Whereas the Dipylon ladies stand stiffly—if indeed 
they can be said to "stand"—this warrior has broken loose in 
violent action, with lance in hand. His modeling is loose. The 
outlines of tlie body are not sharply defined, but the parts of 
the figure arc beginning to flow together as in the first Protoattic 
drawings (see Plate 17b). An inner life and tension pulsate 
especially in the face, the eyes of which stare wide-open out on 
the world, "a new, open gaze which is still filled with childish 
amazement." This nude male warrior, too, foreshadows the 
famous kouros type of stone statuary.* 

Between the Acropolis warrior of the late eighth century 
and the Mantiklos bronze (Plate 20b), found in Boeotia and 
commonly dated to the first quarter of the seventh century, we 
cross as great a divide as that which marks contemporary pottery 
and architecture. The Mantiklos figurine was sharply conceived 
and firmly modeled; its master no longer stood in an era when 
all restraint had been cast aside. The outline is clear, the internal 
contours are deliberately shaped and more carefully reflect tlie 
anatomy of the human body, the head looks at the world witli 
secure, disciplined countenance.* Still, there are a Geometric 
stiffness and lack of proportion which are perhaps in part of pro- 


Wedeking, Anfdnge, 17-18; Knob¬ 
lauch. i9-»o; Kunze. AM, 

LV (1930), 143- 

•Kunze. AM, LV (1930), 144: Ohly. 
Critchiiche Goldblecht, 148; Samian 
parallels, Ohly, AM, LXVI (1941), 
03. The quotation below is from f^olv 
laucjt, Studien, 19. who compares 
terra cottas, ai-zz. 

•An even earlier forerunner is the 
terra cotta T. 57 of Samos, Ohly, 
AM, LXVI <1941), 8. See generally 
C. M. A. Richter, Kouroi (New York, 
194a). 

' Grace. Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, 


49-50; Homann-Wedeking, Anfdnge, 
38-37. 51 - 

The Menelaion woman (B5A, 
XV [1908-09], pi. 10) shows the same 
advance, but Homann-Wedeking, An- 
fdnge, 31, is right in feeling that the 
provincial stiffness of this figure may 
mislead us as to its date; cf. Kunze, 
AM. LV (1930). 160. and Wace, 
BSA, XV, 146, who gives the accom¬ 
panying pottery. Other parallels to 
this stage are given in Ohly, AM, 
LXVI (1941), 35-26, who unfortu¬ 
nately places T. 393 too early (cf. 
Hoinann-Wedeking, Anfdnge, a8). 
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vincial origin but suggest as well that stubborn survival of earlier 
ways of thought we have already noted in the pottery. Other 
bronzes of the period from Ol>'mpia and elsewhere attest how 
difficult was the step foi^vard in sculpture.* 

In its frontal gaze, triangular face, and modeling of facial 
features the head of the Mantiklos bronze is not far removed 
from the style called Dcdalic, which emerged in the northeast 
Peloponnesus by at least 68o and swept over much of Greece; an 
example of the first stage of this sculptural outlook is given in 
Plate 2ia from the shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. As the 
loading student of this style, Jenkins, has observed, "the very 
earliest Dcrlalic heads are of course primitive in appearance, 
yet they have in them already much more of the later Dedalic 
than of the Subgeometric they immediately succeed. The transi¬ 
tion was evidently rapid and the break complete, involving not 
merely a progress in technique but a complete intellectual 
change of standpoint as well.”* In his last clause Jenkins goes 
too far, for the appearance of tlie taut, geometrically composed 
faces of Dedalic style, however abrupt, was not a complete 
denial of earlier artistic attitudes. Yet the Dedalic style in its 
new treatment of mass reflects a far more conscious conception 
of human existence in the physical world. 

Now, finally, the way was open to "monumental” sculp¬ 
ture, and the step from statuettes of Dedalic type to marble 
statues was swiftly taken. The Nikandre figure of Delos 
(Plate 2ib), which must be put before 650, is simply unthink¬ 
able in the eighth century.* 


* Bronzes showing a Geometric survi¬ 
val are given by Kunze, Olympia- 
Beticht, IV, 11^25. 

» Jenkins, Dedalica, 12. His discussion 
of the style is very useful; see also 
his "Laconian Terrocottas of the De¬ 
dalic Style." BSA. XXXIII (i&3a-33). 
66-79, and "Archaic Argive Terra¬ 
cotta Figurines to 525 s.c.,’* BSA, 
XXXII (1931-3*), *3-40. 

But his eifort to ascribe the style 
to Dorians will not fit the evidence. 
It appears early as far as Samos in 
T. 387, 7*3. etc (Ohly, AM. LXVI 
[1941], 28-30) and at Thera; N. M. 


Kontolcon, **K»C^e( 4 k Arch. 

eph. 1939-41, 1-33. places the Dcda- 
Itc origins in a bettor framework and 
also discusses the creation of the sixth- 
century "Ionian” style. Levi, Annuc- 
Tio, XVII-XVIII (1955-56), *77-88. 
still essays to demonstrate a Cretan 
origin for the Dedalic style on the ba¬ 
sis of the new Cortyn finds. 

* Homann-Wedeking, An/nnge, 124- 
26, eliminates the idea that me sanc¬ 
tuary at Samos had a statue before the 
first temple, though W. Kraiker, Gno¬ 
mon, XaIV (1952), 453, still accepts 
it. Cf. Franz WiJlemsen, Friihe grie- 
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Fierce debate still swirb over the precise area where large- 
scale work on stone first occurred, for students still insist, 
most unnecessarily, upon trying to localize the major develop¬ 
ments of early Greek culture far too minutely. The Dedalic back¬ 
ground was shared by the more developed regions of the Aegean 
as a whole; the very obvious existence of many local styles of 
large-scale sculpture by the end of the seventh century suggests 
that plastic development from the earlier figurines proceeded 
on as many independent lines as did Orientalizing pottery. We 
simply do not have for sculpture the evidence which exists in 
the field of vase painting and there permits us to pin down the 
details of progress. As far as the employment of marble is con¬ 
cerned, the islands of the Aegean, where good marble was 
easily quarried, may have led tlie way,® but marble, though 
highly important as a material for the expression of sculptural 
views in the seventh century, was not the only available medium. 
Other kinds of stone could be used, statues of hammered 
bronze plates have been found at Dreros in Crete, and the 
primitive wooden figures which are recorded in ancient sources 
probably dated in the main from the seventh century. I seriously 
doubt that large-size carving in wood preceded much, if at all, 
large statues in other media.® 

In the progress of Greek sculpture we can see once again 
the powerful forces which drove the arts in the age of re^•olution. 
By 650 the sculptors of Greece had reached firm ground, from 
which their pupils progressed steadily; and yet it is impossible 
to outline in clear, evolutionary stages the rapid advance of 
their own teachers. A veritable revolution had taken place in the 
few brief decades between the Acropolis warrior and the first 
Protodedalic figurines. Though the Oriental contribution was 
marked in this era and continued to be powerful, the main 
line of Aegean sculptural progiess had driven it further away 

chischg KuUbUdgr (Diss. Munchen Demargne, La Crita dddallque, 307- 
1939): Matt, Gnomon, IX (i933)» 

467; Knoblauch, Studien, 33-23. Con- * Our earliest wood statuette is that 
tra, Kunze, AM, LV (2930), 141-43. from Samos published by Ohiy, AM, 
• So Homann-Wedeking, An/fingc, 94- LXVIU (1953), Bell. 13, c. eas¬ 
es; on the progress of the debate, see 600 b.c. 
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from the Orient: the rod-like statuettes of Syria and the Aegean 
in the eighth century had far more in common than did such a 
head as that of Plate 2ia and contemporary seventh-century 
Oriental work. 

In their achievement Greek sculptors had proceeded 
much as had their confreres in architecture and pottery by 
limiting the number of types within which they worked and 
by refining these forms in ever more exquisite detail. From the 
beginnings of large-scale stone sculpture only three main types, 
the standing nude male (kouros), the standing clothed female 
(kore), and the seated female figure were to busy the workers 
in stone;' and in the minor decorative arts a similar concentra¬ 
tion can be found in the marvelous development of such ani¬ 
mals as the griffin (Plate 24b) and sphinx, lion and horse. 

The life which now pulsated in the products of the sculp¬ 
tors* shops reflected, perhaps more sharply than anywhere else 
in the arts, a new outlook on the world. Greek sculpture, in 
truth, came into existence because men needed it as a mode of 
expression. One quality, however, we must be careful not to 
ascribe to the new artistic outlook: the Greeks were not simply 
imitating nature. The vase paintings and the sculpture of the 
seventh century attest far more careful observation of man and 
animal, just as the contemporary architecture manifests a more 
conscious appreciation of space. Men were obviously brooding 
on their own nature; but what resulted was not ‘‘realistic” art. 
On the contrary, the creation of artistic canons had the effect of 
eliminating naive, open observation of the world. “By a sudden 
and radical change,” Jenkins observes, “all naturalism in plastic 
art is left behind and its place is taken by a rigid mathematical 
conception of the head which bears no direct relation to nature 
whatever. . . . The Dedalic head is an Idea: the intellectual 
has succeeded to the unintellectual, the formula to the naturalis- 


’ Cf. Homann-Wedeking, AnfSnee, 
129-30; Mate, CGK, I, 183. Animals: 
see below, Chap. 8, nn. 8-9 (pp. a8o- 
81), 1-2 (282); and on horses, above. 
Chap. 5. n. 1 (p. 155); Chap. 4. n. 2 
(p- ^33). Other work, whim cannot 
^ considered here, includes the pins 


(Tacobsthal, Greek Pins, 20-24), the 
fibulae (Blinkenberg, Fibules grec- 
ques et orientales; Hampe, Friihe 
Griechische Sagenbilder), and Jewelry 
(Giovanni Becatti. Oreficerie antiche 
dalle mlnoiche aUe barbariche [Rome, 
» 955 l)- 
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tic.” • Thus, too, the Doric column and temple had succeeded 
to tlie rude chapel as an intellectual appreciation of space; lions, 
gri£5ns, the figures of men themselves, all were ordered and re¬ 
fined as men drove to impose their sense of structure upon the 
chaos of nature.* 


^DedaUca, 14; cf. Knoblauch, Stu- 
(licn, 3a; Ccrliart Rodenwaldt, Dio 
Kunst tier Antike (Berlin, 1927)> 33: 
C. T. Scltmaii, Approach to Greek Art 
(London, }94^)> 30-3*: E. Loewy, 
Die Naturwl^rgpbe in tier iiUcren 
griechlschen Kunst (Rome, 1900). 1 


return to the broader 9>i>'nilicancc of 
this wiiit Ik'Iow, pp. a94 ff. 

•Jenkins, DrdolUa, 41, well notes 
how simihir the onleriii)' of tlk* Detln- 
lie mule Is to that of the Dotic 

column; sco the reU<‘f fipin- in Peru- 
ehora, 1, pi. 103. n. 187. 
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inJTnJnJTJTJTJinJTTLTlTlJT^^ 


Ai.oKcsroE THE BuncEONiNC ARTS of the era from 750 to 650 
ran a swelling volume of literature. Unconsciously poet and 
artist shared the same spirit so well that their works reciprocally 
illuminate each other. Whereas Ripe Geometric pottery could 
only hint at much which the Iliad makes plain, Orientalizing 
draitsmen became ever more competent to express in visual form 
complicated ideas and new points of view. And consciously too 
there are now clear interconnections between literature and art, 


for potters and smiths began just before 700 to illustrate scenes 
from myth and epic. The earlier pictures of leave-taking, battles, 
and other events in Ripe Geometric art were typical and gen¬ 
eralized. Then, quite suddenly, the exploits of Heracles and 
Trojan heroes became sharp and unmistakable on vases, bronze 
tripods, fibulae, and other artistic products.* 


^ Among the many recent treatments 
see the lists of epic scenes in Hampe, 
Friihe Cricchische Sagenbilder, 00- 
8t. and Die Gleichnissc Homers; Kirk, 
BSA, XLIV (1949), 148-SOj Webster, 
BSA, L (1955), 38-50, From Mycenae 
to Homer, 1^-74, and Creek Art and 
Literature, 700-530 b.c., 18-19; 
babin. Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neighbours. 77-87. Most of these lists 
arc loo Inclusive. The eighth-centu^ 
scenes of leave-taking fctween ship 
captain and his wife Te g-, BM 1899, 
a-19. 1 from Thebes; Hampe, Friihe 
Griechlsche Sagenbilder, pi. aa) are 
not necessarily Uie alxlnction of Helen 
by Paris. Hampe (after Blinkenbcrg, 
Fibulas grecques, 163-69) and Krai- 
ker. Neve BeUr^e, 46, identify cer¬ 


tain twin figures as the Siamese*twin 
Molione (Louvre A 519 (CVA France 
XVIII pi. 5I; Agora P 4885 [Hesperia, 
Supp. II, p. 70, fig. 44h New York 14. 
130. 14; Athens NM 11765); but note 
the just reserve by J. M. (^k, BSA, 
XXXV (1934-35). ao6- 

The earliest certain examples of 
myth in art are, I think: (1) the 
Tiryns shield with Achilles and Penthe- 
silea, or Heracles (cf. Brommer, He- 
rakles, 35, 71-78), which 1 illustrate 
on Plate asa—^but Dietrich von 
Bothmer, Amazons in Creek Art (Ox¬ 
ford, 1957), a, lowers its date ap- 

E reciably; (a) the Boeotian fibulae of 
eracles and the Lemaean monster 
(Hampe, 41-48). Against Hampes 
^tes, however, cf. Cook, BSA, XJOCV 
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As between the two fields, we are on safer ground chrono¬ 
logically when we take up the relatively sure sequences of pot¬ 
tery and figurines; but most students will be able to appreciate 
the new ideas of the age more easily in their literary form. Here 
are reflected the broadening interests and wealth of the cul¬ 
tured classes in the aristocratic city-states, which furnished a 
new and ever more consciously appreciative audience to the 
poets. These men, the more sensitive members of the community, 
revealed in their verse a twofold drive. On the one side they 
were spokesmen for common feelings; on the other, they were 
imperiously impelled by their own personal reactions to the great 
stresses and changes of the age of revolution. In expressing their 
views they aided the less articulate and less reflective to estab¬ 
lish new patterns of thought. The success of the lyric poets in 
reaching an advanced plane of social and personal values was a 
token of the basic confidence of Greek civiliTation; their polished 
meters and forms of verse were a mold for later poetry. 

The historian who turns to literature cannot entirely avoid 
the necessity of aesthetic judgment, but this is not his primary 
aim. Many excellent studies have treated early Greek literature 
for and in itself.* My purpose accordingly must be, first, to de¬ 
termine what sequence and date for the several authors have the 
best historical justification; and, secondly, to explore the light 
thrown by literature on the forces at work in the age of revolu¬ 
tion. More specifically, the last epic bards and the first lyric 
poets reflect admirably the views of the age on two basic points, 
the nature of mankind and its relations to the gods. 


(1934-35), ao7, and Kirk, BSA, XLIV 
(1949). 147- 

Centaurs and centauromacnies, 
which occur in the eighth century, do 
xK>t necessarily reflect specific myths, 
though they do show an unreal world. 
Vase examples: CVA Copenhagen II, 
pi. 73; Clara Rhodes, IV (1931), 310 
fig- 344 (sketch in Annuario, VI-VII 
(19*6), 337 fig. aaa; cf. D. Feytmans, 
BCH, LXXIV iigsol. 161, 177); 
CVA Deutschland II, pi. s; Beazley. 
Development of Attic Black-figure, 
1. 3. Figurines: Athens NM 13. $04 
AM, LV [1930], pi. xxxvlil. a) or 


New York 17. xgo. 307a (Bitschor, 
Plastlk der Criechen, 12). Cf. De- 
margne. La Crite d^dallque, 231-84. 
*The recent discussions in Hermann 
Fr&nkel, Dichtune und Phitosnphie 
des frilhen Griechentums: Eine Or- 
schichte der griechlschen LUcratur 
non Homer his Pindar (New York, 
1951); Bruno Snell, 7*he Discovery of 
the Mind: The Greek Origins of Euro¬ 
pean Thought (Oxford, 1953): Max 
Treu, Von Homer zur Lytik (Munich, 
1955), will indicate the earlkr litera¬ 
ture. 
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THE OOYSSBY AND HESIOD 


Much that was composed in the century 750-650 has long 
since been lost. Archaic literature was still too primitive in form 
and expression, too much the product of ill-resolved tensions, to 
command fully the attention of later ages. While this work was 
written down in the new Greek alphabet, it was composed not 
to be read but to be heard—either sung or accompanied by 
the improved lyre and other musical instruments.* The trowels 
of the excavators can bring back, in pert, the equally neglected 
works of early sculptors and potters, but they cannot rescue the 
corpus of such poets as Euraelus of Corinth, Callinus of Ephesus, 
and Terpander of Miletus, of whom later anthologies and 
glossaries preserved at best a fragment or two.* The minor poems 
in the epic cycles were often illustrated on seventh-century 
vases, their argument was preserved in later summaries and 
references, but their text has not survived. Modem efforts to 
restore this lost literature and to evaluate its merits are like the 


reconstructions of vanished artistic masterpieces from literary 
descriptions—often ingenious, sometimes suggestive, but never 
reliable bases for detailed historical argument; and the music 
which accompanied the literature is hopelessly gone. 

The major material which has survived more or less intact 
consists of the Odyssey, the works assigned to Hesiod, and the 
extensive fragments of Archilochus. The chronological order in 


* Music was always one of the most 
Important arts; and Damon of Athens 
was surely right in observing (frag¬ 
ment so): "Musical modes are no¬ 
where altered without [changes in] 
the most important laws of the State.** 
WhUe the main course of musical de¬ 
velopment in early Greece is irre¬ 
trievably lost, very important steps 
dearly took place in the age of revolu¬ 
tion. The gamut of musical instru¬ 
ments was considerably amplified 
about 700 (cf. Max VVegner, Das 
Musikleben dsr Criechen [Berlin, 
1949]. 13S-40); the Creeks them¬ 
selves felt that their significant music 
began at that time with Olympus of 


Phrygia ( cf. the evidence in Edmonds, 
Lura Grasca I, 4-10). For the dance, 
which was also imTOrtant, cf. Kunxe, 
Kretische BronzsTeiiefs, 212-15, ''^ho 
gives the physical evidence in addi¬ 
tion to August Brinkmann, ''Altgrie- 
chische MSdehenreigen,** Bonner Jahr- 
biicher, CXXX (1925), 118-46. 

* Fragments in Ernest Diehl, Antho- 
Jogia tyrica graectt, fasc. 1-3 (3d ed.; 
Leipzig, i949-5»)- The Homeric 
Hymns, which I shall not consider ex¬ 
cept in passing, range on down into the 
sixth century; cf. the ediUon by T. W. 
Allen, W. R. Halliday, and £. E. Sikes 
(Oxford. 1936). 
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which these three have just been listed is the usual one, and I 
believe it to be the correct arrangement, historically speaking. 
When we draw conclusions on this basis, however, we must he 
judicious. Modern studies of Greek literature sometimes go 
much too far in postulating that in details of technique and in 
manipulating motifs each author knew of his predecessors and 
built deliberately upon their treatments. The early poets heark¬ 
ened to the voices of the Aegean; they also worked witliin very 
local frameworks. A later author might, moreover, reach back 
and express ideas which were virtually obsolete. 

Yet the basic changes in Greek culture must he reflected in 
its literature, and this fact is not difficult to establish. While 
the Odyssey was formed at the point where Late Geometric art 
was almost ready to yield to the Orientalizing ware, the poems 
of Hesiod are just beyond this great divide. Archilochus comes 
later yet and expresses the same spirit as the artists of the mid¬ 
seventh century who created Middle Protocorinthian and Mid¬ 
dle Protoattic vases. By this point Greek civilization had emerged 
onto a new plane. 


To judge from the illustration of epic scenes on vases, the 
Odyssey had become widely appreciated through the Greek 
world by the early seventh century. Two Late Geometric vases 
which show scenes of shipwreck are too general in import to 
prove that their artists knew our present poem; and in any case 
men must long have heard the tale of the seafaring Odysseus in 
its primitive forms." But the marvelous Middle Protoattic vase 
from Eleusis, which depicts the blinding of Polyphemus (Plate 
23b), and two companion portrayals of the event on Argive and 
other work begin a continuous chain of specific, graphic scenes 
which rest upon equally specific literary descriptions." By this 


® Munich 8696 {Hampo, Die GZeich- 
nisee Homers, 37-30; R. Lullies, AA 
1954, cob. 361-64; Kraiker, Neue 
Beitrdge, 45) and the vase from Ischia 
(R&mische Mitteilungen, LX-LXI 
[»953“54h pl- 14-16)- So. too, the 
appearance of the hexameter on vases 
aoout 700 at Ithaca (BSA, XLIII 
(1948], 8a) and bchia {R^lconti 


della Accademia nazionale del Lined, 
8. ser. X (i9SSl, 215 ff.) and Athens 
(NM 19a) does not necessarily mean 
diat the epics had crystallized. 

*/LN November 13, 1954, 841; Cour- 
bin, BCH. LXXIX (iQSS), i-49 
(Argos and Arbtonothos vases); es¬ 
cape of Odysseus on the Ram Jug 
(Kraiker, Alglna, no. 566). See 
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point the developed version of the Odyssey must have received 
general acceptance, and the tone of the Odyssey, as we shall see 
shortly, suggests that it had already been fashioned for a few 
generations. 

The Odyssey was thus later than the Iliad and not com¬ 
posed by the same poet, tliough it arose by a similar process out 
of ancestral materials treated in the same fashion of oral poetry. 
H we set the Iliad before 750, then the Odyssey will fall about 
740-720. Much ingenuity has been exercised by Homeric 
scholars to prove (or occasionally to disprove) its junior relation¬ 
ship on technical grounds such as differences in vocabulary, in 
the handling of the hexameter, in the use or absence of similes, 
and in epic technique generally. Old words and verb forms, to 
give an example, which are common in the Iliad are absent 
from the Odyssey, which in turn has more abstract nouns. Such 
quasi-mathematical proofs can never quite hit tlieir mark. Both 
epics have later, interpolated passages, and the Odyssey contains 
its share of old strata—though no student of Homer can con¬ 
vince his peers just which lines in either epic fall into these 
categories. Much of the poetic contrast, moreover, is not of 
chronological origin. The two poems tell diverse kinds of tales; 
they may have been composed in widely separated areas, 
though not necessarily so; and the younger poet may even not 
have known the specific formulation of the old tale of Achilles in 
the Iliad,‘‘ 


Ham p^, Friihe GrtcchUcht SagenbU- 
der, 74-76. The argument by Willy 
Zschietzschmann, "Homer una die al- 
tische Bildkunst xnn 560,” Jdl, XLVI 
(1931)1 45-^0, that Attic illustration 
of Homer began only with the Pan> 
athenaea of 566 will not stand in the 
light of more recent evidence. 

^ Date: Denys Page, The Homerie 
Odyssey (Oxford, 1955)> 148-49. opt* 
apparently for about Soo; Rhys Car¬ 
penter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in 
the Homeric Epics (Berkeley, 1946), 
for 6*5; Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments, 493-Sog, for the last third 
of the eighth century: Webster, 
From Mycenae to Homer, 063-83, 


comes to the dates I prefer. Among the 
recent studies of the Odyssey cf. Rein¬ 
hold Merkelbach, Vntertuchtmgen 
zur Odytsee (Munich, 1951); Fried¬ 
rich Fodee, Die Odyssee (Stuttgart, 
1943). On a far fringe are the ettorts 
to derive it from an ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean stock: L. A. Stella, II poeme di 
UUsse (Florence, 1955); G. Patroni, 
Commenti medUerranei attOdissea di 
Omero (Milan, 1950), and "Studi di 
mitologia mediterranea ed omerico," 
Memorie deWlnstituto lombordo, 3. 
$er.XXV-XXVl(i95i). 

Vocabulary: Page, Odyssey. 14^ 
56; cf. Webster, From Mycenae to 
Homer, 375-83, W. Diehl, Die todfrt- 
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The basic chronological relationship nonetheless is clear. 
If we take the plot of the Odyssey as it now runs with the shifts 
back and forth between Odysseus and his son Telemachus, the 
pattern is more discursive, loss concentrated, less stylized than is 
that of the Iliad; yet the structure is more involved and richer in 
attendant variety. In artistic terms, the Odtjssey reminds one of 
the growing complexity and breakdown of inherited patterns 
visible in Late Geometric pottery. In its hints, again, of political 
change, in its picture of that wider geographical and economic 
horizon which marked the first steps in Greek colonization, and 
in its archaeological parallels the Odyssey also reflects the condi¬ 
tions of Greek society when the age of revolution was Just com¬ 
mencing.* 

Even more significant testimony on the direction of Hel¬ 
lenic development lies in the psychological and religious tem¬ 
per of the Odyssey. From their first lines, as Frankel has well 
observed, the Iliad and Odyssey diverge in spirit.* Achilles, a 
man of anger who sacrifices others to his rage, stands over against 
the thoughtful Odysseus, who tries to save his companions and 
himself. The physical world about man now begins to appear 
in real hues—one consequence is the virtual absence of similes 
from the younger poem. And the figure of man himself is chang¬ 
ing. As in incipient Protoattic pottery the human form in the 
Odyssey seems at times to have been conceived as a whole, 
not as a collection of parts, and an internal force animates the 


Uchsn B«zl«kungen zwitehtn IlUu und 
Odusw (Creifswalder Beitriige, 
XXII [1938}); M&nu Leumann, 
Homeriache Wtfrter (Basel, 1950), 
studies specific examples. Note, how> 
ever, the brief essay of J. A. Scott, 
'*Two Linguistic Tests of the Relative 
Antiquity of the Iliad and the Odya- 
aey.” CP, VI (1911), i5&-8a, who 
concludes that the two poems stand 
in this respect on the same level as 
against Hesiod. 

Relation of the two poets: Page, 
Odyssey, is8>S9; but the deliberate 
effort 0? the poet to tell the fall of Troy 
and the fate of the heroes thereafter 
must be kept in mind. Cf. Alfred Heu- 
beck, Der Odyaaea’Dichter und die 


Jlias (Erlangen, 1954). 

'Aitikic parallel: V^tman, Homer 
end the Heroic Trodltion, 287-90, who 
comes down too far (pp. 290-95) in 
comparing the Odyaaey to Early ^0- 
toattic aiM so placing it about 700. 
Archaeological references: Nilsson, 
Homer and Mycenae, 135-37. 208. 
*Frinke], ZXentung und PhilotojAie, 
121; his discussion, op. 120-32, is use¬ 
ful. Note also the aeveloped analysis 
the beauty of Calypso's cave. Oays- 
aey V. 60-75; no passage in the Wad 
contains such a vivid, many-sided pic¬ 
ture. Human figure: Treu. Von Homer 
zur Lyrik, 13-14. 49. 68, who i>otes 
examples (thou^ this study must be 
analyzed carefully). 
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physical frame. Though self-consciousness as such does not 
yet exist, qualities of determination and calculation are the hall¬ 
mark of the much-enduring Odysseus, who thoughtfully lies 
and poses, rather than blazing forth in childish wrath. In the 
Iliad, to look only briefly at the religious machinery, fearful 
events occur at the will of the gods; in the Odyssey the folly of 
the suitors themselves or of the shipmates of Odysseus brings 
upon tlieir heads their merited punishments. No doubt tlie 
gods still rule the world of Odysseus, but they operate not 
so often propria persona as indirectly through men who take 
their course more into their own hands. 

In comparing the divine apparatus of the two epics or in 
ranking Achilles beside Odysseus, the temptation is great to 
overpress the divergences, for in the Odyssey much which was 
to characterize men’s views of themselves and of the gods during 
the next century lies almost visible. But only almost visible. The 
Odyssey was the last great flowering of the epic tradition. Some 
of the other poems of the Trojan cycle, pulled together from 
the old stock of tales by Arctinus, Stasimon, and other lesser 
men, may come from the seventh century, though not from its 
later decades.* The Odyssey, however, will not stand such a date. 
The individual outpouring of feelings in the lyric poets, the per¬ 
sonal appearance of the author which is already obvious in 
Hesiod—these are still absent, along with much else of the 
psychological, religious, and political temper of the new Greek 
outlook of the seventh century. The Odyssey is close to the 
Iliad, but a gulf separates it from the next works of Greek litera¬ 
ture. Not without some semblance of justice have most men 
ascribed the two epics to a single author. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey tlie inheritance of the earlier cen¬ 
turies of Aegean development was summed up and passed on to 


* Lit«rtry remains in T. W. Allen, 
Homer, V (Oxford, The lists 

S ven in n. 1 (p. 261) above show that 
e Littie Iliad and Cypria were, if 
anything, more popular sources for 
vase pointers than the greater epics. 
T^ remained true later as well; in 
Kunze's list of Trojan scenes of the 
sixth century in Archai$che SehOd^ 


bSnder (Berlin, 1950}, laa-TS. none 
are from the Odystey. Cf. the lists of 
Laconian illustration, Lane, BSA, 
XXXIV (1933-34), i6*-68, which has 
only the Blinding of Polyphemus from 
the greater epics- Arctinus is said by 
the Suda (s.o.) to have been boro 
c. 740 (8th Olympiad). 
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later ages far more obviously and openly than in the arts, where 
the Geometric outlook was overridden and outwardly was dis¬ 
missed. If the epic poems continued to be popular and their 
influence was so feared by such diverse thinkers as Xenophanes 
and Plato, the fact illuminates a cardinal theme of this volume, 
the continuity of that basic pattern of civilization which had 
been set in the Dark ages. Yet the equally apparent fact that 
the epic tradition ceased to produce major fruit during the 
age of revolution shows well that it was no longer adequate to 
encase men’s new thoughts about the complexities of life—in 
fine, that revolution u^os taking place in the Greek world at tins 
time. 


If the Odyssey falls before the full onset of the upheaval, 
the scope and date of which we have already identified in the 
arts, Hesiod, the author of the didactic poem Works and Days, 
comes after this great event. He is only barely thus to be placed, 
for his verse form, vocabulary, and general poetic approach owe 
much to the epic tradition. His cry for justice against the bribe- 
swallowing basileis likewise seems an early outburst in the politi¬ 
cal unrest which produced the organized city-state. The whirl¬ 
wind which burst upon Greece at this time was so swift and 
tempestuous that the pupil of the Heliconian Muses may be 
dat^ very close to the author of the Odyssey; on the chronology 
here employed, Hesiod perhaps fits best into the decade or two 
just on either side of 700. The lines which assert that he once 
crossed to Cbalcis and won a tripod for song at the funeral 
games of King Archidamus—slain, according to tradition, in the 
Lelantine war about 705—are thus actually valid, though they 
have often been rejected as spurious since the days of Plutarch.* 


’ Works and Days 654; FluUrch, Mo- 
ralic xssFi other andent speculation 
may be found in Erwin Rohde, Kieine 
Senrifttn, 1 (Tubingen, X90x}, 39-52. 
Hesi(^: Friedrich Solmsen, Hesiod 
and Aeschylus (Ithaca, 1949): Jula 
Kerschenxteiner, **Zu Aufbau und 
Cedankenfiihrung von Hesiods Erga," 
Hermes, LXXDC (1944), 149-91, with 
full references to earlier work; H. T. 


Wade-Cciy, "Hesiod,” Thoenix, III 
(1949). 81-93; T. A. Sinclair, Hesiod, 
Works and Days (London, 1932). 
Whether Hesiod knew the Homeric 
epics is much debated: Leumann, 
Homerische Wdrter, 330; Page, Odys¬ 
sey, 36. Margarete Riemschneider, 
Homer: Entwicklune und Stil (Leip¬ 
zig, 1950), and others have placra 
Homer after Hesiod. 
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The Works and Days is extraordinarily fascinating. It is 
pungent and blunt; true poetic genius shimmers in its swiftly 
shifting kaleidoscope; above all, this is the first written illumina¬ 
tion of the stresses and changes of the late eighth and early 
seventh centuries. Many of its lines will concern us when we 
come to the political and economic aspects of this era; even in 
treating the general intellectual development of the time I find it 
difficult to omit any of Hesiod’s terse, graphic pictures. For the 
first time in Greek history a specific individual speaks for him¬ 
self, and the ethical tone of his outcry rings in one’s heart 
like the contemporary, biting indictments of injustice which 
welled up in the early prophets of Israel. 

As Perses had defrauded his brother of his inheritance, so 
acted many men, dishonoring their parents, violating their oaths, 
plotting in envy. “Strength will be right and reverence will cease 
to be” (lines 192-3). Thrice Hesiod essayed to demonstrate or 
to explain this wickedness, once by the myth of Pandora, 
once by the fable of the hawk and the nightingale, and once by 
a rational picture of the five ages of mankind. For the present 
day, as Hesiod viewed his era of turmoil, was the fifth period, 
an iron age after the golden, silver, bronze, and heroic stages of 
the past; “and men never rest from labour and sorrow by day, 
and from perishing by night; and the gods shall lay sore 
trouble upon them . . . there will be no help against evil.”* 

Yet in his myth of Pandora Hesiod had already shown tliat 
Hope remained as a blessing among the plagues given to men 
by the gods. To Hesiod, as to Homer, mighty Zeus still raised 
and lowered men as he willed—“there is no way to escape the 
will of Zeus” (line 105). The reiteration of the powers of the 
deathless gods is an incessant theme from the opening to the 
closing lines of the Works and Days, and betokens a more con¬ 
scious effort to explain the apparently unjust ways of the world. 
A phenomenal change was now in progress. Only rarely in the 
epics did the Olympian deities step past their roles of allotting 
fates to men and aiding their favorite heroes by gifts of strength 

• 17&-78, aoi. This scheme is gener- heroic age; cf. T. G. Rosenineyer, 
ally taken as Oriental in Its four metal- "Hesiod and Historiography," Hermes, 
lie stages, with a Creek addition of the LXXXV (1957). *57-85. 
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or good counsel; Hesiod boldly proclaimed a mighty vision of 
all-seeing Zeus, who “fails not to mark what sort of justice is this 
that the city keeps within it” (line 269). By him sat, as a deified 
force, his daughter Justice; to man he had given right {dike ) and 
earthly rewards if justice be observed. These lines are our first 
evidence that the Greeks were coming to conceive their gods as 
ethical forces, as principles which could restrain that complete 
overturn of all standards threatened by the innovations which 
tlien swept over Aegean society. 

The upheaval as such, it is interesting to note, Hesiod did 
not oppose. Wealth gained by labor brought fame and renown, 
and honest rivalry in hurrying after wealth lie approved early in 
his poem: "this Strife is wholesome for men” (line 24). Briefly 
he suggested the dynamic tone of the era in the mutual vying of 
potters, craftsmen, minstrels, even beggars; and at greater 
length he described the life of the fanner in tones which were 
far from pessimistic. Though his home village of Ascra was “bad 
in winter, sultry in summer, and good at no time” (line 640), 
yet the peasants in the rich Boeotian plains below evidently 
could hope to prosper and to heap up Demeter s fruits in their 
barns by hard work. Only let them beware, burst out Hesiod, of 
a flaunting woman, for “the man who trusts womankind trusts 
deceivers” (line 375). His practical, realistic outlook, which 
stressed a firm-fisted cautious morality, stood far removed from 
the heroie idealizations of the earlier epics. But here, too, 
Hesiod reflected his age, as we shall see when we examine tlie 
economic spirit of the age of revolution; and in such a succinct 
line as “observe due measure: and proportion is best in all 
things” (line 694) a famous axiom of later Greek ethics rings 
loud and true. 

A considerable volume of other poetry, ranging from a de¬ 
scription of Heracles’ feats to astronomical lore, clusters about 
the name of Hesiod. Some parts of the collection are surely much 
later, but one work in particular, the rather inflated and self- 
conscious Theogony, is now commonly assigned to the author 
of the Works and Days. There is little to support this ascription. 
The very fact that it names Hesiod in the opening lines and 
refers to his instruction by the Muses of Mount Helicon makes 
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one pause, for the author of the Works and Days does not therein 
call himself Hesiod.* Whoever the author of the Theogony may 
be, the poem seems to be a product of the early or mid-seventli 
century, as is also its companion, the Eoiae; and both throw 
light on Greek mental processes at this time. 

The objective of the two works was the conscious ordering 
of the mass of myth on the origin of the world, then of the gods, 
and finally of die mortal beings who traced their ancestry to 
divine seduction or adultery. The primeval substance was Chaos, 
whence came the ordered parts of nature; the process of de¬ 
velopment was that of physical generation, which often pro¬ 
duced opposed forces, destined in their turn to interact physi¬ 
cally. Dynamic action thus found a place in an essentially static 
scheme. As a fundamental concept of die world the account in 
the Theogony is sometimes picturesque, but basically it appears 
primitive. Most certainly the view was not a novel fruit of the 
early seventh century. Hints in Homer, such as the description 
of earth-circling Oceanus, father of the gods, show that the 
main scheme had been inherited.® 

This cosmogony itself was strikingly like that of Meso¬ 
potamia and Eg)^t; but, whether indebtedness existed or not, 
the important point is that only now did the Greeks feel ready to 
systematize the framework of creation. Their developed view on 
the topic, moreover, diverged as markedly from that of the 
Orient as did the contemporary Hellenic arts. The Theogony is 
an obviously Greek product in its sharply conceived scenes of 
anthropomorphic gods; in its poetic imagination, which man¬ 
ages to struggle through the mass of names; and in its mental 
oudook, quite different in tone from die Marduk tale of creation. 

While a truly critical, rational approach could not be ex¬ 
pected so early in a work of pious intent, the Theogony lies in 

« Thwgonu a2 ff. The identity ij ac- cf. Theogony 776, 787®.; Lesley, 
cepted by Wade-Ge^; Frankel, Dich- Thalatto, 58-87; P. Walcot, ‘The Text 
tune und Philotophie, 136; Ddler, of Hesiod’s Theogony and the Hittlte 
Antike und Abendlond, II (1946), Epic of Kumarbi" CQ, L (1956), 
141; Kurt Latte, ibid. 163. T. W. 198-206. Oo the later effects of the 
Alien, Homer: The Origlne and the scheme sec especially Hans Diller, 
Transmission (Oxford, 1924), 78-85, "Hesiod und die Anftlnge der grie- 
is opposed. chischen Philosophie," Antike und 

»Iliad XIV. 201, XIV. 246, XXI. 195; Abendlond, II ( 1946). I 40 “ 5 i- 
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the background of Greek speculation in the next century. Even¬ 
tually the sharp critic Heraclitus was to dismiss the poem as 
"knowledge witliout intelligence” (fragment 40, Diels); but the 
first true philosophers of Western civilization proceeded on 
much the same lines as the author of the Theogony. They, too, 
placed great weight on the play of opposites, conceived physi¬ 
cal substances in divine terms, and personified into real entities 
such abstract forces as Love and Strife. In terms of the age of 
revolution itself the Theogony suggests a growing search to find 
order, causation, and unity. The world which lay about the 
author was no longer simply undifferentiated Chaos; or, as one 
might put the situation more historically, the traditional, un¬ 
conscious outlook of the Dark ages was now being overpassed by 
conscious analysis. 


ARCHILOCHUS OF PAROS 


Tide third great figure in Greek literature of the period, 
Archilochus, is completely beyond the age of revolution proper; 
for we can fix his acme rather certainly as just before 650.* In his 
poetry Archilochus spurns the wcaltli of Lydian Oyges, who 
died in 652, according to Assyrian records; he mourns the dis¬ 
aster of Magnesia, which was destioycd about the same year; 
and a third chronological reference, to an eclipse visible at Paros 
or Thasos, presumably may be connected with the eclipse of 


•F. Tftcoby, “The Dale of Archllo- 
chos,* CO. XXXV (1941). 97->o«. 
agai^ Alan Blakeway's effort. Creek 
Poetry and Life (Oxford, 1936), 34- 
SS. to put him back to 740/30-660. 
See also Francois Lasserre and Andr£ 
Bonnard, Archiloque: Fragmentt 
(Paris, 1958), xxiti-xxix; Lassenre's 
rather bold recon.struction, Les £po- 
des tTArchiloque (Paris, 1950); Carlo 
Callavottl, “Archiloco,*' La Paroia del 
Passato, IV (1949), 130-53. 

New materials have appeared in 
N. M. Kondoleoo, Arch. eph. 1952. 


32-95; Werner Peek, “Neucs von 
Archilodios,” Phiiologus, XCIX 
(^9S5)> 4-50: Kondoleon. “Zu den 
neuen Archilochosinschriften,*’ Pkilo^ 
logits, C (1956), 29-39; Werner Peck, 
“Die Archilochos-Gedichte von Oxy- 
rhynchos," Philolo^s, XCIX (1955), 
193-219, and C (1956), 1-28: the 
same, “Neuc Bruchstiicke friihgrirs 
rhischcr Dichtung," Wiss. T^eitswrift 
Halle Univ., V. 2 (1956), 189-207. 
The Glaucus monument of Thasos: 
BCH, LXXIX (1955). 348-51. 
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648. The youth of Archilochus probably overlapped the old age 
of Hesiod. 

That so great a change in poetic techniques and intellectual 
point of view could occur in two generations would be un¬ 
believable, were it not for the testimony of the parallel revo¬ 
lution in the arts. Hesiod, if we may credit the Theogony 
(lines 27-8), learned from the Muses how to utter true things, 
as against the fictions of the epic, and the spur to his Works and 
Days lay in personal mischance. But his poetic manner was 
that of the earlier epic tradition, his mental approach remained 
largely mythical, and the bulk of his long poem was an imper¬ 
sonal summation of farmers’ wisdom which he couched in didac¬ 
tic terms. Archilochus, on the other hand, looms up before our 
startled eyes as a magnificent individual. 

All that happened—loves and hates, military mishaps, polit¬ 
ical strife—he filtered through his poetic genius and hurled 
forth directly, realistically, hotly, in brief outcries. What mat¬ 
tered was not the specific event, for Archilochus did not narrate 
in the epic sense but rather gave his own feelings bom of the 
event. And as these might vary, so, too, must his verse. Drawing 
upon simple, popular verse forms (and perhaps on the experi¬ 
ments of his contemporaries), Archilochus established for later 
poets a great stock of manifold lyric meters.’^ The epic hexame¬ 
ter was too xiseful a tool entirely to die, but thenceforth it was 
only one of many modes of poetic expression. 

Alike in his break with old poetic convention and in his 
fiery vehemence this poet reminds one of the vigorous, almost 
undisciplined experiments of Protoattic potters. Bom to a 
Parian noble by a slave woman, Archilochus was an aristocrat 
by Greek rules of descent, albeit poor, and his poetry shows 
him in the role of leader of men; but his values were not those 
of the Homeric heroes. He knew the epic poems, and deliber¬ 
ately rejected both their poetic style and their view of man.* 


* Lasserre, Archiioque, lxii-4xix. Note 
the fragments of the Marptes in 
Papyri Oayrhynchi *309, which Archi¬ 
lochus knew (Lasserre, Lft Epodes 
dArchiloque, 62-e3); Peek, Wiw. 
Zeitschrift HaUe Unto., V. a {1956), 


i89-91- 

* Archilochus, fragment 68, imitates 
Odytscy XVIII. 136, though this is an 
argued point (Snell, Discoitery of the 
Mind, 47 n. a). Most accoimts of 
Archilochus* background fail to take 
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The Iliad celebrated glory even at the price of death; Archilo¬ 
chus (fragment 217, Lasserre-Bonnard) bluntly asserted that a 
man dead was a man forgotten. In famous lines he admitted 
that he ran before the Thracian tribesmen and threw away his 
shield—“no matter, I can get a better one."* The legendary 
heroes of the past, to judge from our fragments of Archilochus, 
had completely vanished from his active thought, wliich con¬ 
centrated upon his feelings in the bustle of actual life. So, too, 
the mythical dress was gone, and even the new genre of animal 
fables which he shared with Hesiod and Aesop was simply a 
piquant device through which he could make concrete his 
passions. 

Here finally, in Greek civilization, is an individual human 
being, living from day to day, returning hate for hate and love 
for love (fragments izo and 35). It is small wonder that later 
Greeks romanticized Archilochus, and in doing so perhaps 
selected for survival those quotations and fragments which best 
expressed his relative modernity. 

Enough of the poet’s work, however, is extant to show that 
he was a man who fitted the seventh century, not Hellenistic 
Alexandria or a modem European metropolis. The individual¬ 
ism which he exhibited had its roots in tlie magnificent heroes 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey —that is to say, in the nascent 
aristocracy of the eighth century; and Archilochus represents the 
next step in the development of the aristocratic outlook. Its 
conscious awareness of human freedom and its liberation from 
the more superficial bonds of convention are evident in his work. 
So, too, is the continuity of a basic social unity. The savage abuse 
and satire of his fellow men must not mislead us; Archilochus 
was bound more tightly to the fabric of society than a modern 
individualist could endure.^ Archilochus* heart, like those of the 


into account the notable pottery then 
being produced on Paros; see Plate 
16a and O. Rubensohn s.o. Paros in 
PW, col. 1804-09. 

• Fragment 13; cf. Richard Harden, 
‘*Zwei Zeilen von Archilochos/' Her¬ 
mes, LXXX (igSA). 38^-^- 


* Bonnard, Archilotfue, xxxi-ii, xliv, 
xlix; Fronkel, Oichtung und Philo‘ 
sopkie, aod-07; Snell, Discovery of the 
Mind, 44-46,61. But see also Webster, 
Greek Art and Literature, 700-530 

B.C., *8-33. 
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Lesbian poets Alcaeus and Sappho at the end of the century, 
beat with simple passions, and his mind saw the events in his 
life as basically typical, generally applicable to his contem¬ 
poraries. His lyric verse was meant to communicate the poet’s 
reflection to others, to instruct, and to illuminate scarcely less 
than were the new elegies written by such men as Callinus. 

In Archilochus’ view of the place of man in the universe the 
temper of the seventh century again looms up. Fundamentally 
Archilochus was confident, as was Hesiod; but he felt no less 
than did Hesiod and the epic poets that man was a frail 
creature in an unpredictable world where the gods ruled 
all. "Such,” he advised Glaucus (fragments 115-16). ‘T>ecomes 
the mind of mortal man as Zeus may bring him for the day"; 
so, he deduced, let us take each day as it may come. If ill be¬ 
fall, then Archilochus exhorted his heart (fragment 118), con¬ 
fronted by pains without remedies, to bear up and resist its 
enemies. “Conqueror, do not overexult; vanquished, do not 
groan prostrate in your house. Savour your successes, mourn 
your reverses, but not too much. Learn the rhythm which gov¬ 
erns the life of men.” * 

Here lies the idea of law, which we shall see again in 
many political and religious views of the age; here, too, lies the 
root of the great Greek concept of later days, sophrosyne or 
balance and due awareness of man’s limitations and of the 
consequent need for moderation. By the end of Archilochus’ 
century these views, which had long been unconscious bases of 
Greek thought, were to gain conscious expression in the verse 
of Solon and in the Delphic cult of Apollo. 

At the death of Archilochus, not long after 650, Greek poetry 
had a varied system of elegiac and lyric meters through 
which authors might express their ideas to their fellow men. 
These poets were almost entirely aristocrats, and the flavor of 
tlieir thoughts no doubt reflected to some degree the greater 
emancipation, the greater security, and tlie mounting luxury of 

■ Note, too, fragment *96, his observ- Kore; the power of Zeus et al. in frag- 

ance of the fcsUval of Demeter and ments 86, Sa, 123,110,37,171- 
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the Greek upper classes. Yet, as I must insist in greater detail 
later, Aegean society was still fundamentally a unity in which all 
classes shared a similar outlook and moved in the same direc¬ 
tion. The sensitive poets were in the van of a common parade, 
and it would be a serious mistake to distinguish a “peasant” 
Hesiod from an “aristocrat” Archilochus.’ 

The views of the poets were now far more indivithuilislic, 
realistic, and centered on the present day tlian had been per¬ 
mitted by the epic tradition; in the cn,sting off {)f old bonds lies 
a mark of the age of ri'volution. l>rivcn !)y tlu? dynamic, pulsat¬ 
ing forces of a rapidly expundiiig society, men l(H>kcil out on 
the world afresh, saw things never s<*en b(*fore, and communi¬ 
cated their vision in more supple forms than Aegean .society 
had ever known. But let us make no mfstakc in our amazement 
at their vision. Much there was which they did not set*—in the 
poets, for example, the phy.sical hues and shapes of nature made 
only a halting appearance *—much they visualized in ways 
which were not to continue even to classic days, and much they 
merely saw in fuller detail than had their forefathers. What 
had taken place was a proce.ss of clarification within an an¬ 
cestral frame. 

Nor was the product of revolution complete anarchy, though 
at times Archilochus’ passion .seemed destined to lead him 
thither. New motifs and new modes of communication no 
sooner made their appearance than they were consolidated 
into polished and refined molds of thought. Lyric and elegy 
stand beside the kouros and kore of sculpture, the developed 
temple form, and Middle Corinthian pottery as typt^s which at 
once confined and promoted expression. Only thus could a col¬ 
lapse of literary order have been avoided; and while the poetic 
achievement of the age of revolution was amazing, we must 
remember that it was a hardly bought triumph of which we 
see only the successes, not the failures. Even in Hesiod and 
Archilochus, who did survive, the tensions of the age were ap- 

• Nor can the literature of Greece be * Treu, Von Homer zur Lifrik. 82-122. 
explained on a dialectal basis; cf. on Odystey; 213-15, on Archilochus; 
Treu, Von Homer zur Lyrik, viU. 7&-3o, 193. etc., on color sense. 
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parent. Fears as well as hopes pervaded both literature and art 
in the early seventh century. 


RELIGIOUS SIGNS OF STRESS 

To ui^TDERSTAND these fears and hopes we must go beyond 
verses and vases to the hearts of their makers, and in making 
the effort we come to the most fundamental psychological 
aspects of the age of revolution. The search must be con¬ 
ducted in the field of religion. Always in early societies religion 
embraces a very wide gamut of human life; frequently it is the 
best illuminated subject, thanks to the conservative inclinations 
of men in sacred matters. Here I shall concentrate on the marks 
of Greek religious experience which suggest how the stresses 
of the era affected authors and artists as individuals; the com¬ 
munal aspects of religious change and ethical evolution will 
fall to the next chapter. 

By the eighth century men had quite surely begun to elabo¬ 
rate the primitive structure of Greek religion which we examined 
in Chapter 4. They were building temples at which rites be¬ 
came more elaborate. Cults of heroes emerged at sacred points. 
The Iliad suggests strongly that Hellenic views of the gods had, 
at least on one level, advanced far toward the later anthro¬ 
pomorphic patterns. 

The gods of Mount Olympus, as depicted by Homer, were 
sharply defined forces in human form, with human passions, 
but were largely liberated from tlie dictates of communal or in¬ 
dividual morality. These forces dominated man utterly; in par¬ 
ticular they gave to the heroes both superhuman strength and 
insane folly. Yet the gods, on the one side, had essentially to 
move in orderly paths; and, on the other, men felt a childish 
independence to do as they would. Beside and below the 
Olympian gods stood a world of generalized religious forces 
which appear to us in the concept of the daimon, tales of 
centaurs and the like, and the first figurines. The earhest plastic 
representations, from the mid-eighth century on, were of female 
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divine forces (the potnia theron et al.); down virtually to 700 
none of the clay and bronze figurines can certainly be identified 
with any specific goddess, god, or hero. 

These changes not only suggest that Greek society was be¬ 
ginning to move well before 700 but also indicate the major direc¬ 
tions in which religion reflected tliat movement. Altliough fur¬ 
ther developments in the age of revolution did not lead men 
to reject the basic beliefs of their fathers, the dimensions of 
evolution were as great in the field of religion as in any otlier 
area. The human beings who poured out their energies in a great 
blaze of action from the end of the eighth century still fell gods 
and spirits to be close at hand. Fundamentally men were con¬ 
fident of divine support. Not always did tlicir plans mature, 
but prosperity and success attended human efforts sufficiently 
often in this age of expansion to attest the favor of the god.s. 
On the communal level the product was the ever more mag¬ 
nificent housing of the gods; individuals, too, embellished 
the sacred precincts with statues, huge bronze caldrons, and a 
host of other tokens of gratitude and reverence. The decisive ad¬ 
vance in crystallizing divine forces into human shape, which 
spread from literature to the arts, admirably reflects man’s con¬ 
fidence in his own achievements and capabilities. 

This confidence at times went far. A heaven-storming au¬ 
dacity, a sense of unfettered experiment, and an almost anar¬ 
chic outlook are visible alike in the more extreme Protoatlic 
pottery, in the vehemence of Archilochus, and in tlie oppression 
of the weaker by the stronger which produced the passionate 
outcry of Hesiod’s Works and Days. In their pride men might 
sometimes dare to forget the gods and to feel—though perhaps 
only spasmodically and in limited respects—that their future 
lay in their own hands. In the Iliad and in myth the gods came 
down on earth frequently. In the Odyssey celestial visitations 
were rarer, though divine control remained potent. In the Works 
and Days only the servants of Zeus, “thrice ten thousand spirits, 
watchers of mortal men,” roamed over the world, clothed in 
mist. And in Archilochus the gods had drawn far away in a 
physical sense; as an acute critic observes, "d’une fa^on g6- 
n6rale, leur pression sur le monde de I’homme est moins forte. 
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Ce n’est pas en chaque ^venement qui Tatteint, en chaque geste 
qu'il tente, que ITiomme rencontre les dieux.** ® 

While this is a just summation of one major strand in 
seventh-century thought, it must not lead us too far. Nor was 
confidence the only characteristic of man's relations with the 
gods. Fear is never far from pride, and men were growing not 
only bolder, not only richer, but also more consciously analyti¬ 
cal. This meditation resulted among the poets in the poignant 
realization, as expressed in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (lines 
192-3)» that "they live witless and helpless and cannot find 
healing for death or defence against old age." Joy in accom¬ 
plishment was accompanied by a sense of guilt, by a suspicion 
that the gods miglit turn jealous. The conservative reluctance 
to yield old ways, reveal^ in the stubborn survival of sub- 
Geometric pottery, was reflected in religion also, in expressions 
of anxiety states. 

Whether these fears were entirely new cannot be deter¬ 
mined, for our evidence on the subject virtually begins with the 
age of revolution. That they were altogether novel may be 
doubted; on the other hand their t)Tanny seems to have swelled 
abruptly at this point. Neither in the earlier epic nor in litera¬ 
ture and art afteiAvard does a sense of anxiety manifest itself as 
sharply. The epic Cypria and the Hesiodic Catalogue explain 
the origin of the Trojan and Theban wars as being efforts by 
Zeus to meet the complaints of Earth against man's overabun¬ 
dance or overboldness. In myth a common subject is the punish¬ 
ment of man for undue audacity. Some tales of this type may 
well be ancestral, but the presence of the theme in the early 
seventh century is attested by the Theogonys recitation of the 
myth of Prometheus. Magic, too, may have gained new weight 
in the age of stress. The Works and Days has a notably super¬ 
stitious, magic level, which leads to bans on tlie use of un¬ 
charmed pots or women’s bathwater; • magic plays a greater 
role in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

* Bonnard, Archiloque, lii-iii. Hesiod: • Works and Days 748-49, 753-54; the 

B. Snell, "Die Welt der Cdtter bei same climate of opiiiion produced 
Hesiod,” La notion du diotn depuis the bell figures of Boeotia (Grace, 
Homire fusqu ’6 Platon (Bern, 1954}, Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, 10-15). 
97-104. See also Chap. 4, n. 7 (p. 130}; and 
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In the lyric poets man remained as mtich a puppet of the 
gods as in the epic; when human consciousness grew more acute» 
his helplessness was more keenly felt. Various he¬ 

roes, said Aleman, had been conquered by Fate (Aisa); and 
he drew the moral: "Mortal men may not go soaring to the gods,” 
but must live day to day.' Yet in essaying to make this tlicme 
clear, wc must not oversimplify the complex strands of the era. 
The independence of the individual human being and, with it, 
individual responsibility were making a first conscious, though 
timid, entry into the pattern of Greek civilization. Poets and 
audience .still considered tlu* gift of poetry god-in.spired; but 
within at least some realms of human experience the new au¬ 
thors felt themselves self-moved. 

The most intriguing evidence of human fears is that of the 
monsters and wild !>e;i.sls who appear .so .swiftly and .so abun¬ 
dantly in Late Ceoiuotric and Orientalizing art. In their .source 
the figures came largely, though not entirely, from Oriental art; 
but indebtedness in form docs not nccc.ssarily connote indebted¬ 
ness in substance. Only a few mon.stcrs were chosen from the 
huge Oriental stock, and those so drawn were "promptly im- 
buerl with Hellenic spiritual forces, tran.sformed into genuine 
Creek daimonic personalities."" Divine forces reprc.scnting the 


III . • «f.n K. H. Dodds, The Greekt 
aAH tl \9 IttatMnal (Berkeley, 1951), 
most of his onulysis hears more 
directly on the sixth and later centu¬ 
ries. HIs view, too, of the breakdown 
of father-control seems doubtful. As 
be notes (p. 29), the Iliad shows little 
fear of the gods. 

' Aleman, fragment i; Friinkel, Dieh- 
tung und Philosophle, 163-86,222-23, 
and "Man's 'Ephemeros' Nature ac¬ 
cording to Pindar and Others," Trans¬ 
actions of the American Philological 
Association, LXXVII (1946), 131-45: 
cf. Otfrid Becker. "Dos Bild des 
Weges und Verwandte Vorstellungen 
im trxihgriechischen Denken," Hermes, 
EinzeU^r. IV f 1937), 23-34, on Po- 
ros. Archilochus, fragment 261, which 
asserts that Tyche and Moira give a 
man alt things, is of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity; R. Pfeiffer. "Gottheit und Indl- 


viduum in der fruhgrlechi^-hen 
hyrik" Philologus, LXXXIV (1929), 
>37-5^ thinks this Is a fourth-century 
verse, liie opposite view ( Archilochus, 
fragment 331) that "all things are 
made for mortals by human toil and 
caro" is rejected by nonnard-Lasserre. 
On man's independence, see also 
Snell, Discovery of the Mind, 69-70. 
' Karo. Greek Personality, 34. These 
motifs have been studied in detail, but 
a general interpretation is much to be 
desired. Nilsson, OCR, I. 216-55, 
gives one of the best sketches of this 
l^el of Greek religious thought; see 
also Hans Herter, "Bose Damonen 
im fruheriechischen Volksglauben," 
Rhelnisches Jahrhuch fur Votkskunde, 
l(i95o).iia“43- 

The Gorgon, for example, is not 
necessarily a Creek effort to explain 
by myth an Oriental artistic motif, as 
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wild powers of savage nature, but not conceived sharply in 
anthropomorphic guise, were a fundamental part of Greek re¬ 
ligious beliefs. As Nilsson notes, they outlast^ the great gods 
and passed on into modem Creek folklore; at the other boundary 
of Greek civilization tlieir origins must go far back into primitive 
days. What is significant is that men of the late eighth and early 
seventh centuries felt so pressing a need to represent the un¬ 
tamed quality of the world. Since tlie human form seemed ill- 
fitting, artists turned to the rich treasure of wild beasts and 
imaginary figures of the Orient, took what they needed, and 
remolded the borrowings with a native aesthetic sense. 

The force which thus drove men can only be explained if we 
keep in mind the psychological tensions which accompanied the 
tremendous upheaval of the era. The griffins, sphinxes, and 
sirens, for instance, do not illustrate myths; that is, they do 
not have true histories nor do they do anything. They simply 
are, and by their presence manifest a sense of demonic powers 
encompassing mankind.* The smiths who evolved the marvelous 
griffin type which adorned votive caldrons by the hundreds in 
the seventh century poured into this fierce-beaked creature such 

argued by Clark Hopkius, “Assyrian LVIII (1954), aog-ai: Sp. Marinates, 

Elements in the Perseus-Corgon Tcrjifit jcai Arch. eph. 

Story,” AJA, XXXVIII (1934), 34 i- igay-aS. 7-37; Payne, NecrocoriniAlo, 

58; and Edouard Will, “La d^Ua- 79 -^ 9 . who stresses their Greek char- 

tlon de Miduse” RA, XXVII (1947), acter; Karo, Greek Pertonality, 34-35. 

60-76. See Mata, GCK. 1 , 142; Nils- * Sirens: Emil Kunze, "Sirenen,” AM, 

son, CCR, I, 243-44. aa6. More gen- LVU (194a). 1^4-41 (esp. 131); 

erally note the observation of Schuer, Matz, CCK, I, 141, 317; Omy, Crie- 

Reliefptthol, 78, that while battles of chische Goldbleche, Bo-81. Kunze and 

animals go bade to the fourth millen- Nilsson, CCR, I, 228-29, reject the 

nium B.C., not one Greek example has idea that the siren is the soul of the 

an exact analogy in Oriental art; on dead. 

this point cf. Kunze, Kretische Bronze- Sphinx: N. M. Verdelis, “L'Ap- 

relieft, 165, 199. Dunbabin, Greeks parition du mhlnx dans I'art grec aux 
and Their Eastern Neighbours, 55-56, VIII* et VIl* slides avant J.-C,” 

points in quite the wrong direction in BCH, LXXV (1951), a-37; Kunze, 

suggesting that this wave represents a Kretische BroniereU^s, 178-84; MQl- 
perversion of Greece by the Orient. ler, AM, L (1925), 54; Schafer, Re- 

Corgons: H. Besig, Gorgo urui Uehithei, 31-33; A. Dessenne, Le 

Corgoneion in der an^eischen grit- Sphinx: itude icotwgrophiaue. 1. Des 

chicken Kunst (Diss. Berlin, 1937); Origines i la fin du second milMnaire 

Konstantinos Gerogiannes. 4 (Paris, 1957). 

Mtiovea " Arch. eph. 1927-28, 12B- Chimera: Anna Roes, “The Rep- 

76; Thalia P. Howe, “The Oridn and resentation of the Chimera,” JaS, 
Function of the Gorgon-Hea<V’ AJA, LIV (1934) > 21 -^ 5 - 
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a spirit (Plate 24b). Even while perverting into a knob the top- 
knot of liair which the griflSn form had had in the Orient, they 
added to the wicked, almost incomprehensible power of their 
creation.' The unpredictability and the savagery of the physical 
world which still enfolded the Greeks in the age of revolution 
rise before us nowhere better tlian in these creatures of night¬ 
mare. Mankind always secretly fears "things that go bump in 
the night,” as the Scotch prayer puts it, but the artistic expres¬ 
sion of this uneasiness reached a peak, at least for the Greeks, in 
the seventh century. 

A companion fear of death appears in the plenitude of wild 
beasts which parallel the monsters. On the surfaces of bate 
Geometric and Orientalizing vases lions pounce upon unsuspect- 
ing, grazing cattle or turn their snarling heads out on the spec¬ 
tator in grim rows; in sculpture they stand alone as bronze 
statuettes and as larger-scale work in stone. The meaning of 
these ferocious creatures is suggested by the similes of the Iliad, 
which often evoke the lion as an image of the greatness, power, 
and fearfulness of the hero who fights and slays his foes; * for 
always in these lion similes with their "toothy jaws, glaring eyes, 
and bristling mane” lurks the Darkness of Death, “mournful 
and fearful, pale, shrivelled, shrunk with hunger, swollen- 
kneed,” as he appears on the shield of Heracles.* The successive 


^ Jftcobsthal, Greek Fins, 41. GrifBns: 
Henri Frankfort, * 7 <l'otes on the Cretan 
GriHin,*’ BSA, XXXVII (1936-37), 
106-22, and Art and Architecture in 
theArtcient Orient, 154,177; Ulf Taat- 
zen, Criechische Greifenkeuel (Ber¬ 
lin, 1955); Karo, Creek Personality, 
63-65; Payne, Perachora. I, 127-30. 
* Lions: Dunbabln, Creeks or\d Th^ 
Eastern Nei^bours, 46-48; Ja- 
cobsthal, Creex Ptrw, 76^8; Kunze, 
Kretische Bronzerellefs, 169-70, 184- 
88; Ohly, Griechische ColdhJeche, 76- 
77.150-51 (Homeric parallels); G. P. 
Shipp, Studies In the Language of 
Homsr (Cambridge, 1953), 79, who 
arnes that the similes are linguisti¬ 
cally of Homer’s own era. A battle of 
men and lions appears already in My¬ 
cenaean art on the stele of Grave 
Gamma, Circle B (Mylonas, Mycerute, 


* 35 “ 37 ). In e«rly Cliincsc art, Inci¬ 
dentally, the t’ao tUeh apparently ate 
man (W. Willetts, Chinrse Art, I 
[Penguin, 1958], 16a). 

• Whitman, Homer and the Heroic 
Tradition, 69: Shield 264 ff. In the 
description of the center of Heracles' 
shield, given over to Fear, "worked in 
adamant, unspeakable, staring back¬ 
ward with eyes that glowed with fire," 
horror has risen into a conscious feel¬ 
ing, unlike the shield of Achilles in the 
Imd. So, too, on the Bellerophon 
kotyle, the Corgo and Chimera are the 
focus (Kraiker, Aigirui, p. 18). 

hfan-enting lions: Ohly, Crie- 
ehlsche Coldbleche, E 3; Copenhagen 
NM 727 lev A Copenhagen II pi. 73 
(74) S. with bibliography); see also 
Hahland, CoroUa Curtius, 130-31, 
who links the scenes of this vase to- 
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stages of Attic artistic s>'mboIism make the theme equally clear. 
First, on gold bands and vases, lions attack animals; then men 
fall before the wild beasts—remarkably graphic is the brutal 
composition of t\^'0 lions at once devouring a man (Plate 22a); 
then come straight representations of warriors in duels and 
funeral games. 

Throughout Greek art from the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury down well into the seventh century death intrudes fre¬ 
quently, and man responds to the ultimate proof of his weakness 
not with dignified resignation but with fierce, macabre horror. 
A similar mood recurs at one later point in Western history, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries after Christ; and, as any 
reader of Huizinga's Waning of the Middle Ages will know, this 
too was a period in which magic, religious tension, and fears 
bubbled up in men's minds alongside daring advance. 


THE EXORCISM OF FEAR 

The sionificance of the monsters and death-dealing beasts 
in Orientalizing art is not exhausted when one notes that they 
reflected the terrific stress of the age. Such figures represented 
men's fears, but they also expressed superbly the power and 
vitality of a revolutionary era. A fine example of this aspect is 
the leg of a tripod found at Olympia (Plate 24a), where a 
scene of two lions fighting each other symbolizes starkly the 
fierce contention of the two heroes (Apollo and Heracles?) 
vying in the panel above for a tripod of victory. Men of the 
era, to repeat an earlier observation, were basically confident. 
They were also, as we have seen, fearful; but in the end, as 
Greek civilization reached a new plane of consolidation, hopes 


gether as showing death and funeral 
games. The composition appe.'irs in 
Etruria (Hanfmann, AUetrusklsche 
Ptastik, a6^8); cf. Akurgal, Phrygi- 
sche Kunst, 51-5*; Kunae, Krctiechc 
Sronzereli^s, 005-07; Jacobsthal, 
JUS, LXXI (195O. 87. 


E\’en more macabre is the Tenos 
sherd, Athens NM 2495, showing a 
warrior with four gaping wounds, 
whose private parts are ueing de¬ 
voured oy a bird of prey: Kunze, 
Kretische SronzereUefs, *50-51, pi. 
54b; Schafer, Reliefpithoi, 85. 
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overcame fears. Tlic victory, however, was not easily bought, 
and even in tlie end men could not entirely overcome their 
knowledge of human frailty. 

Among the avenues for exorcising fear, one was its con* 
scious expression. Another was the reinterpretation of the old 
gods as concerned w'ith eartlily justice, and a third resulted from 
the creation of virtually new cults. In the first of these outlets lies 
a major reason for the abundant depiction of the inoiKsters in 
art and for their crystallization in inyth.^ Tliu clay masks of 
demon heads found at Tiryiis. from about 700 on (Plate 
22b}, and the masks of Artemis Orthia arc pc^rhaps testimony 
to plays .or rituals of a propitiatory as well as fertility purpose; 
temples commonly bore a Gorgon or Medusa, like the mag¬ 
nificent avertcr of evil on the temple of Artemis at Corcyra; 
the evolution of sirens, lions, and other figures into canonical 
types represents the domestication of the unknown. As one ad¬ 
vances through the seventh century, the untamed fearful quality 
of the wild figures slowly fades away until by 600 they had be¬ 
come disciplined, endurable forces. The lions of the ripe archaic 
period were not tame pets, yet they were no longer simply 
hideous and frightening. While storms and other evidences of 
natures ferocity continued to appear in the lyric poets, the 
wild, almost uncivilized quality of the similes in the Iliad van¬ 
ished. Animals were thinly disguised reflections of mankind in 
the fables. 

Civilization, in sum, became more certain; and its distinc¬ 
tion, incidentally, from barbarism grew more obvious. Both 
myth and art elaborated markedly the divine and human figures, 
such as Heracles and Theseus, who had in the past made dis- 


* Ai Hermann FrSolcel, Gnomon, 
XXVin (1956), 57a, notes, some of 
the gloomiest scenes were on drinldng 
vessels. Are they a mark of the senti¬ 
ment memento mori? The theme of 
exorcism has occasionally been noted 
but never fully explored; cf. Ktiro, 
Creek Personality, 74-73; ^azlcy, De- 
velopment of Attic Black’figure, 16; 
Matz, CGK, I, 317; Homann-Wede- 


Idng, AnfUngfi, 8 $. Kubler, KeromeU 
kos, VI. X, 151-57, also discusses the 
sense of death in the seventh-century 
vases. 

Medusa: Gerhard Rodcnwaldt, 
AUdorische Bildtcerke in Korfu (Ber¬ 
lin, 1938), pi. 12; R. Hampe, “Kor- 
fugiebel und friihe Perseusbilder," 
AM, LX-LXI (1935-36), 269-99. 
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coveries or had eliminated forces of evdi.* The very theme of 
the conflict of order and chaos, of civilization and the wild, was 
cast in the form of centaur battles, the contest of Zeus and 
Typhon, the battle of the giants (from the sixth century), and so 
on. Intellectually and aesthetically men thus gained a deeper 
sense of the meaning of civilization and became more confident 
of its endurance. How great a mark of the Greek genius was 
this achievement can easily be appreciated if one compares to it 
tlic Etruscan decline into demon-ridden fright. 

Another mode by which men could harness unrest was by 
consolidating moral standards under divine protection. In 
earthly terms the problems of justice and etliics were still largely 
communal matters; though men’s answers to this range of prob¬ 
lems became more internalized and personal, Creeks did not 
proceed as far on the path as did Hebrews. The ethical reforms 
of the seventh century, accordingly, will be taken up mainly in 
the next chapters alongside social and pohtical changes. Yet 
justice is an individual problem as well, and its preservation in 
any political system must rest on firm assurance to each man that 
the ultimate powers of the world are forces which favor right¬ 
eousness. 

The gods could not yet be loved, but already in Homer, and 
still more in Hesiod, the poets were elaborating and stressing 
their role as guardians of justice. Some divine figures, alas, con¬ 
tinued to serve fallible mankind as mentors of lechery and 
thievery, but Zeus now blessed the virtuous with earthly pros¬ 
perity and punished tlie wicked with plague, drought, and war. 
The gods, too, were ever more sharply conceived as embodi¬ 
ments of the sense of order in the world. The potnia theron. 
Mistress of Wild Beasts, who was widely depicted in the late 

*Cf. S. Papaspyridi Karousou, **Un prohUme des centaures (Paris. 1929; 

'npOTOS BTPETH 2 ’ daos quelques Annalea du mtu 4 e Cuimet, XLI). Sm 

monuments archajques,’* Annuario, also above, n. 1 (p. 26a). Giants: 

n.s. VIII-X (194&-40), 37-46. Francois Vian, La guerre das Gdants: 

Centaurs: Nilsson, CCA, I, 229- le mifthe ovant tepoque halldnistiqug 

32, with references; Schachenneyr, (Paris, 1952), ana Repertoire (Paris, 

Poseidon, 86-^7, who cautiously con- 1951). Typhon: Kun2e, Arcfiaische 

siders them possibly Indo-Geimanic, a Schildbdnaer, S2-88. 
line argued oy Georges Dum^zil, Le 
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and seventh centuries, stood as a s)Tnlx>lic n*prescntation 
of tlic domination of chaos by divine order. Beside and out of 
sucJi figures tliC divinities already visible in literature were 
crystallizing in art by the middle of the seventh century. Not 
every divine representation can yet 1x5 identified by this date, 
nor was the worship of the Greek deities an intellectual feast 
stripped of all superstition; * still, these gods were marching on 
tlu‘ir path to cla.ssic diguity. 

Artistic and literary conceptions of the go<ls had neci'ssarily 
to follow the lines already marked out in the Homeric epics. 
This .scheme suited some of the deepest needs of Ac'gean 
society, but not all of the new psychological and .social prob¬ 
lems of the age of revolution could thus be met. In consequence 
the Greek religious machinery was amplified, and now outlets 
were installed; i.e., virtually new gods of novel stamp arose. The 
increase in religious temperature, as one is tempted to call 
this process, was not simply a reaction to alien viruses. Here 
and there some influence from the Orient or from the barbarians 
of the Eurasian steppes may perhaps be detected; on the whole 
the new cults as well as the old became ever more specifically 
Hellenic in the classical sense.’ 


Throughout the seventh and sixth centuries the elaboration 
of Greek religion continued as an active procc.s.5, in reflection of 
the ceaseless evolution of Hellenic society, which piled stress on 
stress. Most of our evidence for Orphism, Cretan mystics, seers, 
mysteries, and the ceremonies for purifying inherited pollution 


* All excavition reports oa temple de¬ 
posits of this era contain extremely 
puzzling objects, which we cannot 
rally understand. Artemis Orthia, for 
example, is rich in grills, wreaths, and 
other objects made in lead; Pero- 
chora, in phiales (perhaps for divina¬ 
tion): Excavetiont at Ephetue, in 
sacred bees, hawks, and so on. Yet the 
pose of epiphany was disappearing 
(Malz, CCk, I, 483-64); gods thence¬ 
forth showed their powers internally 
as well as by external attributes. A 
good example of the process is traced 
in Hoerm, Artemis. 

^ The clearest field of possible Oriental 
influence is the cult of Aphrodite; cf. 


the Perachora terra-cotta plunue 183 
(c. 675-650 B.C.), where a warded 
Aphrodite (?) emerges from the 
genitals of Uranus, Perachora I, 231- 
32, and see also P. J. Riis, "The S)Tian 
Astarte Pla<raca and Their Western 
Connectioru,^ Berytus, IX (1949), 
69-90. The influence of northern sha¬ 
mans, found by Dodds, Creeks and 
the Irratioiuil, X40-47, aher K. Meuli, 
"S^thlca,” Hermes, LXX (1935). 
X21-76, can scarcely have appeared 
before the sixth century—u then. 
Rohde, Psyche, 314-34. gives a full 
picture of ancient evidence on seers 
etal. 
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comes from later than 650—some of it much later. For the period 
now under consideration, three cults can be shown to have 
served especially in the role of purging fears or reassuring the 
individual. These w'ere the worship of Dionysus, of Apollo, and 
of Heracles. All three have been so often examined in modem 
studies and remained so powerful on down through classic times 
that their roles need only be sketched. None was an absolutely 
new god, but all were suited, in diverse yet complementary 
ways, to funnel off basic drives and compulsions of mankind in 
the early seventh century, when great changes were upsetting 
its ancestral ways of life. 

Most obviously suited to this end was Dionysus, already 
"the joy of mortals” in Homer.* He was a god not merely of 
relaxing wine but of vegetation as a whole, and his worship 
was conducted at least partly in frenzied revels by women. 
The wing of modem scholarship which idealizes the Greeks 
is always shocked by the tales of the demonic dances on the 
mountains, in which participants devoured raw flesh to unify 
themselves with a savior; and it would appear from the grim 
myths of the fate of Pentheus and others that the more sober 
masculine leaders of early Greek society sometimes resisted 
Dionysiac mastery over womankind. Tlieir resistance was in 
vain. Within the dull routine of domestic work the second sex 
had fewer means of combating the stress of changing social and 
economic conditions, and so was swept up in tins escape from 
their trials, which perhaps gained new dimensions in the 
seventh century. Both sexes, however, could unite in daytime 
festivities of Dionysus, some of which led to tlie development of 
drama. 

A powerful school of modem thought, embracing Nietzsche, 


• Iliad XIV. 3*5; cf. VI. 13a ff. Th« 
most recent of maiw studies is H. Jean* 
maire, DSonysot: histoire du culie da 
Bacchus (Paris, 1951), who brings him 
from Asia Minor. It now appears that 
he may be referred to on Mycenaean 
tablets (Webster, Bulletin of the In¬ 
stitute of Classical Studies, University 
of London, V (i 9 s 3 ], 44); Ae Sanctis. 
StoHo dei Greci, I. a£^30i, had al¬ 


ready given a level-headed account of 
his antiquity, apart from overstressing 
his appeal to me poor (note his an- 
tlquiW on the island of Leshos [Page, 
SappM and Alcaeus, 168-69]). 

On the release of stress, cf. Ernst 
Langlotz, "Dionysos,” Die Antike, 
VIII (1933). 170-83; and Dodds, 
Creeks and (he Irrationalj 76-77. 
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Spengler, and others, has created a neat opposition between 
Dionysiac and Apolline spirits as reflecting respectively the 
ecstatic and rational aspects of Greek civilization; some investi¬ 
gators have gone so far as to find racial grounds for this hypo¬ 
thetical opposition.'' Greek religious thought cannot be so easily 
schematized. In early days Apollo and Dionysus were not 
sharply diffcreutiate<l, and the two drew apart only slowly in 
their appeal to divergent parts of the manifold human personal¬ 
ity. While Apollo was already in the Iliad one of the most 
powerful of the Olympian deities, his groat evolution into law¬ 
giver, patron of music and poetry, oracular counselor, and healer 
of guilty consciences was a long process. By the end of the 
seventh century he had essentially assumed a role as the embodi¬ 
ment of Greek rationalism, and was thus celebrated in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo and by Alcaeus.* By then, too, Apollo 
was master of the Delphic oracle, and this site was becoming a 
center of more advanced Greek morality. This appears to have 
been a recent development: Delphi advanced beyond the func- 


* This theme appears even In sensible 
accounts, as W. K. C. GuUrrie, The 
Creeks and Their Cods (London, 
1950 )> 32, 4», 302-04, or Dodds, 
Creeks and the Irratioryal, 76. Matz, 
CCK. 1 , 159, notes correctly that the 
Mantlklos Apollo (see Pute 20b) 
"ist eine jiihe Dalmonie, noch nicht 
das aMllinische Wesen, ^e wir es zu 
verst^n pflegen." Athena played as 
ereat a role as adv-iser to men from 
Homer onward; cf. Levi, AJA, XLIX 
<1945). 297. 

* Page, Sappho end Alcaeus, 244-50. 
Del^: Jean Defradas, Les Thimes 
de to propagande delphique (Paris, 
1954), who puts Apollo at Delphi only 
In the sixth centu^; Pierre Amandiy, 
La Mantique apoUinlenne d Delphes 
(Paris, 1950), uid ‘Hedierches i Del¬ 
phes (J 938 - 1953 ).” Acta congressu 
Modv^iant, I (Copenhagen, 1958), 
32 S-' 40 > who more properly prefers the 
second half of the eighth century; 
Dodds, Creeks and the Irretionel, 70- 
75: M. P. Nilsson, “Das delphische 
Orakel in der neuesten Literatur,** 


Historia, VII (1958), 237-50. Tlie ef¬ 
fort to link Crete and Apollo—c.g., 
M. Guardiicd, “Crete e Dclfi," Studi 
e matcriali di storia della reUeioni, 
XIX-XX (1943-46), 85-114—docs 
not convince me. 

Expansion of Apollo: Y. B 6 qul- 
gnon, “De quelques usurpations 
o'Apollon en Grice cenlrale d'apr^ 
dcs rechercbes r 6 centes,“ flA, XXIX- 
XXX (i 94 S)> 61-75; J- Papadimitriou, 
“Le sanctunire d’ApoIIon Mal^atas i 
Epidaure (fouiltes de 1948),“ BCH, 
LXXIII (1949). 361-83; W. Vollgtaff, 
Le Sanctuaire d'Apollo Pythden d 
Argos (Paris, 1957); W. S. Barrett, 
“Bacchylides, Asine, and Apollo Py- 
thaleus,*' Hermes, LXXXU (1954), 
421-44; Callet de Santene, DAu 
primitioe, 135-40. 

Apollo in art: Pierre Amandty, 
“Statuette d’Ivoire d'un dompteur ae 
lion d 6 couverte & Delphes,^' St^, 
XXIV (1944-45)1 149-74; Barnett, 
JHS, LXVIII (1948), 16-17; on the 
lion motif, see also Brock, Fortetsa, 
198. 
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tion of serving as local Phocian shrine only with the great wave 
of western colonization, and Apollo’s wresting of its oracle from 
Ge, Mother Earth, was barely mythicized. At Epidaurus, at tl\e 
Boeotian Ptoion, and elsewhere Apollo either supplanted earlier 
deities or was equated with them in the course of the cen¬ 
tury. 

Dionysus scarcely appears in art down to 600. Apollo turns 
up somewhat more frequently in statues, statuettes, and other 
forms. Most popular of the three on vases was Heracles. The 
first absolutely sure scenes of myth are almost entirely of 
Heracles’ deeds (Plates 23a and 24a); most of his labors— 
though not all—appear frequently from the early seventh cen¬ 
tury onward.’ His defense of mankind against tlie forces of the 
wild is sometimes cast in an Oriental dress, for Mesopotamian 
and Syrian art had a rich, ancient repertoire of such events, con¬ 
nected with the heroic efforts of similar figures in the Fertile 
Crescent (Gilgainesh and others). Yet here, most surely, the 
Greek borrowing of artistic motifs had little to do with the basic 
mythical substance.’ The outline of Heracles’ life was long 


‘Sec the lists given in n. i above 
(p. 261), and Frank Brommer, Hera- 
kUric Die ttciilf Taten des Helden in 
antiker Kunst and Literaiur (Miin- 
stcr/Kfiln, igsa); Pierre Amandry, 
“Herakl&i et ITiydre de Leme,’* BuUe- 
tin de la Faculti dcs Lettres de Straa- 
hourg, XX (1951-52), 293-32*; 
Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, 93- 
126; P. Zaneoni Montuoro, “II tipo di 
Eracle nelVarte arcaica/' Bendiconti 
della Accademia nazionale dei Lin¬ 
ed, 8 . scr. II (1947}, 207-221. The 
man fighting the Uon on K. 407. 2160. 
cannot be certainly identified with 
Heracles (on the similar scene from 
Chios, cf. BSA, XXXV [1934-35I. 
1 . 35. 33). The slaying of Nessos is, 
owever, clear on the Attic stand 
from the Argive Heraeum; the dis¬ 
patch of the hydra appears on Boeo¬ 
tian fibulae (Hampe, pi. 2, 8); the 
Stymphalian birds are given on Co¬ 
penhagen 3153. 

• Contra, G. Rachel Levy, ‘The Orien¬ 
tal Origin of Heraldes," JHS, LTV 


(1934). 40-53 (but cf. Hetty Gold¬ 
man. “Sandon and Herakles,*’ Hespe¬ 
ria, Supp. VIII [1949], 164-74); cf. 
R. Diissnud. ".MeUjart," Syria. XXV 
(1946-48), 205-30; Dunbabin. Greeks 
and Their Eastern Neighbours, 52-53. 
Webster, From Mycenae to Homer, 
125, has tried to find Heracles in the 
Mycenaean age. too. but we need 
much firmer evidence on this point 
than yet appears. 

J. L. Myres, “Hesiod's 'Shield of 
Heraxles’: Ib Structure and Work¬ 
manship," JHS, LXI (1941), 17-38. 
places uis in the late seventh century, 
as against R. M. Cook’s date of 58^ 
570. Archilochus, fragment 298, is the 
h)'iim to Heracles Mllinike (though 
this is not universally agreed to be 
Archilochean). 

Heracles and Theseus: Nilsson, 
Cults and Politics, 53-56, who notes 
that Theseus was portrayed as much 
more civilized than Heracles from the 
late sixth century onward. 
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known; in the Theogontj and elsewhere his place was a major 
one, quite independent of art. 

Heracles, the superman, is the age of revolution incarnate. 
No other figure, divine or human, so well typiBes and so well il¬ 
lustrates its unique characteristics. Theban-bom, appropriated 
by the Dorians, he stood high in popularity above local heroes 
everywhere; even at Athens he far outranked Tlieseus in the 
seventh century. Not only does he thus suggest the interplay of 
localism and panhcllenic unity in this era, but far more than 
Apollo or Dionysus he expresses its aristocratic spirit. Favored 
by the gods, he is a man, a human being who strides forth to 
mighty achievements; in his deeds he is unhampered by the 
weaknesses or doubts of mortal men. In these respects he is a 
noble parallel to Achilles, the embodiment of the early eighth 
century; but in other qualities Heracles marks a great advance. 
His famous feats were conducted for the benefit of mankind; in 
spirit he was far more conscious and calculating than Achilles 
had been. Withal the passionate violence of Heracles’ nature 
must never be forgotten. The marvelous period which he typifies 
was one of stress and almost anarchic exuberance; the quality 
of its hero par excellence became fixed for all time on a still 
primitive level—Heracles, it may he remembered, raped fifty 
maidens in a night. In classic Athens men were to turn, at least 
for official purposes, to tlie figure of Theseus, which could be 
cast as a civilized servant of the developed state. 

The frightful end of Heracles is one which Homer does not 
seem to know, but which underlines the necessity men felt of 
accepting the law of Zeus.^ While Heracles’ bitter agony in 
the shirt of Deianira is of a piece with tlie fearful imagination of 
the early seventh century, so, too, is the comforting conclusion 
that he was translated to Olympus and there “lives amongst 
the undying gods, untroubled and unaging all his days.’’ If the 
glory of this mortal man, which was in the seventh century 


* Heracles: Theogonu ©54-55,530-31; 
Guthrie, Greeks and Their Co(is, 240. 
The suicide of Ajax was a popular 
scene in seventh-century art (e.g.. 
Corinthian vases, Necrocorinthia, 137; 
Spartan ivory, Artemis Orthia, pi. 


exxx) and in the sixth-century shield 
ban^ (Kunze, Archeische ScnUdbSn- 
der, 154-57), though this scene may 
reflect also the sense of hotter in the 
era, which must be bought even at 
the price of suicide. 
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“yet greater than it was before over the plenteous earth,” rose 
far beyond the ordinary repute of local heroes, the motive must 
have been the extraordinary comfort and encouragement he 
gave to the men, likewise mortal, who worshipped him amid 
their own eflForts and fears. 

The deepening concepts of the psyche or soul which mani¬ 
fest themselves in the cult of Heracles and of the heroes as 
a whole reflect significantly the direction of Greek psychological 
development. Happiness in the hereafter was still reserved for 
the few, not the many, and tliat handful which rose to heroic 
status was mainly the group claimed as ancestors by the great 
clans.® The tendency to individual self-assertion nonetheless 
was unmistakable, even tliough it was still hemmed by many 
group tics. 

Through artistic imagination which made the unknown 
tangible and so endurable, through ethical reconstruction, 
through new cults and heroes, men went far in the late eighth 
and early seventh centuries toward restoring their sense of 
basic security. The new view of tlie religious world as an orderly 
structure lay on a higher, more complex plane than had that of 
the Dark ages, and it was to fructify philosophy, art, and litera¬ 
ture greatly. Yet mankind could not quite exorcise its fears; 
only temporarily can we forget our mortal frame. The feelings of 
human helplessness, frailty, and “guilt” went on into the sixth 
century and continued to exercise the thinkers, poets, and 
artists of that era. Enough religious development, nonetheless, 
had been achieved to buttress the basic confidence of the Greeks 
and thus to support them in their day-to-day endurance of hu¬ 
man triab. 

Most impressive of all was the ability of the Greeks to pass 
through the great upheaval of the age of revolution and to estab¬ 
lish a new religious and psychological basis for life without 
yielding their dynamic spirit. Fear had been exorcised, not can¬ 
onized in patterns of grim myth, restrictive taboos, and rigid 

* Rohde, PjycAe, 117-40, is suggestive; Creek Art and Literature, 700-530 

most of our knewl^ge on this matter B.C., 38-41. 
is slxth-centuiy or later. See Webster, 
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social structure. That had been the fate of the early stages of 
Mesopotamian civilization, but the Aegean world remained free 
to develop further the new framework of ethics and religion, 
just as its art and literature continued to progress within clearly 
conceived forms. Here, once more, Greek civilization had come 
to a truly Hellenic outlook, as we commonly understand that 
term. Solon and Jeremiah lived at the same time, about 600, but 
their ethical and religious views, though equally firmly held, 
differed tremendously. 


THE HELLENIC OUTLOOK 

Whenever the historian comes to treat the religious views 
of a society, he must sense how manifold are the forces and 
qualities which express themselves in mankind at any point of 
time. If one is to marshal the relevant evidence systematically, 
it is almost inevitable that one dissect and analyze an era 
aspect by aspect; yet the spectrum of human activity is an in¬ 
extricably interjoined flux. In rchgious institutions and beliefs 
the character of contemporary (and past) social, political, and 
economic attitudes are writ large, but in this region, too, in¬ 
tellectual and sub-intellectual forces work a powerful influence 
independently of class or profession. 

Thxis far I have examined, each by itself, the progress of art 
and of literature and have brought tliis evidence to bear upon a 
significant but limited aspect of the religious evolution in the 
century from 750 to 650. My objective has been to measure the 
intellectual upheaval as a whole and to fix the dimensions of the 
end toward which men had unwittingly been tending. Before 
we turn to further fields, it will be well to recapitulate what we 
have found. 

During the age of revolution the Aegean world progressed 
clearly into the Hellenic outlook of historic times. This system 
was now in what is termed its archaic phase, from which it de¬ 
veloped inevitably into the classic stage of the fifth century b.c. 
But archaic Greek civilization is not simply an incomplete prel- 
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ude to the later magnificent glory. The artists and poets of the 
seventh century expressed a coherent, interlocking pattern. Tlie 
fruits of this culture—Archilochus, Middle Protocorinthian and 
Protoattic pottery, the Nikandre of Delos—^were already visible 
by 650, and for the next century archaic civilization was to 
produce a host of ever more polished and refined achievements, 
which were quite distinct in flavor from those of the subsequent 
classical period. 

Nor, on the other hand, was the archaic frame a straight¬ 
forward clalwration of what had gone before. No one, looking 
solely at the intellectual patterns of the Aegean in the early 
eighth century, could have predicted the developed outlook of 
the later seventh century. The difference was so great quantita¬ 
tively as to be virtually a matter of qualitative change. True, 
the foundations of tlie later age were those which had been 
laboriously fashioned in the Dark ages; but the superstructure 
was the product of a great, sudden revolution. Wherever we 
search for “links” of gradual evolution, we search in vain. Pot¬ 
ters jumped from Geometric to Orientalizing pottery; sculptors, 
from the rude figurines of the eighth century to sharply defined 
statuettes and then to large-scale sculpture; arcliitects, from sim¬ 
ple chapels to temples. In the field of literature, where only 
solitary masterpieces have survived, each autlior’s advance to¬ 
ward self-comprehension and conscious analysis of the place of 
man in the world looms up even more sharply. 

The resumption of continuous contact with the Orient was 
more a mark than a cause of this upheaval. The Greeks turned 
eastward only when their own society was ready to receive out¬ 
side influences; and, as I have stressed repeatedly, we must ex¬ 
plain this readiness if we are to probe to the bottom of the main 
forces in Greek advance. Yet an effect of a previous development 
often becomes itself a cause of subsequent change. Many Greek 
artists and thinkers drew stimuli from the Orient to break more 
abruptly with the external domination of old molds and thus to 
speed the tempo of a revolution which would otherwise have 
proceeded more slowly. For their new ideas they could draw on 
an abundance of Oriental motifs and techniques. 

The historian, even so, must never mistake the incidental for 
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the substantial. Intellectually, the age of revolution witnessed 
the crystallization of Greek civilization, not the adaptation of 
Oriental culture to a Greek dress. By the middle of the seventh 
century the styles of Greek pottery, sculpture, and architecture 
were further removed in spirit from Oriental arts than had ever 
before been true. The Tlieogony and the Works and Days 
show some awareness of Oriental ideas, but their main pattern 
is not Eastern; the verse of Archilochus docs not reveal that this 
poet owed anytliing of significance to the East. Modem biologic 
cal theory, interestingly enough, suggests that when two distinct 
families of animals or plants of common parentage come into 
contact the product is sometimes yet sharper difference. The 
present case perhaps illustrates the validity of this principle in 
human cultures.* 

Not only was the general product of the intellectual up¬ 
heaval Hellenic, but also the methods by which its participants 
had achieved their gains were of true Greek stamp. The processes 
which marked early archaic civilization included the limitation 
of variation by the common agreement upon new forms and the 
interlocking of the individual creative thinker with society. 
Nonetheless the Hellenic outlook came also to be marked by an 
ever more dynamic spirit and conscious exploration of man’s 
place. 

Repeatedly we have observed the admirable economy and 
concentration of the artists and authors of the age of revolution. 
In virtually every field they made their mighty leaps by focusing 
their experiments within a narrow range of types. For these men 
the bewildering variety of nature was a handicap to be over¬ 
come, not a fact worthy of reproduction. Archaic artists may be 
termed more realistic inasmuch as they observed more con¬ 
sciously, but their basic aim was not to express their observa¬ 
tion. This was incidental to their creation of ideal H'pes. While 
these patterns were not in every case fully perfected by 650, 
they had emerged; the story of subsequent development is 

* Carter, One Hundred Yeart of Eoo- Minoan world, the product (Myce- 
hition, is&'54. When Middle Helladlc caean culture) shows rather more fu- 
Greece came into contact with the tlon. 
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largely a matter of their polishing. Greek civilization thus re- 
ceived an enduring stamp of concentration on the ideal, the 
abstract, the non-personal (tliough not impersonal). Not until 
the Hellenistic and, still more, the Roman eras was this outlook 
to be seriously attacked, but even then it held firm as a basic 
characteristic of Greco-Roman civilization to the point when 
that framework eventually collapsed in the Late Roman Empire. 

The men of the seventh century who thus limited their ap¬ 
proach seem to have done so voluntarily. If they restricted their 
range, they aimed at greater acliievement than might otherwise 
have occurred. One may go even further to suggest that the 
stem restriction was an absolutely necessary counter to the 
forces of stress and change; only by harnessing the energies of 
the age could society avoid collapse into chaos. Men now were 
conscious of what they were doing. They were surer of them¬ 
selves after long centuries marked by physical want and socially 
primitive structures. Still, they dared not abandon all rules in 
their leap out of tradition. And so artists and authors imposed 
upon their zeal new, even more firmly determined patterns, 
and yielded a rude individuality to communal discipline. 

Underlying this problem was the crucial question of the 
relation of the individual to the group. Scholars who worked or 
were bom in the nineteenth century (the height perhaps of 
resplendent individualism in modern times) have stressed 
heavily the creative freedom of the individual in ancient Greece; 
and it is true tliat our modem concepts of the nature of mankind 
have here one of their major roots. In the very point of time we 
have been examining, some of the most basic aspects of Western 
civilization were formulated. Hesiod and Archilochus speak to 
us as individuals, driven by their own passions and problems, as 
no earlier men had ever spoken. In art the signatures of vase 
painters and sculptors now commence, in testimony to the 
pride of the artists and also to the willingness of society to permit 
this individual assertion.’ Before 600 individual responsibility 
rather than collective punishment had begun to be accepted in 
criminal law. Yet individualism, like realism, was an incidental 

» Homann-Wedelrfng, Anjangt, 143- (i 945 ). 103-06 on the Kallikleas slg- 

44, 52-53; M. Lejeune, R£A, XLVII nature. 
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by-product of the early seventh century rather than its deliberate 
aim. Neither artist nor poet spoke entirely for himself; as we 
examine their products, we feel a generali/.tKl, idealistic quality 
and miss a sense of rounded, internal self-sufficiency." The 
thinker of this age was first a representative of society and only 
secondarily an individual; it will be time shortly to consider the 
consolidation of the city-state as a social and political fusion of 
individuals into collective unity. 

The Hellenic outlook, that is, did not rest upon modern 
concepts of the individual. The .social and political groupings of 
Hellas were successful enough so that thi.s world never came 
fully even to the level of individual responsibility which the 
Hebrew prophets evolved in the fire of earthly catastrophe. 
Nonetheless Greece reached a happy, though always precarious 
balance in the seventh century which tended to endure through 
the tension of opposite forces; and in this balance or, to put the 
reality better, in this bond of rule and freedom was harnessed 
their dynamic spirit.* 

For, having made their revolution, the Greeks did not curb 
too drastically their ability to move and to change within the 
new framework. In the bold, swirling lines of Orientalizing 
vases or in the emphasis upon action in the new depiction of the 
myths,' artists largely broke the Geometric restraints upon the 
dynamic drive of Greek civilization; and pulsating inner life 
penetrated the new types. Always in revolutionary eras there is 
tlie serious problem of preventing change from decaying into 
anarchy—and this problem the Greeks admirably met. But there 
is also the equally serious danger that the very restrictions which 
safeguard order will re-create a static situation—and this dan¬ 
ger, too, archaic civilization overpassed. In part its success was 
due to the expansion of Greek society through colonization, 
which opened the Aegean to foreign stimuli and set, as we 
shall see, economic development on a continuing path; in part, 

'This is, I think, what de Sanctis, express it clearly; cf. also Muller, 

Storia dei Creci, I, 84. saw when he Friiht Plastik, 222. 

discussed its lack of “intimiti.’* ' Kunze, Archcische SchildbSnder, 72- 

• Matz, GCi*^ 1 ,113-15, seems to have 77. 

somewhat d^e same view, but fails to 
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too, the balance between stability and movement was the prod¬ 
uct of mutual checks of tensions and opposing forces. 

Geographically this balance is evident in the tensions be¬ 
tween panhellenic and local attachments. The artistic and 
literary developments of the age of revolution took place on a 
panhellenic stage. Especially from the beginning of the seventh 
century the southern districts of the Greek mainland, the Ae¬ 
gean islands, and the coast of Asia Minor seem to have moved 
together culturally almost in instinctive sympathy. Modem stu¬ 
dents tend as a result to assume that once a new motif or 
technique appeared in any comer of the Greek world it auto¬ 
matically passed in a few years to the rest of the Aegean. This 
assumption is a dangerous simplification, particularly when used 
in dating schemes for pottery; but the interaction of the Greek 
world is nonetheless testimony to the freedom with which its 
leading elements adopted new ideas—and also to the wide net¬ 
work of communication then in existence. The archaic Greeks 
knew themselves to be Hellenes, distinct from the rest of the 
world,* and were beginning to celebrate their panhellenic unity 
in games and religious festivals to the great, common gods. 

This international unity can too easily be exaggerated. Be¬ 
side the outward flow lay a force which pulled men inward. The 
seventh century was the era in wliich the city-states of Greece 
crystallized, and these states demanded, for their own egotisti¬ 
cal perfection, all the resources of their citizens. Artistically, 
Greek localism finds its best reflection in the marvelously varied 
styles of Orientalizing pottery in the seventh century. In litera¬ 
ture, the vigor of lyric and elegiac poetry from Archilochus on¬ 
ward drew much from the poets’ emotional involvement in the 
welfare of their individual states. Politically, the bitter divisions 
of Greece are too well known to need exposition. 

Fully to discuss the major characteristics of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion—for this is in the end what results from an analysis of the 

* Archilochus, fragment 97; Hesiod, of the Hellenes, father of Dorus, 

Works end Days saS. and fragment Xuthus (the father of Ion), and 

2$ (ed. Rzach); in hagment 7 from Aiolos. 
the Eoiae HeUen appean as eponym 
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intellectual upheaval 750-650—is impossible; brevity, on the 
other hand, must lead to distortion. Yet one final aspect of 
the method by which the Greeks advanced so rapidly cannot be 
passed over. By the seventh century the Hellenic outlook had 
assumed an air of conscious exploration and intentional analysis. 
Man was cutting himself delilirately loose from the accidental 
flow of life, and opened his eyes to gaze upon himself.* Wherever 
a comparison is made between products of the eighth and the 
seventh centuries, the same result obtains in this respect The 
clearest example is the treatment of epic and myth on the vases; 
while the artists of the eighth century created the techniques by 
which specific scenes might be illustrated, their pictures re¬ 
mained generalized duels, lion hunts, and so on. Only in the 
seventh century did vase paintings turn into the clearly identifi¬ 
able mythical pictures of Orientalizing ware. 

Behind the ability to depict specific scenes and to sec hu¬ 
man beings as conscious creatures lay a conjoined development 
of abstract thought. This achievement was not an absolutely 
fresh discovery of the seventh century. In Homer the Greek 
language already showed the beginnings of ability at abstrac¬ 
tion, conscious reflection, and other characteristics of the later 
Greek mind.* Despite these early beginnings, the quantitative 
difference between 750 and 650 is so great as to be qualitative. 
By the later date men knew what tliey were doing. They recog¬ 
nized the obstacles and felt how little independence men had 
before the great forces of the world; but with wisdom they 
could fathom "the rhythm which governs the life of man” and 
so could act. Thought, true, was not yet as supple as it was to be¬ 
come thereafter; men still sought the ideal in factual and con¬ 
crete images. Their basic presuppositions strike us, as they did 


* From Dodalic art on. statues have 
eyes; W. Deoona, nLes Yeux absents 
ou dos des statues de la Grice primi¬ 
tive.’' A£C, XLVIII U935). 319-44- 

* Abstraction: Friblce], Dk^tung und 
Philotovhit, 53, 57^-58; Myres, BSA. 
XLV (1950), 358; Webster, From 
Id^enog to Homer, 356-57; Snell, 
Diecooery of the Mind, 337-37; Whit¬ 
man, Homer arid the Heroic Trodl- 


tion, 13. Concrete images: Friinkel, 
Dichtung und Phtiosopkie, index, 
653-59- Opposites: Frftnkel, “Fine 
Stilelgenheit der fruh^echlschen Li- 
teratur,'* Wege und Formen, 40-96. 
Time sense: Fr&nkel, ’’Die Zeitauffas- 
sung in der fruhgriechischen Lltera- 
tuT, Wege und Forman, 1-33; Treu, 
Von Homer zur Lyrik, 133, 334. 
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also the later Greeks, as frequently naive. The marshaling of com¬ 
plex masses gave rise not to crystalline unities but to such wan¬ 
dering mazes as Hesiod's Works and Days or to simple manipula¬ 
tions of diametrical opposites. The virtually timeless plane of 
Homer had now yielded to a sense of rapid, almost meaning¬ 
less change from day to day; a connected sense of the flow of 
time came only later. Much remained to be done, and when it 
was achieved the archaic era was over. 

Nonetheless the intellectual upheaval 750-650 was one of 
the most fascinating and most crucial steps in the progress of 
Western civilization. “In Greece, and only in Greece, did 
theoretic thought emerge without outside influence; ... it was 
only with the help of the unique achievement of the Greeks that 
the other societies were able to progress beyond their own pace 
of conceptual development.”* The Hellenic outlook now ex¬ 
isted in conscious, coherent form, and marked off the Greeks who 
shared it from all other peoples. The speed, sureness, and mag¬ 
nificence of tliis achievement are amazing, but the bearers of 
Greek civilization are not solely important for their ovm accom¬ 
plishment. No sooner had the new structure arisen than it be¬ 
gan to display an amazingly attractive force for other peoples. 
Whereas the Greek culture of the Dark ages had influenced only 
the shores of the Aegean, archaic art and literature were to be 
admired and imitated widely over the Mediterranean. To this 
end the political and economic expansion of the Aegean world, 
the subject of the next two chapters, contributed greatly. 

* Snell, Discovery of the Mind, 227 (speaking specifically of science). 
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CHAPTER 9 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Trm-rmrT n n n nji rtn nn n n n n n n n n njin 

Tiik iiistouy of mankiiul’s inlcllt'clnal dmOopniont offers 
no more fascinating topic than the ever shifting attitude.s of men 
toward tlieir own nature. The degree to wliich they feel tliem- 
selves to ])e individuals, the consciousnc.ss witli which they en¬ 
gage in self-analysis, the willingness or reluctance with which 
they bear communal burdens—all these are of major impor¬ 
tance; and in each Greece witnessed marked evolution during 
the age of revolution. 

The growing self-consciousness of the era has already been 
observed in the mirrors of the arts, of literature, and of re¬ 
ligious developments. Individualism, however, is a dangerous 
word to employ without qualifications at this juncture. From 
the seventh century on—even from the Homeric world onward 
—the Hellenic outlook was stamped by a complex, fructifying 
tension between human egotism and communal ties. 

To understand what occurred in social relationships it is im¬ 
portant to remember that the Aegean underwent no fundamen¬ 
tal alteration during the century 750-650 in class structure, 
economic patterns, or ruling elements. There were no external 
invasions nor any major internal upheavals. In particular, new 
elements of commercial or industrial stamp remained minor in 
size and weight well down into the seventh century. Modem 
theories about the rise of the nation-state in European history 
tend to assign crucial significance to the emergence of non- 
agricultural middle classes; whatever may be the merits of 
this conceptual scheme as an explanation of recent political and 
intellectual evolution, it will not fit the ancient evidence on the 
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early poUs. The economic advances of the era will be discussed 
in Chapter ii; but on the whole it is safe to say tliat the city- 
state was the fruit of tensions within an agricultural world.’ 
Tire rise of the polis may have been much facilitated by the con¬ 
tinuing simplicity of economic patterns and by the still almost 
primitive social structure of the age of revolution. 

Within this basic limit, nonetheless, the era did see very 
significant social alterations. Some of the displacements bore 
especially on the two main classes, the landlords and the 
peasants, both separately and also in their relations to one an¬ 
other. Other modifications affected all men, regardless of tlieir 
social stratum; among these were shifts in the relative position 
of the sexes and alterations in the strength of various social units. 

The fruits of the evolution were many. Men came to visual¬ 
ize far more consciously the problems inherent in the relations 
between individuals and society. The divine forces governing 
mankind w'ere increasingly conceived as ethical forces. In this 
process the Greeks advanced less far than did the Hebrews, 
but modern morality stems from the ethics of Plato and 
Aristotle as well as from the fiery words of Israels prophets. 
The ethical and religious concepts which thenceforth governed 
Greek life were partly tailored to suit the individual but also to 
a marked degree were group-oriented. 

For beside conscious individualism came also more con¬ 
scious ties, both on the level of specific classes and also in the 
structure of the community. Whereas the earlier, ancestral dis¬ 
tinctions between upper and lower levels had existed only 
on a simple, almost unconscious basis, the upper class now 
progressed into an aristocratic outlook which has influenced 
noble patterns ever since. The political system which held to¬ 
gether Aegean society underwent marked alteration in the direc¬ 
tion of the city-state. Looking back across the course of later 
Greek history, we can see that social change in the period 750- 
650, with its attendant results, was so great as to be a veritable 
revolution. 

* See Johannes Hasebroek, Trade and picture of Old Smyrna as largdy ag* 
Politics in Ancient Greece (Londoo, ricultural, BSA, LIII-IV (1958-59), 
*933 ). 31-3^: and J. M. Cook's recent 16-17. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ARISTOCRATS 

In this social re\'olution the upper classes must first 
claim one s attention. These were the most powerful, the most 
vocal, and the most aggressive part of Greek society; these 
reacted most obviously and fully to every innovation sweeping 
over the Aegean. On the upper level, if anywhere, an individual 
had room to assert his own independence. Yet we shall find, as 
we proceed, that the noble element did not lose its unity through 
atomistic, self-seeking drives. Nor did the upper classes stand 
alone in the Greek world. They were not absolutely dominant; 
the growing power of the aristocracy as a class and the self- 
awareness of aristocrats as individuals constituted only one root 
of the new ethical and political concepts. 

By the seventh century the upper classes of Greece were at 
last clearly evolving the marks of an aristocracy—i.e., a group 
which manifested social distinctions in an obligatory way of life 
consciously conceived as more refined, more cultured, and more 
leisurely than that of the masses.’ Our greater awareness of dis¬ 
tinctions between upper and lower classes may in part simply 
reflect the greater volume of evidence, but this cannot be all the 
explanation. The physical remains of the tombs attest a growing 
separation of rich and poor; the hints of the Iliad, when coupled 
with the continuing evolution of the seventh century, suggest 
fairly clearly that social alterations were actually occurring. 

If an aristocratic outlook thus began to jell, we must look 
to several factors. The basic economic, religious, and political 
eminence of the upper classes was an inheritance from earher 
centuries; what was now being added was, first, an increase in 
wealth and, secondly, a more conscious analysis of man's nature 
and place. The nobles surely gained a large part of the growing 


* Hermann Strasburger, “Der soziolo- 
gijche Aspekt der homerischen Epen,'' 
Gymnasium, LX (1953), 97-114; 
G. M. Calhoun. "Classes and Masses 
In Homer," CP, XXIX (1934), 19a- 
308. Wel»ter, From Myctnae to Ho¬ 


mer, 156, 163, 185, argues that the 
tracing of genealogies in Homer was 
a recent step, as was also the forma¬ 
tion of families calling themselves 
"sonsof . . ."(dof). 
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economic resources of Greece. They were also the element 
which mainly consumed the new luxuries brought from the East 
and which supported local craftsmen in the rapid development 
of Aegean arts. In one way or another, the upper classes of 
Greece became increasingly aware of Oriental patterns; but one 
may doubt whether their knowledge of an alien world, where 
civilization was grouped about kings and aristocracies, gave any 
significant model to their own self-assertion. 

The creation of a consciously aristocratic pattern was, in 
the social field, a close parallel to the evolution of new molds for 
artistic and poetic thought. It came suddenly, after fore¬ 
shadowings in the Iliad and Odyssey; by the time of Archilochus, 
and still more by the end of the sevenlii century, when Sappho, 
Alcaeus, and Solon flourished, it was quite apparent. What fol¬ 
lowed thereafter was refinement of the form, for across the sixth 
and fifth centuries aristocratic ideals experienced further evolu¬ 
tion and polish. 

Since our literary evidence becomes relatively abundant 
only in the later, more advanced stages, it is not altogether 
easy to trace the intensification of the aristocratic outlook se¬ 
mantically. The famous phrase for aristocrats was to be kaio- 
kagathoi, as distinguished from the kakoi or base; but in the 
seventh century we cannot be sure that its constituent parts, 
kaloi (beautiful = polished) and agathol (good = pre-eminent), 
had entirely come to have reference to class position rather than 
to individual merit.* This process does seem to have been xin- 
der way; and early poetry has an abundance of other phrases— 
gejmaioi (noble-bom), eupatridai (of good father), diotrephes 
(Zeus-nurtured), “daughter of many kings,” and so on—which 
reflected aristocratic pride in lineage. Tliis spirit found other 
vents as well. The Catalogue of Women, Eoiae, and other 
Hesiodic lists described mortal-divine unions from which great 


* On the concept of beauty in Homer, 
cf. Treu, Von Homer zur Lyrik, 36- 
40; the term kalokagathos appears 
only in a comparative fonn, in Iliad 
XXIV. 5a. Braveiy and beauty, more¬ 
over. do not necessarily go hand in 
hand either in the Wad (V. 801, 787: 
the picture of Paris generally) or in 


Archilochus. Neither Treu (p. 175) 
nor Julius Gerlach, 'ayafii 

(Diss. Munich, 193s), consider ago- 
that a class term in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. Sappho, fragment 155, or Amhi- 
locnus, fragment 9, give examples of 
the phrases in the text. 
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families boasted their origin; the very extensive reworking of 
the myths which was under way was in part dictated by the 
desire to interlock the major clans of Asia Minor and Greece. 
Many of these, such as the Basilidai of Ephesus, the Neleids of 
Miletus, as well as the Medontids of Athens, were of royal back¬ 
ground; and in general kingly, noble, and priestly families 
merged into one unified upper class in the seventh century.* 

As this social outlook became more developed, the prob¬ 
lem of transmitting it to the next generation grew pressing. 
Nobles were deliberately educated to proper standards of 
life by many modes. Much must have been done witliin the 
family; youths also attended wiser adults, such as the “schoor 
of Sappho, and hearkened to the more impersonal words of 
the poets from Homer onward. Males, in particular, were 
trained in gymnasia and attended communal meals of warrior 
bands (where these still existed). Homosexuality, ignored by 
Homer, became widely accepted both in its more elemental 
aspects and as a bond between noble model and noble 
aspirant. 

Consciously guided into the proper paths in childhood, 
nobles were as adults subject to constant scrutiny by their peers. 
Upper and lower classes were distinguished primarily as groups, 
not as individuals; and the nascent aristocrats must exemplify 
the virtues of their class. The character of a hero arose from, 
and was embodied in, his actions; his ensuing glory and re¬ 
pute derived from the judgment of his fellow men, which was 
expressed in such adjectives as agathos or such nouns as time, 
kleos. In modem terms, Greek society was framed as a shame 
culture, rather than a guilt culture. Individual self-perception 
and self-expression inevitably arose out of such factors, as 
we shall see shortly; but this aspect was not pre-eminent in 
seventh-century society. Greek life was intensely communal. 
The concepts of upper-class conduct as a distinct pattern, once 

* Louis Gemet, “Les nobles d«ni U Training: H. I. Marrou, History 

Grice antique," Anneles ^hUtoirs of Editcotkm in Antiquity (New YoA. 
ieonomique et socieU, X (1938), 36- »956). 5-13. 43-44; on the ^tem of 

43; I am not sure the argument for communal Cretan meals, see Willetts. 
diaUnct priestly families in earlier Ancient Crete, 13-17. 
times U altogether sound. 
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consciously appreciated, evolved steadily into that system which 
eventually abstract thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle codified 
and teachers such as Isocrates imparted even to foreigners. 

The background of upper-class life continued to be agri¬ 
cultural and in part rural. Some aristocratic estates of early 
Attica can be identified through later topographic nomenclature 
and by archaeological remains; the countryside of Teos ap¬ 
parently was held in the main by some forty families, each with 
its pyrgos or fortified refuge.® Both as a pastime and for more 
practical reasons, aristocrats delighted in the hunt, and raised 
horses with no less pride than had their ancestors in the eighth 
century and earlier. The terms hippeis, hippobotai, etc., became 
in several places virtually titles for the governing classes, and 
aristocrats compounded their personal names with Hippo-. 
Chariots now were used for racing, not for battle, but horseback 
riding came into wider practice after the Cimmerians and other 
nomads had shown the way. In the Lesbian poets, as in 
Homer, the phenomena of nature were an immediate part of 
man's environment. 

To say this does not mean that the Greeks of the seventh 
centur)', whether noble or peasant, lived like savages in full con¬ 
tact with the physical world. The dwellers in Aegean lands, as 
was pointed out in Chapter 4, were forced to group themselves 
in clusters both for purposes of defense and for geographical 
reasons. The nobles did not isolate themselves completely in 
niral strongholds, like many of the feudal lords of medieval 
Europe, but preferred as their abode the central asttj of each 
tribal area. This site, for reasons of clarity, I shall translate by the 


* D. W. S. Hunt, “Feudal Survivals 
to Ionia,” JHS, LXVU (1947). 48-76; 
Webster, From Mijcenae to Homer, 
151, notes Mycenaean parallels. On 
the gemorol of Syracuse, see Dunba- 
bin, Wettern Creeks. 55-57* 

Horse riding: Nilcolnos Yalouris, 
Athena als Herrin der Tfcrde (Diss. 
Basel. 1949: A/uscum Heloeticum, 
VII [1950I, 19-101); Edouard Dele> 
bec<]ne, Le Cheral dans Vlliade 
(Paris, 1951); T. Talbot Rice, The 
Seythiar\s (London, 1957), 69-70; see 


also the earlier picture in Chap. 4, 
n. a (p. 133); Chap. 5, n. 1 (p. 155). 
Horseback riding was already kikown 
In Odyssey V. 371, Hied XV. 679, and 
on G^metric vases (c.g., Athens NM 
810, 13038; cf. Whitman, Homer and 
the Heroic Tradition, 354). The fact 
that Artemis was especially a hunt¬ 
ress in Ionia may lead to diametri¬ 
cally the opposite conclusion from the 
view of Nilsson, GCA, I, 469, that it 
reflects a survival of delight in the 
hunt among an urJmn aristocracy. 
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economically colorless word “town,” rather than by the com¬ 
mon but dangerous equivalent of “city.” 

The epics commonly locate the upper classes in the towns 
and distinguish clearly between rural and asty dwellers; in tlie 
next century Solon, in speaking of the astoU seems to be thinking 
primarily of the aristocrats, and Sappho scorns the “countrified” 
girl.* As the greater gods lived together on the peak of Olympus, 
so the aristocrats dwelt in the hubs of earthly life, wlicre they 
were kindled by, and in turn promoted, the latest ideas. Here 
they miglit enjoy the most recent luxuries produced by wander¬ 
ing and local artisans; for to make our picture complete we must 
rememlw that beside tlie nobles dwelt l)oth peasants and a 
slowly increasing number of traders and craftsmen. 

Architecturally the towns were primitive. Socially they were 
simple, and tlie men who inhabited them could step quickly 
into the world of fields and pastures, of wild animals and ele¬ 
mental forces of nature which lay all about. But the intellectual 
stimulus of tlie towns was not thereby limited. While the highly 
sociable character of Greeks was a vital factor throughout 
their history, this trait never played a greater role than in the 
early seventh century. The close personal association of the up¬ 
per classes at this time was a tremendous force in promoting 
the lightning swiftness of contemporary change. The aristocratic 
pattern, true, was rising as a basic mold for social life, but the 
leaders of the Greek world enjoyed nonetheless a remarkable 
openness of mind. 

The opportunities of the aristocrats, that is to say, were 
great as old patterns and customs yielded, and they seized the 
moment avidly, even ruthlessly. In intellectual outlook they 
seem scarcely to have boggled at any novelty; their basically 
rational, inquisitive spirit produced within a century the first 
speculative philosophers of Western civilization. Even more 


•Town-dweflers: jUad H. 806, XV. 
558; Ody*sey II. 77, II. 254, VI. 
262 ff., VII. 231, Xni. 192, XVII. 206. 
Peasants in town: Hied IX. 254; Odys- 
saw XVn. 282, XIV. 37a, XXIV. 220. 
Solon: Meyer, Forschunsen zur alten 
Geschichte I, 307; Sapi^o, fragntent 
57. Strasburger, Cymnaxium, LX 


(i 953 )> 99 > &nd “Der Einzelne und 
die Gemeinschaft im Dcnken der 
Criechen," Historischx Zeitgehrifi, 
CLXXVII (2954), 227-48, from this 
point of view overemphasizes the ru¬ 
ral tone in early Greek society; cf. 
Bolkestein, Economic Life, 28-22. 
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obviously characteristic of the seventh-century nobility, and of 
great importance both for good and for evil, was its almost child¬ 
ish joy in the new physical delights of life. “Haughty, adorned 
with well-dressed hair, steeped in the scent of skilfully-prepared 
unguents,” as Xenophanes (fragment 3) later scornfully in¬ 
dicted the purple-clad lords of Colophon, the aristocrats of 
Greece everywhere sought ivories, bronzes, the latest wares of 
Corinth; one great surprise to modem scholars at the excavation 
of Artemis Orthia was the revelation that early Spartan nobles 
had followed this common path. Luxury (abrosyne) is a leit¬ 
motif of the poetry of the seventh and sixth centuries.^ The 
concept, to be sure, is always a relative matter: an Assyrian 
monarch would have scorned a noble Greek house as a hovel. 
Would Greek painted pottery have developed so far if its pur¬ 
chasers have been able to aJfford shelves laden with gold and 
silver vessels? 

In other vital respects the leading classes of Greece were 
as free of narrow restrictions. The geographic framework of 
the epic world had been the Greek Aegean as a whole; even the 
distinction between Greek and non-Greek was not yet sharp in 
the Iliad.^ Aristocrats had wide contacts through guest-friend- 
ship and intermarriage. Unfortunate men who murdered their 
kinfold or otherwise failed to fit into the social structure of their 
homeland moved as far afield as the minstrels. Once outside 
their native fold, refugees were desperately insecure unless 
they gained the protection of an alien basileus, but this tie seems 
easily granted to nobles in the Iliad. From the wide range of 
pottery and bronze motifs one may suspect that similar protec¬ 
tion was also accorded to outside artists. “For these men,” says 
Eumaeus, “are bidden all over the boundless earth.” 


^ Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Occidente, 
SIS gives a good analysis. 

• This disdnction was, however, begin¬ 
ning to apj>ear, as Comme, Creek At¬ 
titude, 43-45. notes. 

Movement abroad: Iliad XV. 
430-aa. XVI. 57 i- 74 . XXIII. 85-90, 
XXIV. 480-82, etc. Exiles as outcasts: 
Iliad XXIV. 531 fF., XVI. 59; Odyssey 
XV. 224. 254, Xni. 259. Distrust of 


strangen: Odyssey VII. 32-33, XUI. 
201-02 (=VIII. 575-76), XIV. 124- 
25; these must be placed beside the 
emphasis that strangers should be wdl 
treated in VI. 207-08, 1 .119-20, VIII. 
546. These exiles are the root of the 
seventh-century mercenaries (Fanta, 
Der Staat, 65-66). Eumaeus: Odys¬ 
sey XVll 382-86. 
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Within the age of revolution the international ties were in¬ 
tensified as movement became more common and safer and as 
the ken of Hellas was enlarged. The young girls who chirped 
about Sappho in Lesbos made marriages as far afield as Lydia;* 
wherever we know pedigrees of noble stocks, alien elements 
commonly can be found. Casual raiding by land and sea prob¬ 
ably declined, for the Greek world was beaming more orderly; 
but aristocrats could serve as mercenaries abroad in the East, 
found colonies, or perhaps engage in long-dLstance trade. 
Archiloclms as well as other nobles (and peasants too) felt free 
to migrate and to travel. By the seventh century the famous 
shrines and games of later Hellas, centered on such points as 
Delphi, Olympia, and Delos, had emerged as focal points for 
the international flow of aristocrats and artists, which at once 
bound together the more conscious levels of Greece in a sense of 
common unity and differentiation from the outside world and 
also fostered the transmission of new ideas and objects. 

Politically the upper classes of the earlier, epic stage had 
not been tied down by abstract bonds of state and community. 
Hector and others fought for their fatherland, and the Achae- 
ans yearned for home; but when such concepts are concretely 
described, they resolve themselves into family, estates, and 
native hearths.* Within the seventh century political attitudes 
began to change. Deep involvement in local struggles makes its 
first appearance in Archilochus’ vehement attacks on his foes; in 
Sappho and Alcaeus, and even more in Solon and Tyrtaeus, 
there rise before our eyes aristocratic politics of feuding factions 
and the ambitions of individual leaders, as well as true patriotic 
love for one’s country. The aristocrats, who had much to gain 
from political mastery, did not disdain to exploit their oppor¬ 
tunities. Even on this level, nonetheless, we must not visualize 
too sweeping a change. The international ties of family connec¬ 
tions, travel, and culture exerted significant influences; the 
local imit of the polls bad only just emerged and did not swallow 
up men's energies in fofo. 


•Heuss, Antiks und Abendland, U 
(1946), 49-50- 

' Iliad II. 178. II. 454, III. 244, XII. 
243» XV. 496-98, cf. IX. 593-94; 


Odytsetf I. 58-59. V. 220, IX. 34, etc. 
Cf. HoiFman, Futschrift B. SnelL 
158-60. 
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The very forces, finally, which promoted the conscious real¬ 
ization of aristocratic position also impelled individual members 
of this class to their own self-assertion. The aristocratic pattern 
was not one of personal abnegation. Both the growing prosperity 
and the incessant flux of archaic Greek life promoted human 
pride. The contention of the epic heroes for glory thus passed 
on into fierce political rivalry among noble factions; and insofar 
as this vent was narrowed by the consolidation of the city-state 
the yearning for repute in the eyes of one’s fellows was expressed 
in competition at impromptu and organized games.* The agonal 
or competitive spirit became a major aspect of Greek aristocratic 
nature in the eighth and seventh centuries. Socially tliere was 
the same tendency to break all bars which can be observed in 
Protoattic pottery and other fields; but the inherited structure 
of Greek civilization was able to throw up new forms and molds 
which checked social license, while yet permitting individual 
human beings a wide field for action. The relations between the 
aristocracy as a class and its members as self-seeking individuals 
are not simple; the tension which resulted not only caused stress 
but also promoted the enduringly dynamic quality of Greek 
civilization. 

It is time to impose qualifications upon this general pic¬ 
ture of the aristocratic class. Historians are much too easily 
carried away by the pretensions of the voluble governing circles 
to be the font of all desirable change, the arbiters of intellect; 
for the great movements in human history are not thus class- 
bound. Wherever one turns, the same forces drive rich and poor, 
literate and illiterate, toward the same goals. Those who ap¬ 
pear to be the leaders in any era are chiefly marked out by 
greater sensitivity of spirit or outward stature in a common 
procession.* 

* Will, Dortens et loniens, 30-31. so likely to receive direct expression. 

Strasbureer's interesting argument. ’ I have considered this problem in 

Hlstoritaie Zeitschrift, CLXXVII another period of history in Civilixa- 

(i 9 S 4 )> 227-4S, that men were com- tton and the Caesars, 262-65, 322-13. 

ing to feel themselves primarily as in- An example of class interpretation of 

dividuals and were not conscious of Creek history is that of Margaret O. 

unity in a Gemeinschaft must be fit- Wason, Class Struggles in Ancient 

ted into this framework; the local ties Greece (London. 1947). 

were, after all, ancestral and were not 
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To label Greek culture in the age of revolution—or there¬ 
after—solely as "aristocratic” is to forgo any possibility of un¬ 
derstanding its evolution. It is natural that we tend to call the 
human-centered, physically active, essentially rational outlook 
of the Greek world aristocratic, inasmuch as wc know that this 
spirit has been an important force in subsequent noble pat¬ 
terns of life. In the later centuries of Greek civilization tlie Hel¬ 
lenic outlook was consciously sharpened and refined as a mark 
especially of the upi>er classes; from them it was taken over by 
the senatorial leaders of Rome; and modem aristocracies have 
largely been trained within the cla.ssical tradition. 

In the period we arc now considering, when this system 
first became a conscious possession of Hellas, it was a creation of 
archaic society as a whole. Only superficially, as in the choice 
of subjects by vase painters and poets, did the culture of the age 
of revolution reflect aristocratic interests.* The oppositions which 
have often been drawn between the peasant Hesiod and the 
aristocratic Archilochus, or on the divine level between Apollo 
and Dionysus, are made much too sharp. In both pairs new ideas 
of the age of revolution are evident; if the individual figures at 
times appear to be incompatible, tin's is mainly a testimony to the 
manifold variety of humanity at any time. Only in very small 
degree can such differences be used to distinguish class atti¬ 
tudes. 

The power of the Greek upper classes and the individualism 
of its members, after all, were bounded by two major checks. 
One was the internal product of their own character; the other 
was imposed upon the leading elements from outside. In the 
first place the aristocracy was only recently set apart in w'ays of 
life from the rest of the population. Located in a system which 
was evolving rapidly in every respect, it had a superb oppor¬ 
tunity to seize political and economic advantage, often in un- 


^Kubler, Altattische Malerei, 2^30. 
gives examples; I have suggested 
above, pp. 154~$5 i * possible connec¬ 
tion between noble patronage and 
Dipylon products. C. A. Robinson, Jr, 
*^06 Development of Archaic Greek 
Sculpture," A/A, XLII (1938), 451- 


55. and "Observations on Seventh- 
Century Creek Sculpture," A/A, 
XLVIII (1944), i 3 a- 34 . essays to 
firvd connections between artistic shifts 
and political changes, particularly in 
the rise of the tyrants. 
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just fashion, and thus to capitalize on its inherited position of 
prominence; yet in social forms, as in the development of 
Orientalizing pottery, the Hellenic inheritance of the past pre¬ 
vented men from rejecting their sense of communal structure 
and responsibility. Landlords and peasants had earlier been 
bound together in a tight web of tribe, phratry, and other 
social, religious, and political units, the power of which was not 
broken all at once. The more thoughtful members of the upper 
classes felt as keenly as those who were oppressed the serious 
threat that unchecked individual license might result in com¬ 
munal disunity. When such men as Solon rose in opposition to 
this trend, they could summon within the hearts of their peers 
powerful forces—the more powerful because the world of the 
seventli century was still a simple land where rich and poor lived 
side by side in small clusters. 

That justice which depends purely on the self-restraint of 
the rulers is a fragile blessing. Beside the aristocracy stood, in 
the second place, an outside check in the form of the rest of 
society. Individually the masses were pow^erless and often suf¬ 
fered from aristocratic pressure. Taken together, they had both 
inherited resources in tribal unity and the spirit of personal lead¬ 
ership and also new stiengths resulting from contemporary 
economic and military changes. While the Greek world could 
not prevent—and did not try to halt—the consolidation of the 
aristocracy as its outwardly dominant element, it could—and 
did—impose a lasting curb upon the degree of that domination. 
Any assessment of the social changes which underlay the rise of 
the city-state must take into account not only landlords but also 
peasants; and some social developments of importance were 
independent of class. 


OTHER SOCIAL CHANGES 

The non-aristocratic part of the population consisted of 
independent peasants who owned their own fields; landless men 
who made a living as day laborers on the farms or plied the 
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trades of artisan, merchant, and shipper; and household 
slaves. Tlie last element, which was Ix'ginning to expand into 
the field of indastry, may be ignored in its social role; slaves 
were still very restricted in numbers and had no perceptible in¬ 
fluence on political changes. The landless thctes, too, were of 
scant importance except insofar as tlieir numbers swelled during 
the age of revolution and emphasized the need for colonization. 
The commercial and industrial segments of this group did 
not yet have any independent political role of weight.* 

While the historian can only guess at the proportions of 
peasant small holders and landless workers in the late eighth 
and early seventh centuries, the small farmers were fairly clearly 
a major part of the population in most areas.* What happened to 
the peasants during the age of revolution must l>e a tluead of 
importance in Greek social and political development; but un¬ 
fortunately changes on this level can be measured only in their 
most basic outlines. The voices of history speak usually in cul¬ 
tured tones. In probing archaic Greece it is a stroke of luck that 
we have even so partial a reflection of the problems of the ordi¬ 
nary men as Hesiod’s Works and Days; for the most part con¬ 
clusions in this field must rest on the dangerous course of argu¬ 
ing back from visible developments to their probable cause. 

One underlying factor, thus, must have been a great in¬ 
crease in population, which began by the early eighth century 
or even before. The archaeological record shows ever wider 
settlement, ever more numerous cemeteries; when we come to 
examine the outbreak of colonization at the very beginning of the 
age of revolution, we shall not be able to avoid the impression 
that there must have been a surplus of manpower. The causes, 
however, of the great demographic shifts in history are always 
difficult to explain.’ In eighth-century Greece and later there 


•See above. Chap. 4, n. 1 (p. 131); 
and below, Chap. 11. 

•The predominance of small proper- 
ties, noted in Bolkestein, Economic 
Life, 86-47,19-30, was not necessarily 
a later development. 

• The comments of M. I, Finley, JRS, 
XLVIII (1958), 157-58, are more use¬ 
ful than essay by J. L. Myres, 


‘‘The Causes of Rise and Pall in the 
Population of the Ancient World," 
Ceographical History in Creek Lands, 
172-208. J. L. Angel, Journal of Cer- 
ontology, n (1947), 20, argues an 
increase of two to three years in life 
span between the eras 1x50-650 and 
650-150 B.C., but he has come to 
doubt his condusion (Khirokitia, 417). 
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may have been an increase in life span due to more settled and 
secure life, tliough our skeletal material is rather scant for firm 
statistics; but there was also, surely, an actual increase in the 
birth rate. To account for this mysterious factor, which is not 
even arithmetically demonstrable, one can say no more tlian 
that, by and large, agricultural production, especially of grain, 
rose and that peasants could prosper in the century 750-650. 

Another force which affected the peasants’ lot was their 
partial liberation from the unwritten, static rules of life which 
had at once limited and protected their position in the past. 
Peasant landholders, whetlier descended from the primeval 
stocks or from the invaders, had become firmly entrenched in 
the social organization of tribal Greece during the Dark ages. 
To their richer neighbors and to the Zeus-bom kings they 
yielded the mastery of political and religious machinery, and 
they seem from hints in the epics to have been required to pro¬ 
vide not very well defined “gifts" to tlieir leaders; but no con¬ 
sciously organized system of manorial dues had been inherited 
to curse their lot. 

When Greek life began to evolve more freely, the peasants 
were thus legally able to change their occupation or to move to 
urban centers and new colonies; Hesiod’s father migrated from 
Cyme to Boeotia. This freedom was not an entire blessing, for as 
the farmers lost the protective shield of ancestral fixity, tliey 
were exposed directly to serious stresses which threatened their 
economic independence. The rise in population itself brought 
critical problems in the division of small farms, which Hesiod 
tried to counter in his advice that a man have only one son.' 
Worse by far must have been the harsh pressure from the aristo¬ 
crats, increasingly unified and distinguished from the lower 
orders, increasingly bent on enjoying the material fruits of the 
new prosperity of Greece. The increase in total production 
which was occurring must not be conceived in the phenomenal 
terms of modem industrial development. Generally in history 
the few can have more goods only if the many have less; or at 

• 'Work$ and Days 376-78. The com- easily give great wealth to a greater 
mon tendency to stress this passage, numoer. More hands mean more work 
however, must take into account ^ and more increase.” 
subsequent remark: *Tet Zeus can 
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least, in periods when production has actually risen to a con¬ 
siderable degree, the rewards will commonly be divided in 
very unequal measure. 

By ill-seen means, such as exploitation of the requirements 
of gifts, by loans in time of famine, by distortion of justice, by 
brutal exercise of superior power, the governing classes assailed 
their weaker neighbors and at times forced the peasantry down 
virtually or entirely into serfdom. In Crete, in Sparta, in Thessaly 
the farming population was in historic times legally bound to 
the soil and owed payments to the upper cla.sses. While this 
tendency may have been an inheritance from the age of invasion 
or a concomitant of later colonization, it was in its final state a 
product of the growing distinction of the aristocratic elements 
and their willingness to use their power.* In Athens, as we 
know from the unrest in the days of Solon, the peasantry 
came close to falling into the same pit. 

Hesiod directed his bitter attack on the bribe-swallowing 
basileis against this line of development. The important aspect 
of the Works and Days is too rarely noticed: it is not the specific 
injustice which occasioned the poem but the fact that Hesiod 
was able to cry out. To judge from the epic reference to “insolent 
folk in the demos ,forces already stood in opposition to noble 
aggrandizement in the eighth century; * Hesiod continued the 
strain; and eventually the peasantry in most districts was able 
to save itself from utter dependence economically and politically. 
That the escape was narrow the events at Athens make clear; 
but it did occur. The retention of essential independence by the 
peasantry was one of the most crucial factors in Greek 
political history. 

This victory, which is not what we might expect, was the 
product of many forces. Colonization provided a safety valve; 
town markets were appearing where non-agricultural elements 


* Serfdom does not appear in Homer; 
we Hasebroek, Crieehisehe Wirt- 
schafu- und CeseUschafUgetchlchte, 
22; Paul Guiraud, La Fropriiti /on- 
dira en Crice pitqu'A la conqu 4 te 
romaine (Paris, X893), 407-18. Com¬ 
pare the reduction of Polish, Russian, 


and other East European peasants 
into serfdom, which occurred only in 
modem times. Athcnacus VI. 263-272 
is our main evidence on Greek serf¬ 
dom. 

^ Odussey VI. 474-75; not* "base 
churls" (kakoi) of IV. 62-64. 
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bought rural produce and some farmers could employ com¬ 
mercial and industrial talents; not all of the expanding produc¬ 
tion necessarily went to the upper classes. The military changes 
of the era played a part, for the peasantry furnished a vital sec¬ 
tion of the heavily armored infantry which, as will appear in the 
next chapter, now safeguarded the independence of each state. 
Socially, the communal unity of earlier, tribal days lingered on 
to give the peasants a standard by which to recognize oppres¬ 
sion and avenues by which they might express their views. On 
the otlier side, the more perceptive aristocrats felt in this bond a 
limit to their freedom. 

In explaining the survival of independent lower classes we 
must also keep always in mind the very simple framework even 
of seventh-century Greece. The land was fortunate in its geo¬ 
graphical and spiritual separation from the more developed 
civilization of the Orient. In Palestine a similar aristocratic 
consolidation was occurring at this very period, and the first 
prophets were raising their voices against oppression. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the poorer Jews, outside military pressure and foreign 
models tipped the scales in Israel in favor of the upper classes. 
The Greek world, on the other hand, could more easily cling to 
older patterns. The peasants, in the last analysis, stood off 
the aristocrats; and, as we shall see later, the creation of the city- 
state reflects a basic compromise between the leaders and the 
led. 

Not all the social forces in seventh-century Greece were 
products of class evolution or class struggle. A shifting attitude 
toward women—or, better, a hardening of masculine claims to 
superiority—is reflected in ugly diatribes by “peasant" Hesiod 
and by later aristocrats alike.* Greek women, to be sure, never 

* Work$ and Days 373-75, Theoeony itself solely with men. On the actual 

59 X ff.; Seinonicles of Amoigos, frag- place of women, see H. D. F. Kitto, 

ment 7; Fhocylides, fragment a. The The (rev. ed., Penguin, 1957), 

expression of similar attitudes began ax9-36. Dress: Lorimer, Hornsr and 
in Odyssey XI. 441 ff., XV. ao-a3 (vs. the Monuments, 35&-59. Jewelry: 

VII. 67 if.), which is in many ways a Matz, GCK, I, 47a-73, and the many 

story of the relations between men studies on Creek jewels. Harlots: Ar< 
and women, while the Iliad concerns chilochus, fragments 91, 241-42. 
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lived secluded in harems, and the poetry of Sappho at the end 
of the seventh century abundantly testifies that women then 
had minds of their own, which were at times deemed wortliy of 
education. Yet widespread female emancipation was not a prize 
which men were willing to yield; the product was a sharpened 
distinction between the sexes. Often, at least in the upper classes, 
men considered the second sex worthy only of adornment, both 
in increasing complexity of dress and in wealth of jewelry; har¬ 
lots appear in Greek literature from Archilochus. The masculine 
tone of public society is evident in the new custom of exercis¬ 
ing and competing in the nude,* in the development of specific 
areas as gymnasia, and in the acceptance of masculine homo¬ 
sexuality. 

In itself the male arrogance of the age is politically signifi¬ 
cant only insofar as it reflects the more conscious assembly of 
men for recreation and public business, though a speculative 
anthropologist might enjoy proving that the city-state emerged 
to keep womankind under control. The declining power of the 
old social units over individuals was more certainly of great social 
and political consequence. Phratry, clan, tribe, even family could 
not hope to endure unchanged in a changing world. Some units 
were doomed to purely conventional roles, and all were to yield 
a large part of their powers. The heir was often the individual 
human being, who increasingly widened his bounds intellec¬ 
tually and geograpliically. 

While the direction of this current in the long stream of 
Greek history is clear, to measure its speed of flow at any point 
is-extremely difficult.^ The recent argument by Dodds that tlie 
basic social problem of the archaic age was tlie rejection of the 
omnipotent father image by rebellious sons, who then felt guilt, 
smacks far too much of modem psychiatric shibboleths. What 
we would term "individualism" was still extremely limited in 
the seventh century. Collective responsibility of a clan in cases 
of murder was only beginning to weaken by the end of the 


•Hesiod, Loeb ed., p. 164 (scholiast 
on Homer, Iliad WCIII. 683); cf. 
MuUer, l^acktheit und EntblUssung, 
93-94. 

• Dodds, Creeks and the Irrational. 


45 ~ 49 : Clotz, SoUdoriti de la famlllc, 
325 ff.; Willetts, Ancient Crete. 59-66. 
253-53, on the ^wing independence 
of the family (against the clan) in 
Crete. 
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century; * the family and clan base of politics remained a serious 
problem to statesmen seeking public unity tliroughout the next 
century; and the powers which these units lost went to the state 
as a whole, as well as to the individual. Tensions between older 
and younger generations, between the individual and the group, 
must always exist in society. In the age of revolution the signifi¬ 
cant point is that they became sharper, changed in focus, and 
were more consciously felt as men came to observe their world 
more carefully. 

The social stresses of the age were serious, but their dimen¬ 
sions must be kept in proper focus. The upheaval affected minor 
aspects, not the major structure, of the Aegean world. The an¬ 
cient patterns of tight blood groups persisted, but had to yield 
some ground before the broadening flow of Greek life. Before 
and after the great upheaval two main classes existed in this 
world, for neither slaves nor middle class yet played any signifi¬ 
cant role by 650. Within a fundamentally solid, simple, unified 
society these classes were becoming more consciously separated, 
but neither could exist without the other. While tlie governing 
groups gained most from the economic expansion of the Greek 
world, the peasants did not entirely lose their position. 

Growth in itself does not eliminate discontent, but rather 
intensifies social and political problems. "Secular improvement,” 
as an eminent student of modem economics has observed, "that 
is taken for granted and coupled with individual insecurity that 
is acutely resented is of course the best recipe for breeding social 
unrest.”* Yet violent political revolution could be avoided in 
the Aegean of tlie seventh century. The price required was, first, 
a reinforcement and clarification of the basic spirit of communal 
unity and, secondly, adjustment of outward forms of political 
organization. 

^Rose, Primitive Culture, 191-205. 

•Joseph A. Schumpeter, CapitMism, 


Socialism, and Democracy (3d ed.; 
London, 1950). 14$. 
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CIVIC AND ETHICAL GODS 

At all TDkfES men’s views of Heaven mo^'e in basic har¬ 
mony with their concepts of this world. Nowhere can we hope 
to gain better testimony on tlie social changes just noted, or on 
the political evolution which vill next concern us, than in the 
main lines of religious development 750-650. Those changes 
which illustrates particulniTy the growing self-consciousness and 
fears of the indi\idual have been discussed in the previous 
chapter, but they arc not the most important aspects of the 
great remodeling of Hellenic religion. In the seventh century 
the Greeks still came to the worship of their gods primarily in 
groups. The major religious shifts reflect the growing common 
unity and a clearer sense of the need for divine endorsement 
of communal justice;’ the increasing attention to individual 
ethical positions was subsidiary, though significant. 

By 650 each of the more developed Greek states was well 
equipped with a variety of public cults, conducted at specific 
places in accordance with a regular calendar and in a well- 
defined ritual (though we known little of this last at any stage 
in Greek religious history). In its external organization the 
religion of state demonstrates the rising position of the aristo¬ 
crats. The greatest gods were those of the Olympian pantheon, 
which had crystallized during the preceding century and was 
worshipped primarily on the aristocratic level. Aristocratic con¬ 
trol, too, of the priesthoods is often demonstrable; and some of 
the public cults had earlier been private ceremonies of noble 
clans. The religious machinery, interwoven as it was with politi¬ 
cal and social structures, had the usual, incidental benefit of as¬ 
sisting to keep down the ignorant masses. 

No one considering Greek religion in the seventh century 
can place first either its individud appeal or its class char¬ 
acter; the state cults were, above all, an effort to unite the entire 
population of the nascent city-states. They emerged out of 
earlier tribal worship and expanded their sw’ay as far as the 

' See Jn general Guthrie, The Greeks A Histonj of Creek Religion (Oxford, 
and Their Cods, and M. P. Nilsson, 1925), *24-64. 
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boundaries of each local political unit. Some of the gods were 
drawn from the great panhellenic pantheon, or were local 
deities absorbed into tlie major gods; the characteristics of the 
earlier figure frequently carried over into the new synthesis. 
Artemis Orthia of Sparta is not quite the same as the Artemis of 
Attic Brauron. Each state also had a host of unique divini¬ 
ties, some of which rose at this time from purely neighborhood 
reverence to state-wide cult—one example of this process of gen¬ 
eralization is the fertility worship of Eleusis in the Attic state. 

Beside the gods stood heroes, who admirably illuminate the 
new emphasis on public unity.* A few heroes, such as Heracles, 
remained the general property of all Greeks, but by far the 
majority were symbols of pride to individual states. Theseus, for 
instance, who had earlier been revered over a wide area, was 
then appropriated by Athens, at the cost of a very considerable 
reworking of myth. Chthonian deities sometimes rose to the 
level of heroes; other cults, as of Agamemnon at Mycenae and 
of Menelaus at Sparta, appeared in deference to the popularity 
of the epics; many heroes were spontaneously generated out of 
the excitement at discovering old tombs. The source of the 
cult was immaterial; the significant fact was the sudden out¬ 
burst of this kind of religious creativity, which clearly mani¬ 
fested a well-nigh conscious effort to unite the state. While the 
gods defended the polis against misfortune, a hero was pe¬ 
culiarly qualified, both as erstwhile human warrior and as a 
purely local patron, to rally the citizens in their phalanx and 
lead them to victory in war. The miracle by which the Greeks 
turned back the Persians was due, said later men, to the gods 
and to the heroes. 

Almost anywhere one turns in Greek religion the interweav- 

* Hero cults: Rohde, Psyche, 98-100, Mycenae,'* Ceros A. KeramopouUou, 

115-55; L. R. Farnell, Creek Hero iia-18; D 4 los, V, 67-74, ana Callet 

Cuira and Ideas of Immortality (Ox- de Santerre, D^los primitive, 93-96, 

ford, 1921): Paul Foucart, "Le culte on the tomb of the Hyperborean maid- 

dcs h^ros chez let Greet,” Mimoires ens; Benton, BSA, XXXV (1934-35), 

de tAcad^mie dee Inscriptions et 45-73, on the cave of Odysseus at 

Belles-Lettres, XLII (1918); Nilsson, Ithaca; see also Das Kuppeigrab bei 

CCR, I, 184-91, 378-83, 715-19. Menidi. Theseus: Nilsson, Cults and 

Sites: J. M. Cook, Agamemno- Polrtica. 49-65. Persian defeat: Herod- 

nelon,*' BSA, XLVIII (1953), 30-68, otus VIU. 109. 

and 'The Cult of Agamemnon at 
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ing of politics and faith is visible, for the ancient world did not 
admit the principle of separation of church and state. As the 
polis became a more conscious political guardian of man's se¬ 
curity, so, too, the religious ceremonies of its calendar, which 
safeguarded that polis, were refined and interlocked. In at least 
one case we can actually see the insertion of the polis into local 
agricultural rites. An ancient Cretan hymn to Zeus initially hade 
his servants, the Curetes, to leap for wine, flocks, fields, and 
hives, but by historic times a significant addition had been in¬ 
serted: "Leap also for our cities, and our sea-faring ships, 
and leap for the young citizens, and leap for fair law-abiding- 
ness.” * Most impressive of all the marks of political and social 
unity was the swelling number of temples and sacred precincts 
in the Greek states from the mid-seventh century onward. These 
were not class monuments, but general focuses for state patriot¬ 
ism, the product of communal work and sacrifice, and the object 
of communal pride.* The most lasting physical testimony to the 
economic and cultural growth of Greece is not in noble, private 
houses as evidences of individual luxury but in public, religious 
dedications. 

Another set of human requirements led to a reinterpretation 
of the nature of the gods themselves. The basic problem was the 
introduction of dynamic change into society, which put heavy 
stress on inherited standards of justice. The powerful could 
more easily exploit the poor and had obvious incentives to do 
so. A growing population, moreover, pressed one man against 
another ever more closely and in ever more complex ways. 
Murder, for instance, not merely affected small, geographically 
separated blood groups with an urge for revenge, but now 
imbued a whole interlocked population with a sense of pollu¬ 
tion. The re-evaluation of the claims of men on each other and 
the provision of means for safeguarding justice were, of course, 
earthly matters, and as such will be examined when we come to 
the polis itself. Yet the success of human ordinances in preserv- 

* Guthrie, GreeJes and Their Cods, 4^ * Note the emphiisis in Hymn to De- 
47: R. C. Bosant^et, *The Palaikastro meter 296 on the joint labor in the 
Hymn of the ICouretes.** BSA. XV construction of the Eleusinian shrine. 
(I 90 &-O 9 ), 339-56- 
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ing the unity of the community depended squarely upon a 
fiiTTi divine foundation. 

As men wrestled with this problem, they could develop new 
gods or elaborate old divinities as specific defenders of right 
conduct. The increasing role of Apollo as patron of Greek ethics 
has perhaps been exaggerated for the seventh century, but can¬ 
not be entirely dismissed; beside him appeared Tliemis (Right), 
Dike (Justice), the Erinyes (Avengers), and other heavenly 
hosts. These grew in popular credit especially in the next cen¬ 
tury as public control was increasingly exercised over blood 
feuds. Another mode was the evolution of mystic rites of 
expiation; after tlie failure of Cylon to seize control of Athens, 
the city expelled the noble clan of the Alcmeonids which was 
directly responsible for his murder and secured a noted Cretan 
purifier, Epimenides, to cleanse it of its guilt.* 

Specific religious machinery of this type as well as the 
etliical magnification of individualized divine forces could be 
useful only if the general principle were established that the gods 
preferred justice and punished the wicked. The way thereto 
was paved in the epic. "‘Verily,** said the shepherd Eumaeus in 
the Odyssey, “the blessed gods love not reckless deeds, but they 
honour justice and the righteous deeds of men." In similar vein 
the Iliad put even more bluntly the wrath of Zeus "at men who 
by violence give crooked judgments in tlie agora and drive 
out justice, not regarding the vengeance of the gods." For venge¬ 
ance, though slow at times, was sure, and men paid a heavy 
price in the end, both themselves, their women, and their 
children.* 

Though the theme was clear enough in epic days, there w'as 
then still "no systematic morality which the gods sustain.” * This 

* Kathleen Freeman, Companion to good ntler, Odyttey XIX. 109-14. I 
the PreSocratic Philotop^i (Ox- see no justification (or the common as- 
ford, 2953), S7-39, gives the evi- sumption that sudi passages must be 
dence; on the need for purification, later interpolations. 

cf. D<^ds, Creeks and the Irrational, * A happy phrase of Whitman, Homer 
35 ~ 36 > 44 * Heroic Tradition, 243. For 

* Odyssey XIV. 83-84; Iliad XVI. typical examples of concern with jus- 

384 n. and IV. 158 S. Cf. Odutsey tice down to 650, see Hesiod, Works 
VIII. 575-76, XIII. ai4; JZiaa IX. end Dow 248-51, aao ff., a6i ff.; The- 

497 if., XIX. 358 ff. The reverse of the ogony 88-90; Archilochus, fragments 
die is prosperity in the land of the 37,171. 
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came amid the social and political stresses of the following age 
of revolution. From Hesiod at tlie beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury through Archilochus to Solon at its end the problem of 
justice mounted to be a dominant concern of the gods. As men 
followed the paths of justice or injustice, so were they rewarded 
by Zeus in visible, physical terms: in peace, prosperity, health; 
or in plague, famine, and toppling walls. The tlieme is so com¬ 
mon, so simply put, that it needs no quotation; but its very reiter¬ 
ation, almost fiercely vehement, suggests that poets felt the grav¬ 
ity of the situation. 


The one aspect of early Creek ethics which does require 
emphasis is its conjunction of individual and communal sanc¬ 
tions, of which tlie latter bulked much the larger. Individual 
responsibility and individual punishment were only beginning 
to receive recognition at this time. In the epic man was gen¬ 
erally not responsible for his acts, save in a remarkable speech 
by Phoenix, which contains virtually unique concepts of prayer, 
transgression, and the freedom of man’s choice at the price of 
divine punishment or reward.* During the following century the 
basic structure of individual Hellenic etliics was first con¬ 
sciously refined out of its primeval matrix on lines which Greek 
philosophical speculation was to test and burnish for centuries 
to come. Historic Creek morality stressed on the one side 
man’s awareness of his limitations—"savor your successes, 
mourn your reverses, but not too much," said Archilochus—and 
on the other his ability to act, if only he observed “the rhythm 
which governs the life of man." In its famous formulations, which 
were fostered by the Delphic oracle, Know Thyself and Nothing 
Too Much, this pattern sank into the blood of Greece in the 
seventh century. 

Beside this individual aspect stood the new emphasis on 
communal justice which was embodied in tlie city-state form 


‘ Iliad IX. 497 ff.; Page, History and 
tha Homeric Iliad, 300-03. Most treat- 
ments of Creek ethics stress later de¬ 
velopments and more individualized 
aspects. For the situation in the sev¬ 
enth century, see below, Oiap. 10, n. 


6 (p* 343); Gerlach, ’a-yaMi, 

50-58; Frederic Will, “Solon’s Con¬ 
sciousness of Himself,“ Transactions 
of the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, LXXXIX (1958), 301-11. 
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of political organization. If the individualistic attitude of un- 
tempered, willful passion was never entirely to die in Greek life, 
it certainly was not the main source of ethical strength from the 
seventh century onward. The human being was driven to moral¬ 
ity by communal pressure rather than by private fears in his 
own heart before the awful eye of the divine; and his rewards 
were conceived far more in pliysieal than in spiritual terms." 

A strong sense of communal unity, in sum, continued into 
the age of revolution and was refined in the new religious and 
ethical structure of liistoric Greece. 'Ilie hallmark of tlic Greek 
intcdlecliial teinpiT which has already been noted wa.s a happy 
blend of iiidivUlual freedom with group loyalty, forces wliich 
were balanced against each other in a basically solid yet 
dynamic system. While the aristocrats sought, and largely ob¬ 
tained, a position of pre-eminence, they were not unchecked. 
Not for the Creek was the pattern of the overweening, lawless 
Cyclopes of the Odijfiscy, who did not plant or plow, who did 
not meet in assemblies or council, “but each gave law to his 
children and wives, and they do not reck of another.” ^ 

•SiK- 11 . ni'ictn-cnj of the Mind, 156- ^ Otiyxsetj IX. 106-21S Thb is one of 
6a; efforls toward individualization in Iho nwst important passages in the 
this 6cld cume from Solon on. epic on actual political beliefs. 
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CHAPTER 10 

THE RISE OF THE CITY-STATE 




The political masterpiece of the age of revolution was 
the creation of the Greek polis or city-state. In Mesopotamia 
city-states had an ancient history, though by 750 they were 
mostly swallowed up in empire. Along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean small, city-centered units had long been known 
and were at this time still ruled by Syrian and Phoenician 
kings. The Aegean world rose from tribal to city-state level only 
in the century 750-650, largely in response to its own needs, 
and in doing so eliminated its monarchs. 

The polis was more than a political solution of political 
problems. It emerged out of earlier tribal society as an alterna¬ 
tive to the principle of personal leadership, but the success of 
the Greeks in creating so marvelous an institution can be under¬ 
stood only when we appreciate the intellectual upheaval of the 
era. If men were to enter upon political revolution, the way was 
paved and the course of development was directed by the 
parallel shifts in artistic and literary attitudes, by the changes 
in class relationships and other social tensions, and by the wide 
range of religious evolution. 

The details of political alterations and history are often 
obscure. Treaties, laws, and other political documents did not 
appear until virtually 600 b.C; no contemporary historian 
chronicled the steps by which the Greeks passed from tribal 
organization under basileis to republican, consciously organized 
city-states. As commonly described in modem accounts, the 
polis is seen in the democratic practice of Athens from Pericles 
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to Demosthenes and in the theory of Plato and Aristotle—i.e., 
after three centuries of development; and students are often 
blinded by generalizations resting on democratic prejudices or 
Marxist dogma. In its beginning stages of the late eighth and 
early seventh centuries the ipolis was a simple structure; but we 
can see the main forces in its emergence if we keep our view 
wide. The important innovation was not in physical structures 
nor in machinery of government but in civic spirit. 

The enduring effects of tlic new political world can hardly 
be overestimated. Once establi.shed, the po/f.s protected, uc- 
cclerated, and withal confined the genius of Greek tliinkcrs and 
artists like a hothouse; Aristotle eventually was to dcRnc man as 
“an animal of the poHs“ * The spiritual qualities of the institu< 
tion will strike a resident of the modem Western world as more 
akin to his own views than were the ancestral bases of Oriental 
kingship. In the world of the polis there was a local exclusive¬ 
ness, an effort to translate political independence into economic 
autarchy, an unreasoning and sensitive pride of the citizens of 
each state; and internal rivalry could become so intense that 
factions would traffic with foreign foes for domestic advantage. 
Yet the city-state also embodied—and made conscious for the 
first time—truly noble concepts of communal justice. The free 
citizen had political value in himself as a holder of rights and 
responsibilities. 


THE DECLINE OF PERSONAL LEADERSHIP 

How MAcmncENT an achievement was the rise of the 
polis is rarely appreciated; for it was not the inevitable solution 
to the stresses of the age of revolution. When men searched for 
a more developed political structure, they could have taken 
either of two paths. The intensification of collective action and 
the creation of machinery for its expression was one possibility; 
this was generally preferred. But there was another exit, that of 

* Aristotle, Polities I. i. 9. 1353a: (Boston, 1913), chap. i. 

W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialistn 
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personal leadership. ‘To obey the will of one man,” said the 
later philosopher Heraclitus, “is also Law.” * 

In the ancient Orient the god-supported or divine king was 
almost always the dominant political focus. Even the Hebrews 
had not been able to avoid this mode of unification, albeit they 
came to it in the days of Saul and David with justified misgivings 
and never fully yielded themselves to its requirements. The 
institution of powerful kingship lay in the Greek background, 
for the wanckes of the Mycenaean age had tried to model their 
bureaucratic economies on the Oriental prototype. So de¬ 
veloped a system did not survive the chaos of tlie Dorian inva¬ 
sion, but the basic principle of personal leadership continued in 
the form of the basileus or chief over the tribal warriors. Dur¬ 
ing tlie Dark ages collective leadership seems to have been prac¬ 
ticed in some areas; but generally, if die epics do not mislead us, 
each people looked to one single basileus and sought his heir 
within his clan. 

During the age of revolution the basileis essentially dis¬ 
appeared as political nuclei. In all Greek history this is one of the 
most mystifying vanishing-acts, and its puzzling aspects do 
not decrease when one turns to modern treatments of Greek 
political evolution. These accounts commonly present the ba¬ 
sileis in ruddy health in the Homeric world; then, in a page or 
two, the kings abruptly decline—Alcinous, it is pointed out, 
was only primus inter pares in the Phaeacian fairyland—and 
next they are dead and buried, whisked away impatiently so 
that the collective unity of the city-state may take up the entire 
political stage." The realities of the evolution are much more 
complex and illuminating. 

To understand what was taking place, we must begin not 
with the aristocracy, postulated as self-confident, consolidated, 
and dominant, but with the basileus himself. In the earlier years 
of the eighth century, when Greek society began to accelerate 
its development, the range of the basileus' power may even have 


Fragment 33 (context unknown, and 
and not necesaaxily political). 

• One example, Glotz, Greek City, 38- 
46, 57 ” 6 ®» will suffice. Alcinous: Odut- 
tey VIIl. 390-91. Those who cite 


passage often fall to note that in XI. 
353 (cf. VI. 197) Alcinous asserts that 
the sending of Odysseus rests “most 
of all with me; for mine is the control 
in the land.*' 
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tended to increase, just as the incipient national states of early 
modern Europe turned toward their kings as a prime vehicle for 
improving political unity. Hints in the Iliad sufiFice at least to 
warn us against throwing entirely out of court the possibility 
that the Greeks experimented along this line. On the divine 
plane, wliich must reflect human realities, Father Zeus as¬ 
sumed in the crystallizing pantheon a role of master against 
whom the otlier gods could speak only to a limited degree. On 
earth the Zcus-l)om basileis vaunted their pre-eminence in terms 
which need not he taken as pure reminiscence of Mycenaean 
days, and Odysseus once in the Iliad ( 11 . 204) delivers an 
interesting argument on the necessity for having only one 
chieftain. 

Most significant of all was the role of the basileus on the 
battlefield, the arena where we see him most clearly in the Iliad. 
Superficially, epic battle scenes were cast in terms of individual 
duels for artistic purposes, just as the conflicts were set between 
heroes in the medieval chansons de geste. Homer and medieval 
bards alike emphasized the ideal of personal bravery as the 
motivating force to battle and would have us believe that their 
heroes were independent of outside control.^ Poets, however, 
are not field commanders. Military systems in reality must al¬ 
ways be built to compensate for and to counter the human in¬ 
stincts of fear and self-preservation. Neither cowardice nor the 
danger implicit in individual disregard of commands was an un¬ 
known phenomenon in the epic world. In Homer, as in the 
chansons de geste, we can see below the artistic requirements 
to detect that even heroes went into battle in serried ranks and 
that the chieftains exerted strong discipline to reinforce that 
scorn of skulkers and violation of orders which was demanded 
by the military code of the warriors. In an era when abstract 
ties did not yet exist and conscious self-motivation was rudi- 


* J. P. Verbruggen, Die Krifetkunst in 
West-Europe in de Middeleuxoen, 
IX’ tot Begin XIV* Eeuw (Brussels, 
1954). affords significant parallels in 
tbu matter. Serried ranks: Iliad III. 
77, IV. 281-Sa, IV. 297-305. IV. 4*7- 


343. XI. 593-94. XIII. 125 ff., XVI. 
214 ff., XVII. 354 ff., XX. 362. These 
are not interpolations. Punishment: 
Iliad II. 357-59, 391-93. That coward¬ 
ice was well Imown is shown in IV. 
299-300. XIII. 278-83. 
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mentary, personal loyalty and obedience to the chieftain were 
imperative. We must begin the political evolution of the eighth 
century with the concept that “it is no common honor which be¬ 
longs to a sceptred king, to whom Zeus gives dignity.** * 

Thereafter, as domestic problems hecame more complex, the 
place of personal leadership enjoyed further source.s of support. 
The cult of heroes enshrined the principle in religions terms, 
and the later tyrants of historic times, wlio cc*Iobrated the be¬ 
neficent deeds of Heracles or Theseus in art and cult, could draw 
on the strengths of this pattern of power no less for their own 
benefit than for purposes of emphasizing patriotic unity. Kven 
more obvious is the need for leaders in the great wave of coloni¬ 
zation. The transplantation of small bands of Greeks from the 
homeland to new abodes was so staggeringly difficult that 
colonists seem always to have placed themselves under the 
leadership of forceful men. The earliest colonics apparently 
were directed by actual basileis^ but, whatever the title of a 
founding father, he was virtually worshipped through the later 
history of a colony as its oikisies.* 

To place the principle of personal leadership in later 
times in a proper focus, we must keep these early manifestations 
always in mind as illustrations of its ancient lineage. Here and 
there the basileis kept at least part of their powers—in Sparta, 
Argos, Thessaly, and elsewhere. Generally they vanished as 
effective forces, but even city-states could turn back to individ¬ 
ual rule and elevate "tyrants.” The term tyrannos itself is of un¬ 
certain origin, and designates a ruler who gained power not, 
like a basileus, by inheritance but through liis own resources.^ 


‘ lUod I. iyB-yg. 

*The doubts ^ Dunbabin, Western 
Creeks, 93-04, concerning the Itasiletis 
Pollis of Syracuse do not seem well 
grounded. If Archias were oikistes, he 
may also have been basiletis. The of- 
ficiu decree on the founding of Brea 
made its leader “autocrat,'* Marcus N. 
Tod, Greek Historkcl inscriptions, I 
(ad ed.: Oxford, 1946), 44 U. 8-9. 

^ Mazzarino. Fra Oriente e Occidents, 
igi, 199-aoa. 332 ff., is full; further 
bibliography may be fotind in Hei- 


chelheim, Ancient Economic History, 
I, 536. A. Cony, Aeoue hHtite et osi- 
enique, VII (1945-46), 13, advanced 
a SemiUc origin for the word; though 
Dunbabln, Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neig)ibours, 58, ao^ves it, further 
proof seems desirabie. Does Archilo- 
chtis, incidentally, call Gyges a tyrant 
(fragment 15) or merety reject tyr¬ 
anny for his carpenter spoxesman? 
He apparently uses the term for a 
Greek in fragment 35. 
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The basic spirit, nevertheless, of the tyrants of Corinth and other 
states, who fall mostly after 650 b.c., was not an importation, 
nor was it as much a violation of Greek political theory as fourth- 
century political scientists suggested. As one examines the prac¬ 
tical workings of aristocratic factionalism, it may even be proper 
to conclude that this rivalry always tended in the direction of 
producing one-man rule, either when the leader of one faction 
gained the mastery for which he strove or when the non-aristo- 
cratic elements (and many nobles, too) grew weary of the fray 
and yielded themselves to a leader lest chaos ensue.* 

Yet Greek political practice rarely came to this conclusion, 
and the basileis themselves did fade away during the age of 
revolution. The myth of the abdication of king Codrus at 
Athens, though dated much earlier in tradition, might suggest a 
rather sudden end; not all rulers may have voluntarily placed 
their heads on the chopping block. Yet the general lack of myths 
along this line cannot be accidental.* By and large the basileis 
quietly disappeared as effective leaders of the community. Like 
much else in the age of revolution, the change was probably a 
swift process, but it took place before true history began. The 
end result, which alone we can see, was, first, the replacement 
of the hereditary, lifetime leader by a major public official 
{prytaniSy archon, etc.), who was elected for one year, often 
at the outset from one clan. Secondly, specific powers once held 
in a single pair of hands were parceled out, as to a warleader 
(polemarchos) and a chief priest (basileus). Thirdly, the power 
of the council ( boule ) was greatly enlarged.* 

The new system did not by any means weaken executive 
authority, for many powers which previously had been widely 
distributed among tribal and clan ofiBcials were now being 


* Hftsebroelc, CritchUche Wlrtschafts- 
und C^telUchafUgeschichte, 171, and 
Heuss, Antike und Abendland, 11 
(1946), 4S-4^> emphasize the effect 
^ xu)ble rivahy in throwing up 
rants. 

* The argument that Ionia led the way 
(Cassola, La Ionia nel mondo mice- 
neo. 33-34; Bcloch, Crieehische Ce- 
schichte, I. aii-18} is not solid; cf. 
R. M. Cook, JUS. LXVI (1946), 87. 


* Corinth: Will, Korinthiaka, ^95-306. 
Crete: Willetts, Ancient Crete, 254- 
55 and pissim. Athens: Hignett, Athe¬ 
nian Constitution, 38-46.1 cannot feel 
that the tradition of the Atthidogra- 
phers, according to whidi the kings of 
Athens declined from life tenure to 
ten-year terms and then to election 
for one year, represents more than a 
schematic reconstruction of the un¬ 
known. 
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grasped by the state and concentrated in the hands of a few 
officers. But in the change the principle of individual, essentially 
irresponsible leadership was definitely rejected. The founders 
of colonies, however powerful at the moment and however 
much revered later, established states which were poleis. Ty¬ 
rants were, in the last analysis, considered irregular and could 
not found enduring dynasties. The decision against one-man 
rule is the more spectacular when one recalls that even among 
some Greeks—those of Cyprus especially—the place of the kings 
was enlarged in steadily greater magnificence during the 
seventh century.* But off in the Aegean the main body of the 
Hellenes took decisive steps during the century 750-650 toward 
creating the ideal of the free citizen who exercised his powers 
within the polis. 


THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE 

The reasons for the disappearance of the basileis are, in 
reverse, essentially the causes of the rise of the city-state, but 
the process may be clearer if we consider it first as a change from 
the older ways. Fundamentally, the problem from the point of 
view of the basileis was the weakness of their inherited posi¬ 
tion. Zeus, though master on Olympus, was subject to the 
dimly felt laws of fate,* and earthly basileis were checked by 
the dead weight of age-old tradition and tribal custom. In early 
modem Europe, when social and economic changes began to 
offer to the monarchs the possibility of real power, they could 
appeal for a theoretical justification to the developed, autocratic 
political system of the Roman Empire, knowledge of which was 
preserved across centuries of localism by the Catholic Church, 
by Roman law, and by the survival of writing. In early Greece, 

*GiersUd, Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 1930); W. C. Greeoc, Moira, Fate, 
tlon, IV. 2, 449-56. and Exril in Creek Thought 

*E. Leitzice, Moira und GettheU Im (Cambridge, Mass., 1944). 
alien homerischen Epos (Gbttiiigen, 
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Oriental-type monarchy had been shallow-rooted and survived 
the Mycenaean collapse only by means of tlie epic tradition, a 
dim recollection of no practical effect. 

As developments accelerated, the basileis could not harness 
the main forces which might have aided them in assuming the 
central direction of society; neither could they withstand the 
positive threats to their survival. Politically the Aegean was still 
in the seventh century so isolated, and the pressures of its peo¬ 
ples on one another were still so spasmodic, that the Greeks 
could afford the luxury of dispensing with strong personal 
leadership if they found a satisfactory alternative method of 
organizing society. 

The inherited weaknesses of the tribal chieftains who suc¬ 
ceeded the Mycenaean kings have already been noted in 
Chapter 4. In the abysmal collapse of the Aegean world which 
marked the early Dark ages, the centralized Mycenaean palace 
economies and royal administrations disappeared, and the 
basileis were potent only as leaders of the warriors. In religion 
and in justice they had some not inconsiderable functions, 
but beside them stood agents of the community as a whole to act 
as priests or judges; clans, tribes, and other social units had 
each their functions, safeguarded by custom; financially the 
royal storehouse was nourished chiefly from the basilem own 
lands. This latter weakness may have been a main Achilles’ 
heel for the rulers of the eighth century, as the expenses of state 
and cult rose and luxury spread its temptations. In a similar 
situation in early modem Europe the far more powerful kings of 
the new national states, who could impose taxes of some types, 
had difficulty enough in keeping their exchequers semi-solvent. 
When the Greek communities turned to erecting temples or 
needed to improve guarantees of justice, the basileis were too 
feeble to step in as forceful masters and executors of the common 
will; temples in particular developed their own independent 
treasuries. 

In the basic role as leaders in war, the basileis were crippled 
by the decline in casual border warfare and by the tendency of 
the community to choose special leaders for the far more serious 
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struggles over bits of farmland." These changes were ^nnected 
with a major military reorganization which took place in the late 
eighth century^ the elaboration of the phalanx. While bodies 
of serried infantry had existed in epic days, now they were more 
consciously and firmly organized, and each warrior or hoplite 
was equipped with helmet, corscict, greaves, small round shield, 
thrusting spear, and stabbing sword. The armor itself was 
mainly of bronze, the weapons of iron; both owed much to 
Assyrian innovations. 

The appearance of tlicse items in the Aegean world can be 
dated fairly surely to the closing years of the eighth century. A 
helmet and breastplate of hoplite armor were buried in the 
grave of an Argive warrior in the decades just before 700; Late 
Geometric vases begin to show the hoplite shield with its blazon 
occasionally, alongside heroic equipment; and on such Proto- 
corinthian pieces as the Chigi vase the phalanx marches firmly 
into action.* 

Although the technical advances permit us to date the 
military reorganization, its basic prerequisite was psychologi¬ 
cal. Those commoners who, interlaced with nobles, manned the 
infantry blocks felt able to withstand the attacks of individual 
heroic warriors either on foot or in chariots. This ability, in 
turn, required that men have a sense of their own individual 


*Ann8 ind armor appear lew fre¬ 
quently both Jn the Kerameikos graves 
of the eighth century (KUbler, Kera- 
meikos, V. 1, i9®-aoo) 
of Fortetoa (Brock, Fortetsa, aoo-oi); 
cf. the limited evldetrce of TiruM, I, 
laS. But does tills imply a reduction 
in warfare, as TritsA, K 2 io, XXII 
(1928), 61, suggests? Crave customs 
wei« changing; military equipment 
was more complex; end the scenes of 
warfare on the Dipylon vases are not 
fantasy or myth. See Kubler, Kercmei- 
kos, VI. 1,84 n. 13. 

Phalanx: H. L. Lorimer, “The 
Hoplite Phalanx," BSA, XLII (i947)> 
76-138, on the artistic evidence for 
equipment; Webster, From Mycenae 
to Homer, aia-ao. One must remem¬ 
ber that round shield, corselet, and 


even greaves were known in Myc^ 
naean times, Ventris and Chadwick, 
Documents, aga-soo- 375^i» A/A, 
LVin (X954). a35- M. P. NiUson, 
"Dio Hoplitentaktik und das Staats- 
wesen," Opus, sel., II (Lund, 1952)> 
897-907, is rather slight; Hasebroek, 
Criechische Wirtsehnjts- und CeseU- 
schoftsgeschiehte, 158-59, 164, notes 
that other than technical factors were 
at work. F. E. Adcock, The Creek and 
Macedonian AH of War (Berkeley, 
1957), 3-^, is much too brief. 

* Paul Courbin, "Une tombe gAom^ 
trique d'Argos," BCH, LXXXIU957)» 
322-86; Benaki 559, before 7*5 » c. 
(Webster, From Mycenae to Homer, 
214); Payne, Protokorinthische Vosen- 
materei, pi. 27-29 (Chlgl vase). 
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importance and yet be bound togetlier strongly enough so that 
they could rely one on another in the phalanx mass. 

The logical implications of this development lead us far into 
tlie heart of political change during the century 750-650. In 
modem times a similar spiritual revolution coincided with great 
technological developments, first in the long bow and then in 
gunpowder, to permit the rise of a solid infantry after centuries 
of noble mastery on horseback; but here the results benefited 
rather than crippled the kings of the period. They alone could 
afford the relatively complicated amis factf>ries, could provide 
the accompanying cannon, and could pay mercenary foot- 
soldiors such as the Swiss or German landsknechts for long-pro- 
tracted campaigns. In early Greece wars were usually brief and 
were fought close to home, and the new equipment was simpler 
than the old. Each man of the phalanx required, not two-horse 
chariots, but a basic set of arms and armor which any smith 
could make and which even small landowners could pay for. 

While Greek armies continued to need leaders,* the main 
role of commanders in succeeding centuries was to act as an 
agent of the community in carrying out sacrifices to the gods 
and heroes who would bring victory, to lead the forces of the 
city-state to the battlefield, and to maintain there a discipline 
which rested mainly on a collective will. Such leaders could be 
changed frequently. Their main qualities must be, not so 
much tactical or s^ategic skills—which had little place in the 
straightforward battles on level giound—but rather popular 
respect and trust. Kingship, in sum, was not needed so long as 
foreign threats remained minor. By the time external pressure 
grew critical, in the form of the onrolling Persian Empire, the 
city-states had become solid enough to withstand the attack. 

The appearance of the phalanx is not a purely aristocratic 
phenomenon.* Nobles had b^n quite at home in the old system. 


* Consider the emphests on the leader 
in Tyrtaeua, fragments 1,5. 

’ The comparison of the hoplite class 
to that of knights in thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury England, made by A. Andrewes, 
Prohoultusit: Sparta t Contribution to 
the Technique of Covemmera (Ox¬ 


ford. 1954), 12, will not quite do. 
Any student of early Greek warfare 
sh<mld consider carefully the changes 
in early modem times; cf. C. W. C. 
Oman, A History of t^ Art of War: 
Tha Middle Ages (London, 1898): 
F. L. Taylor, The Art of War in Italy, 
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for they could afford chariots and horses and delighted, as we 
have seen, in the depiction of both. The aristocrats, again, in 
any state were too few to furnish the manpower needed for a 
phalanx and, insofar as they shared a truly aristocratic outlook, 
were not likely to have favored the evolution of a military struc¬ 
ture in which the individual had to sink himself in the mass. The 
new tactical formations of the age of revolution were manned 
mainly by the independent peasants, and in that nccc.ssity lies 
one basic reason for the preservation of thoir indopcndenco." 
Or, to put the matter more correctly, greater an<l lesser land- 
owners stood together in the files of the phalanx, as they stood 
together against the domination of personal leadership in the 
political sphere. 

For the disappearance of the hcudleis does owe much to the 
quality of the upper classes of the Greek states. The aristocrats 
of that era, we may assume, resembled the nobles of early mod¬ 
ern Europe and opposed as a group any tendencies for 
strong individuals to seize mastery. While the feudal lords usu¬ 
ally failed in efforts to curb the monarchs of England and France, 
the nobles of early archaic Greece succeeded in dragging down 
the basileis to their level. The reason for their succe.ss lies 
chiefly in the fact that the Greek upper classes were not sharply 
separated from the commoners. They took the lead in creating 
and in staffing the new executive machinery and in so doing 
could count on the support of the rest of society; but in recom¬ 
pense the aristocrats had to yield to their fellow citizens real 
guarantees of just treatment Wherever those guarantees 
failed, tyrants and other individual leaders reappeared. 


I484^i52g (Cambridge, igai);The<>> 
dore Ropp, War in tha Modern World 
(Durham, N.C., 1959), 3-9. 

'From the roilitaiy point of view the 
fact that certain areas depressed the 
peasants into serfdom can be ex¬ 


plained. Thessaly relied largely on 
cavalry: Crete was puptilalcu so 
thickly that a phalanx could be drawn 
simply from Oie warrior bands; und 
Sparta conquered enough outside ter¬ 
ritories to support its phalanx. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE CITY-STATE 


To THE Creek world in the late eighth and early seventh 
centuries the benefits of personal leadership seemed less than 
those which could be derived from a consolidation of communal 
unity, Wliere the title of basiletis survived, it was mainly to 
designate a public religious o£ficial; certain ancient rites, men 
felt, the gods would accept only from a mortal so entitled.' 
The alternative solution was the polis. 

Our main interest in the new political form must be 
directed to its physical and spiritual marks, which greatly af¬ 
fected the subsequent course of Greek civilization; but first of 
all the place and date of origin of the polis need clarification. 
Quite commonly, but rather oddly, modem opinion has sought 
the home of the city-state in Ionia.' It is, thus, argued that this 
/listrict first developed true cities in the economic sense of com¬ 
mercial and industrial centers, was closer to the more advanced 
Orient, and was under greater pressure from the neighboring 
kings first of Phrygia, then of Lydia. 

These factors are either untrue or irrelevant. The crystal¬ 
lization of the city-state had nothing directly to do with the 
progress of commerce, and in any case Ionia cannot be shown 
to have produced new economic centers more swiftly than did 
the area about tlie Isthmus of Corinth. While the Greeks, 
again, were not the first to invent the concept of the city-state, 
we cannot say that they simply took over an Oriental political 
form; as in all other fields, so politically the Aegean world was 
far more distinct from the East in 650 than in 750. And, finally, 
the outside pressures which did bear on Ionia, one might judge, 
would have inclined the Greeks of that region to cling to per¬ 
sonal leadership. 

There is no valid reason to doubt that the geographical 


* Nnss<m. Minoan-Mycenaean Reli¬ 
gion, 485-66. 

^Pro (for example), de Sanctis, Sto- 
rUt dei Cred, 1 ,176-77, 474-75 (with 
other arguments); Victor Eh^berg, 
Der Stoat der Criechen, I (Leipzig, 


1957), 8, 16. Contra, Hanfmann, 
HSCP, LXI (1953), 15-19; R. M. 
CooV. JHS, LXVI (1946), 87-88; 
Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Occidente, 
434 , 437 - 
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cradle of the city-state was the area wliicli led in intellectual ad¬ 
vances—the southeastern districts of Greece proper. The earliest 
wars in which we can witness city-states at rivalry occurred here; 
the parent states of the first colonies, which were themselves 
organized as poleis, lay in this region. Thence the new style 
of organization spread outward in the seventh and sixth cen¬ 
turies, but not all of the men who spoke Greek and .shared the 
main attributes of Greek culture were so grouped even at the 
beginning of the cla.ssic era; .some still lived in tribal ethnoi. 

Another common problem is the effort to find gradual, logi¬ 
cal stages through which the tribal state evolved into the poll'i. 
Such stages simply do not exist in our evidence, and for a very 
good reason. Political as w'cll as intellectual progress was not a 
matter of slow advance at this time. The polis sprang from the 
old tribal state, but its appearance was almost surely as sudden 
a step as was the swift refinement of inherited resources in every 
field of Greek civilization. 

Down through Hesiod the polis is lacking. In the epic, as¬ 
semblies and councils meet as tokens of communal unity, but 
beside them are the Zeus-born kings; the ties of personal 
loyalty in the epics are quite incompatible with the spirit of the 
city-state. The Odyssey perhaps points more to tlie future than 
docs the Iliad. In the younger epic an interesting distinction ap¬ 
pears between “public*’ and “private,” and tlic hero of its tale 
was a man who learned the mind “both of those who are cruel 
and wild and unjust and of those who love strangers and fear 
the gods in their thoughts.” * Though civic justice is not far re¬ 
moved from this concept, not even in the next author, Hesiod, 
had the great step been taken toward conscious public incarna¬ 
tion of the principle. Despite Hesiod’s driving insistence that 
justice was a communal problem, the anxious poet was not sure 
that the community would base itself on this spirit; the bribe- 

* Public vg. private: Odyney IV. 314, Hesiod: Frinkel, Dichtung und 

cf. III. 82, II. 3a, II. 44, XX. 264- Philosophie, i8o-8x; Victor Ehren- 

65. Variety of states: Odytsn VIII. berg, Aspects of the Ancient World 

575-76- Note also the choice or a war- (Oxford, 1946), 71; and many others, 

leader by the people of Crete to serve On the meaning of the Hesiodic ba- 

beside the king (Odijssey XIII. 265); sileis, ef. Calhoun. CP, XXIX (1934), 

the argument from Phaeacia Is much 31a. 

weaker (see above, n. 3 [p. 326)). 
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swallowing basileis still dominated society. In interpreting 
this famous term, incidentally, we have no justification for think¬ 
ing that the Hcsiodic basileis were simple aristocrats; nobles 
might be agathoi, but they never called themselves basileis. 

Then suddenly, and in Hesiod’s own age, the basic qualities 
of the city-state emerged.* The most direct signpost to dating 
tins event is the military reorganization of the late eighth cen¬ 
tury, for the spiritual strengths implicit in the Iioplite phalanx 
must be connected with the reinforcement of civic unity in tlie 
polls. The wave of colonization, which l>egan about the same 
time, also took place in terms of city-states; the Greek outpouring 
otherwise could scarcely have been so successful. Most sugges¬ 
tive of all is the indirect clue afforded by the sudden increase of 
tempo in artistic and intellectual change at this time. The city- 
state is the political reflection of the new Hellenic outlook. If 
Hesiod failed to show this shift clearly, we must remember how 
narrowly he stood, as a poet and as a thinker, within the age of 
revolution; and unfortunately there is no further literary evi¬ 
dence until the next generation. In the verse of Archiloclius the 
patriotic attachment of the citizen of the polis manifests itself. 
By then, too, the first remodeling of political machinery to 
accommodate the new spirit was under way. 

From that point onward the polis passed through consecu¬ 
tive stages of evolution down to the fully developed structure 
of democratic Athens; political theory progressed from Solon’s 
very specific examination of problems to the abstract analysis of 
Platonic and Aristotelian treatises; and political history became 
ever more continuous. In its first stages the Greek city-state 
differed from the political systems of the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies very much as Orientalizing pottery differed from the 
Attic red-figure masterpieces, or as the first stone statue dedi¬ 
cated by Nikandre preceded the serene classic triumphs of the 
Olympia pediments. The variation, that is to say, is basically 
one of degree, not of type. If we turn backward, however, ratlier 


’This is about a century later than 
the date advanced by Victor Ehrea- 
berj, “When Did tne PoUs Rise?” 
/HS^LVII (1937), 147-59: hut much 
earlier than that argued by Helmut 


Beive, “Fiirstliche Heiren zur Zeit der 
Perserkriege," Die Antike, XII (1936), 
i-a8. and Criechische Ceschiehte, I 
(Freiburg i. B., 1931), 176. 
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than forward, and compare the polis to its source in the tribal 
state, the change must appear as one of virtual revolution. To 
establish this significant point, we may look briefly at the quali¬ 
ties of the city-state.* 

Physically the polis was a definite geographical unit, in 
which public activities were concentrated at one point, the asty 
or polis proper. Herein the city-state seems to have differed from 
the earlier tribal states principally in its citizens’ conscious aware¬ 
ness of clear boundaries and, as a companion factor, in the 
crystallization of the new units on a tiny scale. 

During the Dark ages fairly large districts, such as Attica- 
Boeotia and Corinthia-Argolid (see Map No. 2 ), had shared 
cultural patterns, had worshipped together in amphictionies or 
religious leagues, and probably had had some vague sense of 
political kinship.® Beside these ties new international sanctuaries 
arose during the age of revolution, and the priests especially of 
Delphi perhaps sought to promote international harmony. The 
fact that the Greeks revered such common gods as Zeus and 
Athena and met in common games and sacrifices has neverthe¬ 
less often been overemphasized. Culturally such bonds were 
important; politically they meant no more than has the accept¬ 
ance of Christianity by modem Europe. As the city-state rose, 
external ties weakened markedly. 

The smallness of the archaic and classical poleis, which al¬ 
ways impresses modem citizens of vast territorial states, was to 
some extent a reflection of the geographical fragmentation of 
Greece; but this deterministic explanation is only a minor part 
of the phenomenon.® The poleis flourished most thickly along the 

♦In what follow.-!, I have drawn on perhaps Corinth (Andrewea, Greek 

my essay ’The Early Greek City- Tyrants, 49). Boeotia-Attica: Young, 

State, La Parola del Passato. XII Late Geometric Graces, 104-^5, 

(1957), 97-X08. Ehrenl>erg. Der Stoat 30.159-61. ai8. 

der Grlechen, I, gives a recent, anno- • Geographical influence is better 

toted bibliography; like the manuals sought in the mildness of the Mediter- 

on Greek political institutions, he is ranean climate, which permitted out- 

concerned with the cla-ssic form. door life through the year. Cf. Kfvres, 

* Corinthia-Argolid: Payne. Perachora, Geographical History in Greek Lands; 

I, ai-aa, who may go too far in his Ernst Kirsten, Die griechische Polis als 

iug§esUons of political unity; Phel- histortschgeographisches Problem des 

dons state certainly lost much of its Mittelmeerraumes (Bonn, 1956). 

control over Sicyon, Epldaurus, and 
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seaboard) not in rugged inland districts, and their boundaries 
only partially marched with natural topographical divisions. 
The state of Athens had enough attractive power to draw into 
it such geographically distinct areas as Eleusis, Oropos, Eleu- 
therae, and Salamis, which might elsewhere have remained 
independent. The broad, open plain of Boeotia, on the otlier 
hand, was divided into several states, which paid their respects 
to a geographical and earlier tribal unity by remaining grouped 
in a siiper>statc league. If the polis usually measured its land in 
the tens or hundreds of square miles and its citizens at most in 
the thousands, the principal reason is the fact that it emerged 
in a predominantly agricultural era. Once established, the 
city-state quickly developed internal, spiritual qualities which 
tended to limit the possibilities of territorial growth. 

The other physical mark of tliis political atom was its 
nucleus, the polis proper or asty. When we distinguish a tribal 
people from a city-state, however, the modern implications of 
the term “city" must not mislead us. Each area had commonly 
had a political, military, and religious rallying point, at or below 
which men dwelt in an asty. On the emergence of the city-state 
the focal point gained a more conscious significance. Political 
functions, such as the administration of justice, slowly were 
transferred from local social units to central courts. Clearer evi* 
dence exists for a tendency to concentrate the major religious 
rites of the state. I^cal cults, for example, were moved to Athens 
proper from the outlying areas added in the eighth and seventh 
centuries; quite generally communal resources were concen¬ 
trated upon the central temples of the state gods.^ In the more 
favored regions the towns served increasingly as economic cen¬ 
ters which attracted potters, smiths, and traders. But no specific 
economic change necessarily occurred in an asty, either at the 
time when a city-state arose or as a precondition for its appear- 


' Nilsson, Cubs and FolUics, 37-41; cf. 
Hignett, Athenian Constitution, 34- 
38. Note, however, that temples do ap¬ 
pear elsewhere than in the state cen- 
tere. 

Tovms as economic and social cen¬ 
ters: Odyssey VI. 3-10, 25CH-6g, agi- 


94; VIT. 129-30; VIII. 5-8 (on the 
Phacocian town). Cf. the simile of 
Iliad XV. 680-82; and note the growth 
of eighth-centxiry Argos as argued 
by S. Charitonidis, BCH, UOC^Ul 
(i9S4).4aa-a3. 
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ance. The economic background of the era, it can never be over¬ 
emphasized, was agricultural, not commercial and industrial. 

The archaeological evidence shows clearly that in the age of 
revolution the central points were nothing more than large agri¬ 
cultural villages below a fortress-refuge. At Athens several vil¬ 
lages lay about the Acropolis; their inhabitants buried the dead 
in cemeteries in intervening open country, which eventually was 
swallowed by the classic city. The late, casual growth of urban 
centers is reflected in the lack of orderly street-planning, which 
remained apparent in the old cities far down into historic times. 
Unlike Oriental cities, the Greek hamlets were not arranged 
tidily about palace or temple; the acropolis was only partially a 
focus; and the agora or political center was but slowly distin¬ 
guished and embellished. Nor were these towns encased and 
given form by walls. Athens did not have a city wall until tlie 
days of Pisistratus, if then. Few places needed or could afford 
such extensive outpouring of energies, as distinct from small 
hilltop refuges, until the late sixth or fifth centuries. Then inter¬ 
state warfare grew more intensive, urban economies both 
required better protection and could finance it, and city and 
country tended to become distinct.* 

The Hellenic city-state could exist without leaving any 
marked physical remains at its nucleus; Thucydides" comment 
(I. 10 ) on the inconspicuous nature of Sparta, “a straggling vil¬ 
lage like the ancient towns of Hellas," puts the matter well. The 
rise of the polis was not intimately bound with processes of 
urbanization, and the modem tendency to compare the Greek 
polis with medieval cities, clustered tightly about castle and 
cathedral, is misleading in every major respect.* To say this is not 


* Roland Martin, VUrbanismt dons ia 
Cfiee antique (Parut, 1956}, 18^-92; 
Robert L. Scranton, Creek Wails 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941); 1 - T. Hill, 
The Ancient City of Athens (London, 
1953). 5 ; see above. Chap. 7, n. 1 
(p. 252). 

Agora: W. A. McDonald, The 
Political Meeting Places of the Creeks 
(Baltimore, 1943); Martin, Recher- 
dies sur VAgora grecque; among the 
many publications concerning the 


Athenian Agora so far, a brief 
is that of Homer A. Thompson, 
Athenian Agora,” Ada congressu 
Modclgiani, I (Copenhagen, 1958), 
34i»S2. See also R. E. Wycherley, 
How the Creeks Built Cities (Lon> 
don, 1949). 

• So notably Carl Schuchhardt, ”Hof, 
Burg und Stadt b«i Cermanen und 
Griechen," Neue Jahrbiicher, XXI 
(1908), 305-21. Not even the medie¬ 
val part of the parallel is entirely 
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to deny tliat eventually the most advanced towns did become 
true cities; but such a later step inBuenced the evolution of the 
polis, not its origin. Even agriculturally based towns can throb to 
new ideas and can bind their residents in that "purposeful social 
complexity" which is the real intellectual mark of urban life.' 


It is within this simple geographical and physical framework 
that the polis emerged, and the revolution which lies in the event 
is politically a summation of many intercrossing strands of in¬ 
tellectual, social, religious, and economic development. We must 
look to find the true marks of the polis in spiritual, not physical, 
attributes. "Not houses finely roofed," said Alcaeus, "or the 
stones of walls well-builded, nay nor canals and dockyards, 
make the city, but men able to use their opportunity." * 

One of the underlying forces was the consolidation of the 
aristocracy. Superficially, at least, the city-state was a potent 
vehicle for aristocratic self-expression. The upper classes led 
the way in clipping the powers of the basileis; thereafter they 
furnished the officials of state, both political and religious, down 
into the fifth century and beyond. The political standards of 
virtue ran in parallel course to the increasingly clearly defined 
patterns of aristocratic morality; artistic preferences in public 
monuments and statuary were virtually those which the aristo¬ 
crats privately encouraged. All this, however, does not quite 
prove a favorite modern thesis that the polis had a preliminary 
phase of purely aristocratic expression; or, if one wishes to take 
the stand of a cynic, that the new political unit was designed 
as a tool for the hands of oppressors.* 

Any just assessment of the true spiritual qualities of the 
city-state must look far be)'ond noble circles to the general tem¬ 
per of archaic civilization. No less than the new states of 
Renaissance Italy, the Greek polis was a work of art. It trans¬ 
lated into political terms the factors which we have examined in 


sound; for medieval cities were as a 
rule at least as agricultural as com¬ 
mercial, and long-distance trade 
largely rose after and fronn the towns. 
Cf. Lewis Mumford, Culture of Cities 
(New York, 1938), 17-aa. 


' Mumford, Culture of Cities, 4-6. 
•Fragment Z 103. Thucyides VH. 
77. 7 puts the point even more 
briefly: ^men are the polis.*" 

* Ehrenberg, Der Stoat dor Griechen, 
1.18, 35, as an example. 
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art and literature: the increasingly conscious analysis of prob¬ 
lems, the sudden liberation from tradition, and also the contain¬ 
ment of anarchy within new, simple forms and types which 
basically were reinterpretations of ancestral forces. 

Essentially the city-state was a clarification and consolida¬ 
tion of the fundamental principles of tribal society. In part it 
replaced the hasUcls; in part it did express tl>e aristocratic spirit; 
through the new machinery which evolved thereafter, it sup¬ 
planted the narrower claims of clan and phrutry; but mainly 
the polls wa.s a reaction of the citizen body as a whole to the 
serious problems of th'e age.* That reaction manifested itself 
initially in the feeling of the inhabitants of the more advanced— 
and more disturbed—areas of mainland Grccec that they must 
work together consciously to prevent change from descending 
into chaos; and so the polis may have crystallized very rapidly 
and quite spontaneously in many localities as an effort to impose 
political order on a rapidly evolving society. Once the process 
was under way, other areas quickly followed the path in order 
to tap the new strengths available in the tighter communal 
bonds of the polis; so, too, the national state spread over 
Europe in modern times. 

Only if we comprehend that the polis reflected the needs of 
society as a whole as against those of specific classes do the so¬ 
cial and ethical qualities of the institution stand in their 
proper light. One example is the effort to guarantee justice. 
Neither in the Homeric nor in the Hesiodic world had the 
hasil^is always fostered justice as much as their Zeus-given posi¬ 
tion demanded.® Nor did tlie upper classes themselves neces¬ 
sarily behave much better; Solon affords us a grimly detailed 
portrait of the oppression of the poor in Attica. Yet a constant 
thread in the history of city-state theory is the concept that it 
must secure the basic rights of the free citizens. Very early the 
polis began to improve public judicial and deliberative ma¬ 
chinery; written codes of justice were appearing by tlie middle 
of the seventh century; abuse of privilege was also checked by 

♦Thomson, Studies, 11 , 405-06, has e Occidente, %^40. 

stressed this dearly; on the demos ^ Od^sey IV. Hesiod, Works 

as a whole cf. Ma2z&riD0, Fra Oriente end Days 3S-39. 
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the ever latent threat to turn back to personal leadership if 
mistreatment went too far. The rallying cry for this spirit was 
dike (justice), whose sister was eunomia —not democracy or 
social equality, but the maintenance of traditional right.* The 
claims of eunomia could be raised equally against basileis and 
tyrants, against aristocratic excess (as in Solon’s elegies), or even 
later against the pretensions of the lower classes if they sought 
to overthrow the inherited rights of the nobles. The very uni¬ 
versality of appeal in the term underlines the breadth of its 
meaning as a harkening back to earlier order. 

The maintenance of dike and eunomia rested in part upon 
the preservation of fundamental independence by the small 
landowners. If one makes the mistake of taking the poUs purely 
as an aristocratic phenomenon, then one must conclude that the 
poorer peasants succeeded in their struggle with all the cards 
stacked against them. In reality the city-state was created as an 
ideal structure independent of class and so may have assisted, 
rather than hobbled, the lower classes. To suggest that this is 
the proper interpretation we have some hints of early legisla¬ 
tion which protected farm ownership.' 

Another, quite different foundation of eunomia was the 
rapid development of divine and human morality. The beliefs 
that the gods favored jristice, that natural law governed the 
universe, that social morality was as vital as was heroic valor in 
battle—all these were virtues not of the aristocracy but of the 
Greeks as a whole,* and the citizens expected their state to 


• Thcafionu 901-03, irakei Eunomia, 
Nike, and Eirene sisters. The main 
discussion of Eunnmia proper is Solon, 
fragment 3; ef. Ehrenberg, Aspects of 
the Ancient World, 70-93; Werner 
Jaeger, "Solons Eunomie," SB Berlin 
Akademie 1936, 69-85; Gregory 

Vlastos, **$0100130 Justice,** CP, XLI 
(1946), 65-83. *1111$ is not the same 
as isonomia, on which cf. Ma2zarino, 
Fra Oriente e Oecidente, 331-23; 
J. A. O. Larsen, "Clcisthenes and the 
Development of the Theory of De¬ 
mocracy at Athens,** Essays in Politi¬ 
cal Thieoru Presented to George H. 
Sabine (Ithaca, 194B). 


* Aristotle, Polities 11 . 3. 7. 1365b. 11 . 
9. 7. 1374b. Will. Korinthiaka, 510- 
13 , takes the Cypselid law limiting 
slaves as a protection of freeholders; 
this is somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
as slaves were rarely farmers. 

*This point is well emphasized by 
Hoffman, Festschrift B. Snell, 164; 
Snell himself. Discovery of the Mind, 
69. couples the feeling of the poets 
that they speak to their fellow men 
with the rise of the polls. While the 
Idealistic basis of the poUs is often 
magnified in modem rhapsodies, the 
lyrical tone of su<^ woriu must not 
lead one to reject totally the existence 
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foster and spread this common base of life. Far more than did 
the Hebrew prophets, Greek thinkers connected morality with 
the state. Ideals, it is true, do not always govern the market 
places, and recurring internal strife was to be the product of the 
dynamic tempo of Greek civilixation. Yet Phocylides (fragment 
4 , Diehl) put his finger on the main reason why the city-state 
can be called the source of jx^litical values in \Vcstern civiliza¬ 
tion: “The law-abiding town, though small and set on a lofty- 
rock, outranks senseless Nineveh.” 

An even clearer testimonial to the fact that the polis was 
not designed solely for aristocratic benefit was its restriction 
upon individual freedom of action. This characteristic was not 
an accidental, but a fundamental quality of the city-state 
throughout Greek history. When eventually, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, individuals I>egan to assert their autorumiy, the polis 
was no longer viable.* Nor was the limitation of the individual 
specifically an aristocratic virtue, even though the upper cla.sses 
tended then, as always, to confine conduct within certain noble 
norms. Aristocratic poets themselves, such as Archilochus, are 
the men who best reveal this limitation to us, for they chafed 
under the resulting restriction of their self-expression; later poets 
refer frequently to the prying talk of “pitiless fellow towasmen” 
grouped closely together in the small social units of the era.* 
Among the legal restrictions, moreover, which checked individ¬ 
ual license were limitations on ostentatious display of luxury.* 

And, finally, tlie consolidation of the city-state as a con¬ 
scious political unit was marked in the rise of patriotism, not 
as a matter of class loyalty but as a force embracing all free 


of the ideal. Cf. Alfred Zlranieni, Tht 
Greek Commontceabh (4th ed.; Ox¬ 
ford, 1924); Victor Ehrenherg, Die 
Rechui^e im friihen Criechenland 
(Leipzig, 1921). 

*Cf. Starr, Civilization and the Coe- 
sort, 8 ff. 

^Archilochus, fragment lO; Mimner- 
mu8, fraptent 7; Phocj'lides, frag¬ 
ment 5; &>Ion, ^agmenU 10, 11, 13, 
on public opinion. 

• Max Mum, "Die Cesetze des Zaleu- 
Icos und Chaxondas," KUo, XXII 


(2928-29), 105-24, 432-63, as5eTnb]e8 
their materia) carcbilly. On Solon's re¬ 
strictions cf. Kathleen Freeman, The 
Work and Life of Solon (Cardiff, 
igaS). 134-35: on the Cypsclids, 
Will, korinthioka, 522-14; an^ in gen¬ 
eral, Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Oed- 
dente, i 9 a- 93 > *17-38. According to 
Athenaeus XII. 525c, OJJinus and 
Archilochus blamed the fall of Mag¬ 
nesia on the Maeander on excessive 
luxury; Strabo XIV. I. 40, C. 647 does 
not give quite the same picture. 
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men independent of their position and wealth. Local attach¬ 
ment was never quite as overpowering a passion in ancient 
Greece as modem scholars, influenced by recent nationalistic 
fervor, have sometimes pictured it* Aristocratic circles, in par¬ 
ticular, still had wide contacts and could secure paints (Tappui 
when expelled from home; citizenship seems still to have been 
obtained by foreigners with relative ease; and Greek civilization 
was one great, undivided web. Within this qualificntion political 
particularism did begin to rise in the seventh century and cast 
long shadows over other fields as well. When the city-states 
came to magnify their unique qualities, they fell it necessary to 
find these distinctions in earlier history—i.c., in the myths of the 
past, which were reworked to glorify individual states or to justify 
territorial claims.* 


GREEK POLITICAL HISTORY 

As THE emr-STATE coalesced, political history in its modem 
meaning could commence in Greece. Internally the mainte¬ 
nance and guidance of the new spirit required tlie provision of 
more precise machinery than tribal society had felt necessary. 
The details of progress in this matter must concern primarily the 
constitutional historian and are far from clear. Political docu- 


* victor Martin, La Vie internationale 

dons la Cr^e des eit^s s. 

av. /.*C.) (Paris, 1940), is a valuable 
study from this liitht. 

Exile: Alcaeus, fragment Ca 
(Page, Sa^ko and Alcaeus. 199), 
Elemer Balogh, Political Refugees In 
Ancient Greece from the Period of the 
Tyrants to Alexander the Great (Jo¬ 
hannesburg, 1943), is not useful on 
the early era. Citizenship: Hommel 
s. o. Metolkoi in PW 1424 ff.; Tim- 
cydides I. 2. 6; Paul Cauer and Ed¬ 
uard Schwy2er, Dialecionim Graeco- 
rum Exempia (Leipzig, 1923}, n. 415. 

* Nilsson, CCA, I, 70^1, takes up 
briefly d)e interrelations of politics 


and religion; his treatment is fuller in 
Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics in 
Ancient Greece, which mostly con¬ 
cerns the sixth century and later. 
While Homer, fortunately, was suffi¬ 
ciently set so that his text escaped 
much alteration, the later Homeric 
Hymns, especially those to Demeter 
and Apollo, reflect local attachments. 
Etimeliw nf Corinth Is termed by Dun- 
babin. JHS, LXVIII (1948). 66-68, 
“the first consciously to falsify myth 
and legend in the interest of the 
state,” though one may doubt if he is 
a.<! early as usually stated (cf. Will, 
Korinthiaka, 124-29). 
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ments appear only when the machinery itself evolves; one must 
not, to repeat an earlier observation, visualize the seventh-cen¬ 
tury polls in terms of Periclean Athens. 

First, apparently, the number of public oflRcials tended to 
increase while the strength of tribal and clan leaders shrank; 
the powers of the state became more concentrated, but each oflR- 
cial’s part of those powers was more carefully specified and his 
enjoyment thereof was temporally limited, often to a single year. 
Improvement in the operations of the assembly of citizens and 
council of aristocrats must have followed swiftly. As far as wc 
can now determine, Sparta may have been the first .state, about 
650 , to introduce a probouleutic council—i.e., a body which con¬ 
sidered and prepared public business for the assembly.* Athens 
took over this institution in the days of Solon, but much remained 
to be done here and elsewhere to curb the power of the clans 
and to improve public central machinery which could deal 
directly with individual citizens. 

In states wliich were measured in terms of a few square 
miles, the machinery itself was not vital." What mattered was the 
spirit in which the government was operated and for whose 
particular benefit decisions were made—the stuff, in sum, of that 
interna] political history which we begin to see with some con¬ 
tinuity in Athens and Sparta during the sixth century. Even then 
not all the factors of political debate were purely of city-state 
character. As Geometric motives long influenced Orientalizing 
pottery and epic inheritances colored the early lyric, so in poli¬ 
tics the principle of personal leadership on the one hand and the 
small, conservative blocks of tribe, phratry, and clan on the 
other continued to be significant elements. 

Externally, too, formal history began when state policies 
and aims grew clearer. A connected account of Greek interna¬ 
tional relations is impossible in the seventh century, and not 


* Aodrewes, ProbovUusis, though 

r tfdoned by Ehrenberg. D«r Stoat 
Crlechen, I. 108. The refoims at 
Athens: Hignett, Athenian Constitu¬ 
tion, 47 - 35 - 

* Heuss, Antike und Abendland, II 
(1946), 39 -‘ 43 - Would the restriction 


of the assembly to 1.000, 600, or the 
like have represented a limitation in 
early times, or simply reflect the ac¬ 
tual manpower? Old Smyrna had at 
the most 1,000 households, J. M. 
Cook, BSA, LIIWV (195^59), 
19-22. 
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alone because written records were still scant. Archaic Greece 
long remained a congeries of tribal and city units (much like 
the dynastic and national states of early modem Europe); the 
many tiny poUis which were emerging did not yet rub fiercely 
on one another.^ War had long been '‘common to all," as the 
Iliad (XVIII. 309 ) put it, in the sense of tribal clashes, but the 
earliest contests of actual states known from Creek tradition ap¬ 
pear in the age of revolution. A clash between Corinth and 
Megara may be dated by the Megarian leader Orsippus, a victor 
in the Olympic games of 720 b.c. Not long thereafter the famous 
Lelantinc war threw first the phalanxes and cavalry of Chalcis 
xmd Eretria against each other for the possession of a small, lush 
plain, and then drew into its loose frame the political and eco¬ 
nomic rivalries of almost all the more developed states of the 
Aegean.* The course of this war, however, is far from clear; 
modem hypotheses fit it far too much into terms of trade wars. 

Nor can we follow in detail the expansion of the frontiers 
cither of Sparta or of Athens.* These, which were to be the great 
powers of mainland Greece in the future, were still evolving in¬ 
ternally and externally. The major state at this time was still ap¬ 
parently Argos, which has so dim a history that modern schol¬ 
ars still vary half a century in dating its great leader Pheidon.’ 

In their ever growing external frictions and internal stresses 
the Greek city-states were eventually to grind themselves into 
collapse. They had crystallized on so small a scale but with such 


* Kltlo, The Greeks, i6a. Justly notes 
this; the later situation is described 
by Martin, La Vie internationals, 9a- 
93. 95- 'Hie same situation existed in 
early modem Europe. 

•Full references on the Megtra-Cor- 
inth clash are given In N. G. L. Ham¬ 
mond, BSA, XLiX (1954). 97; OQ 
Lelantine war, see Chap. 11, n. 3 
(p. 376). On the Melian war in Ionia, 
ct. Roebuck, CP, L (i 955 ). 3 *- 33 . 
with references. 

• The Attic conquest of Eleusis, for in¬ 
stance. Is far clear. If the Hymn 
to Demeter was composed before this 
conquest, as is often asserted, how 
then can it be of the sixth century, 
as is also often stated? Or was the 


conquest so late? Cf. Guthrie, Greeks 
and Their Cods, 285 n. i; Nilsson. 
Cults and Politics, 38; Ch. Picard, 
‘'Les Luttes primitives d'Ath^es et 
d’Eleusis,* Revue Historique, CLXVI 
(i 93 t}» which relies far too 

much on myths. 

* Of the large literature seeking to 
penetrate the impenetrable, cf. W. L. 
Brown, "Pheidori s Alleged Aeginetan 
Coinage," Numismatic Chronicle, 6. 
ser. X (1950), 177-S04, and in Sch- 
weizer MUnxblStter, IV (1953) 49- 
51; Will, Xorint/itckd, 344-57. Herod- 
ohis VL 197 , in my judgnsent, is deci¬ 
sive in placing Pneidon late in the 
seventh century. 
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intensity that they were later not able to change as Greek 
civilization continued to evolve. Their political solutions, too, of 
the problems of limiting individualism and of binding men to¬ 
gether in a just community did not endure—but will ours? 

The polis was certainly a marvelous, virtually miraculous 
creation in men’s minds. Its tiny scale and il.s rcj«*ctlon of per¬ 
sonal leadership were possible only because Greece was still a 
simple land blcs.scdly free from external pressure; Us spiritual 
(pialitics, as well as its amazing potentialities as a base for sub¬ 
sequent cultural and political oxpan.sion. reflect dirc'ctly the in¬ 
tellectual ((iiality of the age. The und(?rlying, delicate balaneo 
between aristocratic self-a.ssc!rtion and coniinuiial patriotism, 
between might and freedom, was not easily maintained even in 
the areas which first raised themselves to the pinnacle of political 
unity marked in the polis. Greek political history is largely a 
study in the extension and perfection of this form of organization, 
the mold of which had been set in the early seventh ecnturv as 
swiftly and study as architects had thrown up the t<*niplc tv'pe. 
From this communal unity the individual human being gained 
a firm support for intellectttal activity. lie paid also a pric<’— 
the restriction of his own individuality and the failure of Greek 
culture to develop all sides of personality. 
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CHAPTER 11 

ECONOMIC QUICKENING 
AND COLONIZATION 


in n n nrmjxn.nruijiJijijijiTLnjiJijTj^ 


The last among tlie major aspects of the age of revolution 
which will be considered in this volume is its economic develop¬ 
ment. Changes here were neither inconsiderable nor unimpor¬ 
tant. Without the quickening of conscious economic interest 
which then took place, witliout the quantitative and qualitative 
improvement of production, the emergence of tlie polis would 
be inconceivable. Artists, authors, and aristocrats alike were sup¬ 
ported by the expanding economic system of the Aegean and 
were invigorated by the fresh currents of physical luxuries and 
concepts which poured in from the outside world. The mighty 
movement of colonization in return opened wide areas of the 
Mediterranean to Greek culture, which was ever more attractive 
to alien peoples. 

The significance of economic innovations, on the other hand, 
must not be overly magnified. The rise of the city-state may 
properly be understood only if one places it against a back¬ 
ground still predominantly agricultural; commerce and industry 
were very limited in extent and minimal in infiuence by 650 . 
Despite real technological progress, early Greece moved for¬ 
ward from a very primitive level and advanced only slowly. 
The dimensions of technical development and the formation of 
new capital were far less than those of early modem Europe. 
One notable result was the failure of the ancient Aegean to 
produce an independent, self-conscious middle class, though 
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the economic and social importance of the early modem 
bourgeoisie has, in truth, been much exaggerated for more re¬ 
cent eras. But let us strike to the heart of the matter: the up¬ 
heaval which produced archaic civilization was the product of 
many conjoined factors, each facilitating the changes in parallel 
fields. Of these forces the economic developments were only one 
element. 

This having been said, it is po.ssible to assess with greater 
surencss the economic alterations which did take place and to 
measure their significance hotli for Creek .society and for the 
economic temper of Western civilization. First among the signs 
of advance must be placed the change in economic attitudes. 
Landlords and peasants contended more fiercely over the hard- 
won fruits of the stony soil; an interest in economic gain came to 
mark all classes even though the economic sphere was not 
sharply marked off from other aspects of life. Economic mobility 
grew, for the progress of commerce, industry, and agriculture 
took place not within the Oriental framework of palace and tem¬ 
ple but in a new pattern of small-scale, relatively free enter¬ 
prise. 

Important in this respect was the great geographical ex¬ 
pansion of Greece. On the one side trade and travel to the 
Orient flourished and tied Greece ever more firmly to the course 
of history in the Fertile Crescent, On the otlier, Greek coloniza- 
tion, together with Phoenician and Etruscan trade, bound west¬ 
ern and eastern Mediterranean together indissolubly. These 
external ties and the internal dynamic quality of Greek economic 
life helped to prevent Greek civilization from sinking back into 
a semi-static, rigidly fixed structure. 

The new economic patterns were not entirely perfected by 
650 B.c. Coinage, which at once resulted from and also facilitated 
the great increase in economic mobility, appeared only in the 
last half of the seventh century. Full guarantees that the small 
peasants would remain economically independent were achieved 
at Athens, our best example, even later. True urban centers and 
non-agricultural classes were equally tardy in appearance. These 
advanced aspects do not concern us at the moment; the impor¬ 
tant problem is to sort out the initial marks of change as the 
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old, self-sufficient, tribal economy moved toward a more mobile, 
more conscious, and more complex economic outlook. 


THE ECONOMIC SPIRIT 

BEin>rD THE specific evidence of development in agriad- 
turc, commerce, and industry lies, as impelling force, a revolu¬ 
tion in economic attitudes. During the Dark ages, when men 
stniggled to survive and to hold together the tissue of society, 
the idea of economic gain or profit Iiad small scope. Its major 
manifestation then was a casual, almost involuntary reaction 
directed outward against neighboring peoples in the form of 
tribal raids for cattle, women, and other movables. As the Aegean 
world grew richer in the eighth century and as its men became 
more mobile, the conscious effort to gain economic advantage 
entered Greek life. Thenceforth the economic spirit, as it may 
be called, was an enduring force of considerable importance In 
Hellenic history. 

The emergence of this outlook seems a truly remarkable 
step when one reflects how long traditional patterns had had 
an opportunity to fix themselves. Yet the transition was per¬ 
haps easier than was the parallel rise of the capitalistic spirit in 
early modem Europe. Greek tribal society had been too simple to 
evolve the fetters of manorial and guild organization; its religious 
system did not inculcate the other-worldly, moral virtues of 
Christianity; and the upper class, while long distinguished as a 
group of landlords, was not bound by the requirements of a 
developed aristocratic code. 

In many respects modem economic students too often mis¬ 
read the nature of early Greece. We must be wary of assuming, 
on more recent parallels, that the incipient aristocrats of the 
eighth and seventh centuries were totally disinterested in eco¬ 
nomic gain. The roimded picture of an upper class which dis¬ 
dained physical labor and economic rivalry was evolved only 
later in the treatises of Plato and Aristotle and in the pious wishes 
of other authors; even then it did not entirely reflect reality. 
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Even more pen’crse is tlie concept, born of exaggerated views 
on ancient slavery, that Greek citizen bodies as a whole were 
rentier in spirit—this in a barren landscape which cannot sup- 
jwrt a great mass of non-workersl * 

If wo turn to the Homeric epics, we must find that the 
heroes delighted in idleness—when they could enjoy this 
blessing—hut they also worked. Their great distinction from 
hired laborers lay in the fact that they could employ their time 
as they wished. Often the leaders of society were supervisors, 
leaning on th(?ir staffs to watch the tilling of their fanns; yet 
Odysseus knew' how to follow a plow, and Paris l)oth tended 
sheep and helped in the building of his palace. In the simple 
social and economic world of the epic there appears no real 
prejudice against physical labor in itself, and the cunning of 
craftsmen gained the poets praise. Prestige came from valor on 
the battlefield; it also was measured in terms of household goods 
and herds. Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, told Penelope that 
her husband would long since have l)een home, "only it 
seemed to his mind more profitable to gather wealth by roaming 
over the wide earth; so truly docs Odysseus beyond all mortal 
men known many gainful ways.” * 

The step from the Odyssey to Hesiod is no less decisive in 
economic matters than in other respects already considered, 
for in the Works and Days we can first detect the conscious ap¬ 
pearance of true economic competitiveness. Early in his poem 
Hesiod graphically portrays the contest of potter with potter 
and endorses rivalry so long as it is conducted fairly; the basic 


’ Hasebroek, Trade and PoUtict, vH 
and passim; BoUcestein, Economic 
Life, 69-65 (note his qualifications, 
7 ^ 3 . » 53 ); Ehrenberg, Der Steat 
der Griechen, I, 73 (with reserves); 
and most Marxist historians. But cf. 
Heichelheiro, Ancient Economic Wls- 
tory, I, 379; Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e 
Occidente. 813-14. 

* Oduetey XIX. 362-66. Labor in epic: 
lUadVl 314; Odystey XXIII. 1780., 
V. 343, XV. 330 . A contrary to 
that of the text will be found In Fin¬ 
ley, World of Odysseus, 76-79; Andr^ 
Aymard, “L’Id 4 e de trarail dans la 


Cr^ archaique,'* Jourtuil de jwj- 
chologie, XLI (1946). 29-45, «ncl 
“Hiirarchie du travail et autarcie In- 
dividuelle dans la Gr6ce archaique,” 
Reoue tThistoire de la j^llosophie et 
d’hlstoire ginirale de 2a civilisation, 
XI (1943}. i24-46. Craftsmen: Iliad 
V. 60 ff., XV. 410-13; Odyssey XV. 
319-20. Possessions: Iliad V. 613-14, 
70S-10, XIV. 121-34; Odyssey XIV. 
100-04 »nd passim. Covetousnexs: 
Iliad V. 481: Odyssey XIII. 315-16. 
Finley, World of Odysseus, 134-37, 
overstresses the honorific aspect. 
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aim of life which he holds out to his rural auditors is hard 
labor. The purpose of this work is not drawn from an idealiza¬ 
tion of labor as such, nor is it simply to avoid starvation; the 
objective is gain. “Work is no disgrace, it is idleness which is a 
disgrace—through work men grow rich in flocks and In sub¬ 
stance—both gods and men are angr)' with a man who lives idle." 
Again and again Hesiod returns to the necessity of labor to get 
ahead; in the command to "work with work upon work” he 
virtually stutters with urgency.* 

In this emphasis Ilesiod was not exhibiting an avarice 
limited to the peasant class, for the aristocratic poets in the l>Tic 
strain who followed him knew well the conscious pursuit of 
wciilth. Poverty remained a curse, a "grievous and restless ill," 
which was more keenly felt as the j>ossibilitics of wealth and 
luxiirv grew. A lengthy fragment of Solon’s elegies catalogues 
the ways of making money—overseas trade, agricnilture, in¬ 
dustry and art, medicine and foretelling the future—and 
Solon concludes that those who are richest "have twice the 
eagerness that others have.”* The very fact that noble poets 
emphasize .so notiecahly the theme that wealth in itself is not 
onougli must lead one to suspect that many of their peers 
failed to live by the Delphic maxim, Nothing Too Much. 

Within the inherited framework of an agricultural society 
divided between landlords and small peasants, the introduction 
of economic competition must have led at times simply to the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich. In itself this result was not 
entirely without social and intellectual profit; the formation of 
new capital in eras of expansion frequently requires toughness. 
Those who claimed the surplus of society utilized their gains 
partly for the construction of temples and the embellishment of 
festivals, and even the part they devoted to their own pleasure 
aided the rise of arts and letters. Not all of the advantage, how¬ 
ever, came solely to the old upper classes. The more advanced 
areas were by now developing commercially, industrially, and 

* Works and Days 303-04, 308, 311, fragment Z 37, who quotes the Spar- 
3 fia- tan Aristidemos: "Money makes the 

^ Solon, fragment ai. See also Al- man; no pauper can be noble or held 
cteus, fragment Z 41; Theogms in honor.** 

384 fF.; Bacchylides L 171; Alcaeus, 
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agriculturally; and the dynamic possibilities which resulted 
were also seized by basically free artisans, traders, and peasants. 
While the details escape us, the rise of tliese lower classes is obvi¬ 
ous by the end of the sixth century. 

Everywhere, moreover, there were bars to overly ruthless 
competition. Much of an average Greeks life was still pas.sed 
witliin the dictates of an economy directed primarily toward 
subsistence and governed by old customs of tribal .society. 
Where the protection of these latter was weakening in the more 
progressive districts, men turned to the city-state, which in¬ 
corporated in conscious form the principle of communal 
fair-dealing or eunomia. The aristocratic code itself, as it 
evolved, came to emphasize the concept that gentlemen must 
seek other things in life in addition to wealth. Excessive, exclu- 
, sive zeal for economic advantage and the unjust use of force to 
this end were condemned by aristocratic ethics. By the sixth 
century the view that “wealth without honor* was base had 
become canonical, but its roots were far older. In the Odyssey 
overconcem for gain had been the subject of taunt when Odys¬ 
seus was accused of being "one who, faring to and fro with his 
benched ship, is a captain of sailors who are merchantmen, 
one who is mindful of his freight, and has charge of a homc- 
bome cargo, and the gains of his greed.”" 

The appearance of the economic spirit during the age of 
revolution, in sum, was both unmistakable and also restrained. 
The economic sphere was not sharply marked off from other 
aspects of human organization and governed by its own laws. 
Whether aristocrat or peasant, moreover, an ancient Greek 
had generally the good sense to try to enjoy life as it passed by. 
To comprehend his outlook, one must not approach it from the 
point of view of modem, advanced capitalistic endeavor; a 
healthful corrective is to come to know the delightfully back¬ 
ward ways of modem Hellenes, who refuse to ruin today in a 
mad scramble to gain the wealth with which to endow tomor¬ 
row. The inhabitants of ancient Greece understood quite well 

‘ Odyssey VIII. 159-64: Sappho, frag- the economic sphere in early times, 
meat 248; Fhocylides, fragment 9, cf. the critique in Trade ana Market 
puts the oz^r, first a living, then vir- in the Zarly Empires, ed. Karl Polanyi 
tue. On the limited independence of etal. (Glencoe, Ill., 1957). 
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how back-breaking was the hard pliysical toil of tlieir simple 
world, and were happy to avoid it if they could—but few were 
fortunate enough to be able to do so. Economic possibilities 
were so limited in this age and classes so static tliat the chances 
of improving one s social standing by economic advance were 
always slight. Yet all these factors only limited the exercise of 
tlie economic spirit by men wlio were basically free to change, 
and it may properly he said that conscious interest in gain 
became a part of the Greek outlook during tlie seventh century. 


THE AGRICULTURAL WORLD 


Agriculture was always the basic mode of life in the an¬ 
cient Aegean; it simply will not do to label commerce “a master 
factor in Greek expansion.”* Today Greece is still essentially 
rural, though its agricultural sectoi-s are no longer geared to self- 
sufficiency. Ancient farmers produced even less per acre, so far 
as we can calculate; they could not have supported more than 
a very small percentage of non-agricuUural population. Not until 
the fifth century b.c. did such states as Athens have a sufficiently 
favorable balance of trade, based on industry and for a time on 
imperialistic profit, to nourish a large urban population by 
means of grain bought abroad. 

The nature of the central settlements in the early poleis we 
have already examined. While men virtually everywhere lived 
together in tight clumps for the sake of mutual protection and to 


• Dunhabln, Creeks and Their Eastern 
Neighbours, 19; Glotz, Greek City, 
101-^a; and many others. The distor¬ 
tions which must ensue may be sug¬ 
gested by Young's comment. Late Ge- 
omatric Craves, 230, that the shift to 
Protoattic pottery reflected “the 
change from a feudal and agricultural 
society to an industrial and commer¬ 
cial society." But see Hasebrock, 
Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, 
44-7S, though he overstresses limits on 
trade; Bolxesteln, Economic Life; 


H. Michell. The Economics of Ancient 
Greece (ad ed.; Cambridge, 1957}. 
chap. 3 ; Heichelheim, Ancient Eco¬ 
nomic History, I, 268 ff., and works 
listed therein; Cook's picture of Old 
Smyrna, BSA, LIII-IV (1958-59), 
x 6 - 17 - 

Creek agriculture: Hasebroek, 
Griechiseke WirtschafU- und GeseU- 
schaftsgeschichte, 10-12, 75 - 77 . ttiy- 
21; Faucher, hUlanges de la sociiti 
toulousaine ditudes classiques, I 
(i946).5-*»- 
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secure unfailing water supplies through the dusty summer, 
these towns were based on agriculture. Solon reflected the 
realities of tlie late seventh century when he calculated the re¬ 
quirements for the different classes of Athens in terms of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Attic industrial and commercial elements, as 
everywhere else, were still very minor fragments of the body 
politic; one mark of Solon's extraordinary prescience was his 
deliberate effort to foster their growth.' 

Any changes in agriculture, then, whether in matters of 
technique or in landholding tenures, must be subjects of pri¬ 
mary importance in Greek history. Even before the age of 
revolution got fully under way, the countryside was awakening 
from a long winter's sleep, and a variety of important develop¬ 
ments, of which we can see only the bare outlines, affected 
virtually every aspect of farming in the more advanced areas. 

A quantitative increase in production resulted from the 
growth in population; as Hesiod observed, “More hands mean 
more work and more increase.” * That settled village life spread 
ever more widely over Greece seems clear from the archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence. Wherever possible, men exploited previously un¬ 
cultivated land, such as that which Hesiods father took up in 
Boeotia, hut in this process we cannot measure the extent to 
which land that previously had sxipported flocks was now 
turned over to crops—or could be so converted. A diminution in 
tlie place of shepherding may be inferred both from the dietary 
references of later literature to cereal consumption as against 
the abundant references to meat in the epic and also from the 
fact that flocks played a lesser role in historic literature than in 
the epic; yet on the latter point one must remember that coined 
money was now substituted as a medium of wealth. 

»The fact that tyiMts extended aid XVIII. 541 ff.; Hesiod, Works and 

to commercial and industrial elements Datjs 

does not mean that their rule relied • Works and Days 380. Howe, Trons- 

B rimarily on this element (vs. P. N. actions of the AmeHcan Philological 

re. The Creek RenaUtance (Lon- Association, LXXXIX (1958), 44-65, 

don, 1^1]); Nilsson, CGR, I, 666, argues that a considerable slUfl to 

note the dominance of agriculture in grain-raising occurred in the eighth 

religion. The Shield of Heracles century; her reading of the epic and 

(286 flf.) describes only farming and Hesloalc evidence is not completely 

hunting, though it contains a dty of compelling, 

men; d. the shield of Adrilles, lUad 
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Qualitative improvement must also have occurred. More 
people can be fed from the same amount of land if it is suitable 
for cereal crops as well as for grazing animals; quite probably 
there was also more attention to terracings drainage, and irriga¬ 
tion. The olive groves and vineyards of Greece, the importance of 
which we can establish only in the wider evidence of the sixth 
century, surely went back at least to the seventh century; Greek 
pots were not often exported empty, and the colonies fur¬ 
nished a market for oil and wine. Noticeable, too, in excavated 
sites is the great increase in the use of iron. The true Iron age 
begins not in the late second millennium, when this metal was 
first worked all across the Near East, but in and after the 
eighth century. Even in the seventh century iron spits still served 
as a medium of exchange; Hesiod’s peasants did not yet have 
iron plowshares. Improvements in technology and the opening of 
wider sources of supply—the details of which are quite unclear 
—^made iron ever more common and useful.® 

The surpluses of agricultural foodstuffs which resulted from 
improved quantitative and qualitative factors were not neces¬ 
sarily large, and could quite easily have been gobbled up by the 
producers.* That they did not thus vanish was due partly to the 
growth of political and religious machinery, which required taxes 
and sacrifices; partly to the exactions of nobles; and partly to the 
tempting wares dangled in front of the farmers by the non- 
agricultural elements. By force and by desire some peasants 
were lured into production with an eye to market as well as to 
their own consumption. What I have just defined as the eco¬ 
nomic spirit made its appearance at least as significantly and as 
early in the minds of farmers as of traders. 

The development toward economic mobility, which is 
clearly reflected in tlie Works and Days, opened a Pandora's 
box for the peasantry of Greece. By donkey and by small boat 
they might transport their tiny surpluses to the larger centers of 
population and hope to profit from their extra exertions. Hard 


• For examples, see Perachora, I, 73- 
75; Artemit Orthia, 196, 391. The 
Creek sources of iron were Laconia. 
Euboea, the Cyclades; see Heichel- 
heim, Ancient Economic History, I, 


193-97. 

iM. 1 . Finley. JRS, XLVIII (1958). 
i 6 i- 0 a; H. W. Pearson, “The Econ¬ 
omy Has No Surplus," Trade and 
Markets in the Early Empires, 320-41. 
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work and luck brought real rewards, which eiiabled the more 
supple to break out of the old framework of restricted initiative. 
The rise of the city-state, as we have seen, reflected the ability 
of the smaller farmers to maintain their position, and tliis factor 
rested partly on the presence of open markets in which peasants 
could operate independently of noble pressures. 

Still, those who sought a profit also took the risk of their 
search. The peasants grew more dependent on non-agricultiiral 
elements for iron tools and for other manufactured products. 
Insofar as old communal patterns of clan and tribe and old 
economic conventions waned, the way lay open for the richer 
and more powerful to oppress the poorer, especially since 
loans at interest became ever more common and necessary in an 
increasingly fluid world. The concepts of mortgage, transfer of 
ownership, and so on at this time were not those of modem law, 
but of two things we may be certain. Not all men held equal 
quantities of land, and peasants could lose effective control of 
their own plots (or more accurately, perhaps, their own inde¬ 
pendence) through unpaid loans and "crooked judgments."' 
In a few areas the small farmers were reduc'cd to serfdom. 
Agricultural slavery proper remained quite limited; the soil of 
Greece could rarely support the capital investment required for 
slaves. 

The glacial calm of traditional, clan-controlled agriculture 
must have broken up very quickly throughout the more devel¬ 
oped districts of the Greek countryside. Some men profited 
thereby, but others became excess baggage. A part of the sur¬ 
plus population which seems e\ident in the era of colonization 
may have been simply the product of faulty distribution of 
land, as in the splitting of small landholdings among many 
sons; • other men were displaced perhaps by the rise of olive 


* Already in Odytsey XI. 489-gi there 
occurs *’a lciero<>les$ man whose source 
of living was not large'*; cf. XIV. 
199 ff.. and Chap. 4, n- 9 (p- 130 )> 
On land title, see John V. A. Fine, 
HoroU Studies in Mortgage, Reel Se¬ 
curity and Land Tenure in Ancient 
Athens (Hesperia, Supp. IX, 1951); 
Will, R£A, LK (1957;. ia-a 4 - The 


coUectiv’ism of the Creeks on Lipari 
was essentially a curiosity: cf. Duima* 
bin, Western Creeks, 331-3®, and 
Ro^'rt J. Buck, “Comnuinalism on the 
Lipari Islands (Dlod. 5. 9. 4),*' CP, 
LiV ( 1959}, 35-39. against Thomson. 
* G. Cktz, Histoire grecque, I (Paris, 
2925), 154, and others stress this 
point 
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groves and vineyards; but many areas apparently had an ab¬ 
solute excess of population—measured in economic potentiali¬ 
ties of the period—throughout the age of revolution. 

The agricultural changes which were transforming Greece 
were perhaps economically desirable. Socially and politically 
they were dangerous. The political effects we have already seen 
in the rise of the polis, but purely political panaceas were not 
entirely effective either in curbing the avarice of the rich or in 
assuaging the problems of the poor. Commerce and industry 
siphoned off some elements of the surplus population, but this 
safety valve was not able in the seventh century—or ever 
later, for that matter—fully to release the pressures of tlie agri¬ 
cultural countryside. 


THE RISE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

The expansion of industry and commerce in the era 750 - 
650 must be placed within the whole context of contemporary 
economic life. In this light, advance in the two sectors now to 
be considered may appear to have been limited. Greece lacked 
many important raw materials, its markets could not compare 
in bread^ or richness to those of the more developed Oriental 
monarchies, and previous levels of economic activity in the 
Aegean had been extremely low. The archaic graves of Attic 
citizens in the Kerameikos are poverty-stricken interments be¬ 
side the rich, timbered chambers of contemporary Phrygian 
kings or the tombs of Saite Egypt. 

If we measure the degree of change from earlier Greek 
standards, nonetheless, Aegean material progress in the age 
was truly revolutionary. In industry and commerce the new eco¬ 
nomic spirit could find play most easily; thence the attractive 
forces of mobility and adventure could penetrate into more 
conservative sectors. The rise of commerce and industry affected 
the cultural outburst of the Aegean at the time and laid a base 
for continuing economic and pohtical changes in subsequent 
centuries. 
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In industry there can be no doubt that production in¬ 
creased appreciably, for its results are evident in our archaeo¬ 
logical record. Changes in techniques are also physically per¬ 
ceptible. Many of the innovations were imported from the 
Orient as contact with the East became more widespread and 
as the Greek world grew more able to afford tlic products of 
smiths and artists. The transfer of techniques, .such as the use 
of molds for figiirine.s, had essentially been completed by the 
late seventh century, though Greek technology continued to de¬ 
velop at a slower rate thereafter. 

The vehicle of the transfer is often argued to have been the 
movement of Eastern artisans to the Aegean, an assumption 
for which there is no proof.* In historic times the physical equip¬ 
ment of Greek life seems to have been made entirely by Greek 
artisans, apart from direct imports. Much was always produced 
within the home itself; the rest came from either traveling or 
local craftsmen. The existence of mobile workers is well shown 
in the presence of foreign alphabets on the pottery of Corinth 
and other sites, the transfer of molds for figurines from one 
center to anotlier, and the many traditions about migrant 
sculptors and architects." Skilled industrial specialists were not 
necessarily bound irrevocably to individual masters; wherever 
they ventured, they could hope for protection and commissions. 
On this basic fluiity depended in part the cultural unity of 
Aegean arts during the age of revolution. 

Besides itinerant tinkers flourished more sedentary arti¬ 
sans, who probably were far more numerous. Local craftsmen, 
working in metal, clay, leather, and wood, appear in Homer; 
by the seventh century true industrial quarters were beginning 
to emerge in the villages which clustered below Acrocorintb, 
the Acropolis, and other more advanced sites.* These industrial 
establishments were small and simply organized,' and their 

‘See above. Chap. 6, a. 5 (p. ai3)- Keatard Murakawa, "Demiurgos,** 

•Alphabets: see above. Chap. 7, a. WiHoria, VI (1957),385-415- 

a (p. 338). Mold transfer: Only, AM, 'The best illuminated is the Potters* 

LXV (1940), 68 a. a; Jenkins. Fera- Quarter at Corinth; see Agnes N. Still- 

chore, I, 331-33, 342; Karl Lehmanz^ well, Corinth, XV. 1 (Princeton, N.J., 

Hartleben, “Note on the Potnla Tau- 1&48), 10-14. 

ton," AJA. XLIII (1939), O69-71 ’Their smallness was only relative; 

(bronze mold). C£. Od. XVn. 383-66; half of the named black-figure and 
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proprietors will scarcely have ranked higher in the social scale 
than their descendants did in later Athens. 

The sedentary industrial elements must have been depend¬ 
ent to a large degree upon the nobles who governed the city- 
states. Insofar as they produced luxury items, their consumers 
were the aristocrats. The religious sanctuaries, which were cen¬ 
ters for the making of figurines and statues and were adorned 
by increasingly rich homes of the gods, were directed by 
priests from the upper classes.* Often the nascent industries 
which produced for market may have developed out of the 
household economies of the well-to-do, whose slaves might 
turn out surpluses. Yet not all the increasing product of Greek 
shops went to the wealthy part of the population, and the men 
who toiled in industry were in root far freer than their counter¬ 
parts in the Orient. 

Artisan and trader must often have been combined in the 
same person, but the ever wider dispersal of Greek wares argues 
for the existence of independent commercial channels. Inter¬ 
change of pottery and other objects had never entirely disap¬ 
peared in the Aegean during the Dark ages. At least by the 
early eighth century this local movement began to take on 
more impressive dimensions and soon reached out eastward to 
Syria and west to Italy and beyond. Besides tlie vases and their 
now vanished contents there is epic evidence. The Iliad men¬ 
tions wine, slaves, raw metals, and finished products as mov¬ 
ing into the Achaean camp before Troy or fardier afield; * trade 
references of the Odyssey are even wider. Thereafter indica¬ 
tions of seafaring stud the lyric poets. 

The flow of finished wares and raw materials in and out 
of the Aegean is visible; not so easily determined is the mode 
of trade itself. Quite evidently this early age did not know 
such advanced techniques as central markets and warehouses, 
rigid distinctions between wholesalers and retailers, or the like; 
but some modem economic historians would go so far as to 


red-figure vtses came from six facto- hiary at Acragos is a good wcample; 
ries ^loch, Griechiach^ CeachichU, cf. Dunbabio, Western Greeks, 265. 
I, i, 472). • E.g., lUed VII. 467 IX. 71-7*. 
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deny tliat interchange of goods took place within any true 
"trading” patterns. Such views are extreme, as I shall show in 
a moment; yet the figure of the enterprising, essentially eco¬ 
nomic entrepreneur must not be expected too early. In the 
epics trade was a spasmodic matter not far removed from 
piracy, an adventurous gamble carried on by the upper classes 
in a style of mutual exchange of gifts.* Even in the seventh 
century the boundary between trade and piracy seems to have 
been fluid, and the lyric poets treated any form of seafaring 
as an act of desperation. Nobles such as Solon of Athens or 
Charaxas, tlic brother of Sappho, sailed abroad either to mar¬ 
ket their home-grown produce or to see the world; peasants, 
if we may trust Hesiod, scurried briefly to sea during the sum¬ 
mer to dispose of their own products. Down to 650 it is not 
easy to find truly professional traders. The first who may per¬ 
haps be called so is Colaeus of Samos, who was blown to Span¬ 
ish Tartessus while on a westward trip and reaped a fortune 
in opening this new market.* 

While all this is true, we are not thereby justified in con¬ 
cluding tljat genuine trading instincts were lacldng. Heroes, no 
less than specialized merchants, may exhibit economic interests 
beside other motives. Elizabethan seadogs such as Drake 
traded, looted, and explored with equal enthusiasm; those ma¬ 
jor expeditions which were intended to defend England against 
Spain were managed as joint-stock operations, participants in 
which had a canny expectation of dividends.* In the sixteenth- 
century Atlantic only men of daring and independent status 
would risk their lives—or could muster the capital and follow¬ 
ers to do so. There is no reason to expect less of seventh-century 
Aegean society. Greek pots did not simply fly by magic about 

'S«e generally Finley, World of Aegean, n, 192-93- 

Odtfiteu4, 6S-73, 107-08, though he ’ Herodotus IV. 15a. Demarttus 

unoerestimates die purposeful con- traded with Etruria and settled there 

nection of gifts and trade. Seventh (Pliny, h. n. XXXV. 16, 152; Livy I. 

century: Hymn to Apollo 453-55: 34 , IV. 3; Strabo V. 2.2, C. 219, VIII. 

Hymn to Demeter 126-27; Helchel- 6.20, C. 378; et al.). See H. Knor- 
beim. Ancient Economic History, I, ring^ Emporos (Diss. Utrecht, 1926). 
224-26, 245-47; Hasebroelc, Tr^e UiuUui S. Corbett, Drake end the 
and Pohficr, 13-14, who minimizes the Tudor Navy (London, 191a), 11 , 

place of nobles in long-distance trade; 68-69. 

Thomson, Studies tn the Ancient 
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the Mediterranean, and the men who took them were, I think, 
closely interwoven with the already existent upper classes. In 
particular, we cannot safely treat the disdain for seafaring, as 
expressed by Hesiod and others, as an aristocratic disdain for 
the sea. The Aegean and other waters were dangerous; the 
Greeks admitted the fact, as have many other seafarers, and 
then gainblod, if gamble they must.* 

The date at which wandering merchants as such (em- 
poroi) and also settled traders (kapeJoi) crystallized out of 
thi.s fluid pattern cannot be fixed, but one may properly guess 
that it falls within or close to the age of revolution. By this 
point men of industrial or peasant background were probably 
learning how to seize the opportunities of trade, if usually 
only on a more local and humdrum basis; the great innovation 
in Greek commerce, as Heichelheim has observed, was to be 
the appearance of settled merchants, who were basically in¬ 
dependent of upper classes or kings.* 

To make commercial operations more supple and to en¬ 
hance the growing mobility of capital some form of standard 
means for exchange and for representation of capital became 
vital. During the age of revolution the standards remained cat¬ 
tle and ingots of metal, the latter measured partly in Oriental 
weights. In excavations, gold "dumps" or pellets and iron rods 
("spits”) also turn up. True coins appeared only after 650. The 
first, which were made of electrum on the coast of Asia Minor, 
were for large-scale trade and perhaps for payment of mer¬ 
cenaries; then states in Greece proper began to issue smaller 
silver units. The fact that only Aegina, Athens, and perhaps 
Corinth thus coined before 600 may suggest how slowly trade 
developed as an independent sector of economic life; but in 
evaluating this mighty step it must be remembered that coinage 
has also serious political and social prerequisites and over¬ 
tones.* 


*LesW, Thahtta, 36-32, 251 ff.; cf. 
J. H. TWel, on tht Hiitory of 
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Timas (Amsterdam, 1946)1 i-n* 
^Ancient Economic History, I, 251- 
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The existence of commercial and industrial links helped to 
unify Aegean culture. Their intensification accelerated the 
speed of general development. But they did not determine its 
characteristics: the place of commerce and industry in Greece 
down to 650 must not be overemphasized. While Protocorin- 
thian vases sold far more widely than had any eighth-centurv 
ware, the potters of Corinth hit their stride in international 
trade only during tlic Corinthian period proper, well after 650. 
Attic ware was scarcely exported until the last decades of the 
seventh century and did not gain wide markcl.s until after 
600.' Stone tcmple.s, large-scale sculpture, and otlier marks of 
an increasing surplus of wealth in Greece appear .scantily 
throughout the last half of the seventh century. Public works 
for the benefit of shipping began, so far as we know, with a 
quay at Delos which is dated rather insecurely to the eighth 
century and may have been intended chiefly for the festivals.* 
Moles and other harbor works turn up at Eretria and elsewhere 
in the next hundred years; but for really major engineering ac¬ 
complishments we must come down virtually to the era of 
Polycrates of Samos, in the last half of the sixth century. 


Artemi* Ortkia, 391-93. and Payne 
and Wade-Cary, Peraehora, I, 187- 
8g, 458-60. Bernhard Laum, Ifeillget 
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From such simple trade and industry, conducted on so 
small a scale, new socio-economic groups of non-agricultural 
character could not yet emerge as self-conscious, potent po¬ 
litical forces. The main centers of population in the poleis re¬ 
mained throughout the seventh century, as we have seen, pri¬ 
marily rural towns, and there is no evidence that commercial 
or industrial elements played any part in the consolidation of 
the city-state. Insofar as urban groups were to exercise a force 
in Greek lustory—and that influence must never be overem¬ 
phasized—their role could scarcely begin to be significant until 
600 or later. 

Another class in Greek economic life of which far too much 
is commonly made is that of the slaves. While we have no 
really valid evidence on slavery in the seventh century, it 
seems unlikely that this factor was of any great importance. 
The sale of captives had already been a theme in the epics; * 
and by the seventh century war and overseas trade were prob¬ 
ably producing a constant, though surely limited supply of 
human fodder. Greek agriculture never rested on slavery; 
bondsmen appeared in this sector chiefly as herders. Even in 
classic indus^ and commerce slaves played a subordinate 
role in the factories and shops of the most developed centers 
such as Corinth, Chios, and Athens. 


COLONIZATION 


"A RAVENING BELLY," said Odysscus, “may no man hide, an 
accursed plague that brings many evils upon men. Because of it 
are the benched ships also made ready, that bear evil to foemen 
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over the unresting sea/'' Raiding, looting, even trading, how¬ 
ever, were too spasmodic and too limited in effects to satisfy the 
continuing pressures which were built up in Aegean society. 
From the very beginning of the age of revolution on down into 
the sixth century the Greek world spun out many strands of 
colonies. If one measures this outburst in relation to the .size of 
the homeland, it is certainly no less impressive tlian was the 
irruption of modern Europe; the effects of the colonizing move¬ 
ment were tremendous for the rest of tlie Mediterranean, for 
Greece itself, and for later civilization. 

In dealing with the topic of colonization the modern his¬ 
torian can speak with sureness on some matters, such as the 
names and locations of the new cities, their dates of foundation 
(despite irking variations in the ancient tradition), and the 
main founding cities, Corinth, Chalcis, Eretria, Miletus, and 
others. Everything else is remarkably dark. What is the real 
meaning of the term ''parent city"? How did malcontents as¬ 
semble at a harbor, get on shipboard, and then actually estab¬ 
lish their new settlement? The complex tissue of causes and 
stimuli wliich lies behind tlie network of new Greek states along 
the coastal reaches of the Mediterranean and Black seas must be 
ferreted out from limited hints. 

The wave of expansion outside the Aegean proceeded prin¬ 
cipally at the outset from the Greek mainland and from the 
island of Euboea. In this respect and in others it links onto the 
earlier integration of the Aegean proper which was discussed in 
Chapter 4, but the new wave differed appreciably in char¬ 
acter and in speed. The spread of Greek culture during tlie Dark 
ages had been a slow process, which had rested upon cultural 
absorption of ideas from the mainland as well as on actual move¬ 
ments of peoples. Now, on the other hand, a rather abrupt out¬ 
pouring took place, on the testimony of a detailed, basically 
reliable tradition which is corroborated by physical changes in 
cultural patterns at colonized sites. 

The main vehicle of the expansion of Greek culture over 
the Mediterranean was large-scale migration. Greek settlers 
created agricultural communities like the parent city-states of 
'Odyssey XVU. aS6-^9; cf. XVII. 473-74, XV. 343-45. 
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the Aegean, not in a casual trickle but in a consciously organized, 
massive movement. From these nuclei other peoples swiftly be¬ 
gan to derive new ideas; Hellas was an ideal which men might 
admire and imitate, not a cliromosome. Yet wlnle the coastal 
population of the Mediterranean liad a generally similar inheri¬ 
tance, only rarely could it fully absorb the ever more refined 
and unique Greek culture of the age of revolution. The Gauls, 
the Etruscans, and the Romans in the west and the Lydians and 
Phrygians in tlie east afford examples of partial absorption; but 
the sole area which swung fully, if slowly, into Greek patterns 
purely by cultural processes was Cyprus.* And this was already 
partly Greek by long inheritance. 

Seeping or conquering, the Greeks found openings almost 
all the way around the Mediterranean. On the seaboard of Syria 
and Egypt more advanced political structures already existed; 
here, accordingly, the Greeks came either as traders or as mer¬ 
cenaries and lived in trading posts or camps (Tell Defenneh, A 1 
Mina). During the seventh and sixth centuries Egypt especially 
relied on the vigor of hired Greek mercenaries, but others 
roamed as far as Babylon.' Other Greeks, as we shall see, en¬ 
tered Etruria and probably the Phoenician colonies as traders 
and artisans. The major objective of migrants, however, was al¬ 
ways to found settlements of agricultural type, and for this pur¬ 
pose they needed coastal lands which were held by backward 
peoples. 

Two regions proved most attractive: the coast of the north- 


*Cjerstad, Ct/pms ExpedU 

tion, IV. a; M. Borda, “Kyprios Cha- 
rakter. Aspetti delta sctiUiira arcaica 
cypriota,” Rendteonti della Poniifica 
Accademia dl Archeologio, XXII 
(1946-47), 87-154. The sainc phe¬ 
nomenon may have occurred on the 
north coast or the Aegean; cf. the ap¬ 
parent Creek reinterpretation of na¬ 
tive rites on Samothrace (J. M. Cook, 
JHS, LXXI [1951], *46-47). On Ae 
interrelations of natives and Greeks in 
southern Italy cf. Dunbabln, Western 
Greeks, 40-47,183-88. 

^ Mercenaries: H. W. Parke, Creek 
Mercenary Soldiers from the Earliest 


Times to the Battle of Ipsus (Oxford, 
1933). 3-d; Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e 
Occidentc, 139-42. a8^o; Alcaeus, 
fragment B 16.10-11; Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, 308; Brunner, Historia, 
III (i 954 )> 118, on Egypt Naucrads: 
R. M. Cook, JHS, LXW (1946), 7a- 
73, and **Amasis and the Greeks in 
Egypt.” JHS. LVII (1937), 4*7-37; 
F. W. van Btssing, “Naucratis,” Bul¬ 
letin de la Soeldtd royale d‘arch 4 ologie 
d’Alcxandrie, XXXIX (1951}, 33-0*; 
Hasebroek, Trade and Politics, 60-66. 
who overemphasizes the place of mer¬ 
cenaries here. 
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em Aegean and the Black Sea, and the tip of Italy and Sicily. 
The first of these I shall not discuss, for the stream of coloniza¬ 
tion which flowed north was minor in strength, generally late, 
and limited in effect. Even in Chalcidice the Greek settlements 
came no earlier than the start of the westward movement; those 
elsewhere on the north coast of the Aegean were founded there¬ 
after, and the colonies on tlie Propontis went back only to about 
700; such major Black Sea colonies as Sinope got under way in 
the seventh century.* Down to 650 the main vent for Greek 
migration was southern Italy and Sicily, which deserve fuller 
study. 


Greek settlement in the West had a complex background. 
Intermittently the Aegean and the west-central Mediterranean 
shores had been in contact since daring Early Cycladic traders 
blazed the way, if indeed they were the first. By the Myce¬ 
naean period trade into this area, still spurred from the Aegean, 
attained quite noticeable dimensions, but toward 1200 direct 
connections seem to have been broken. While a little Greek Proto¬ 
geometric ware may have trickled into southern Italy, local pot¬ 
ters developed a Geometric-type ware on their own.* Not until 
the eighth century is there firm evidence that Italian craftsmen 
knew what was happening in Greece; actual Greek vases ap¬ 
pear in quantity only in the Orientalizing phase. 

By this time other peoples of the eastern Mediterranean 


< Chalddice: R. M. Cook, JHS, LXVI 
(1946), 71 - 73 , 77-78, 8a. C^cus: 
Akurgal’s excavatioiu. Fasti arenaeolo- 

r , IX (1954), no* ti 8 . Sinope: 

Alcurul and L. Budde, VorUiufi- 
ger BeriM iiber die Ausgrahungen in 
Sinope (Ankara, 1956). Rhys Carpen¬ 
ter, “The Greek Penetration of the 
Black Sea,“ A/A, LII (1948), 1-20, 
must be checked by Benjamin W. La- 
baree, "How the Greelu Sailed Into 
the Black Sea,” A/A. LXI (1957), 
a&- 33 i *n<l A. J. Graham, “The Date 
of the Greek Penetration of the Black 
Sea," BuUeiin of the Institute of Cios- 
sical Studies, University of London, 
V (1958), * 5 - 42 - A. A. lessen. The 
Creek Cohnitation of South Rxissia 


(Leningrad, 1947; Pra^e, 1951), 
seems to stress commercial motives for 
that area. Will, Korinthiaka, 127-38, 
surveys the most recent interpretations 
of the Argonauts. 

•Prologeometric: Taylour, Myce¬ 
naean Pottery, 159-68. Local G^ 
metric: Akestrbm, Der geometrische 
Stil in Italien, who dates Uie style too 
late; F. Villard and G. Vallet, “C<- 
omitrique grec, gmm^trique siceliote, 
gtom^trique sicuie: itude sur les pre¬ 
miers contacts entre Crecs et indi- 

f ines^sur la cdte orientale de U 
icile," Milai^es d’archdologie et 
iThistoire, LXVIII (1956}. 7-37; Ben- 
ton, BSA, XLVIII (1953), 364-^5. 
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were also active in the West. Phoenician traditions, as filtered 
through Greek and Roman sources, would put traders of Sidon 
and Tyre at Utica in North Africa about 1100, at Gades in Spain 
soon thereafter, and at Carthage (Qart-hadast, New Town) 
in 814. These dates have been accorded rather blind respect 
by modern scholars, though they are in themselves no more valid 
than is the variant Greek tradition wliich placed the founda¬ 
tion of Cumae as early as 1150. Not only is there no sure 
arcliacological evidence for Phoenician activity in the western 
Mediterranean until llie eiglith century, but even in neighboring 
Cyprus firm Phoenician footholds seem to have come only about 
800. If we arc to date Greek colonics largely on the basis of their 
graves and other deposits, the same principle must be applied 
to the Phoenicians; on this reasoning it must be concluded that 
significant Phoenician and Greek activity in the West began at 
the same time. The earliest datable pottery at Carthage, 
amazingly enough, is a deposit of Punic and of sub-Geometric 
Corinthian and Cycladic ware at the Tanit shrine, which can¬ 
not be put much back of 750.* From tlie physical evidence one 
might be justified in deciding that the Greeks were the first to 
reach Sicily and possibly even Spain.^ 

Whether and when the Etruscan lords came from the east- 
tern Mediterranean to the lovely rolling lands north of Rome are 
problems which need not be examined here. The important 


* Pierre Cintas, La c^ramlqug punique 
(Paris, 1950): P. Dcmargnc, RA, 6. 
ser. XXXVin (1951), 44 - 5 *; Jean 
Vercoutter, Les Objet* igyptiens et 
i^ptisanU du mobitlcr fundroire car- 
tMeinois (Paris, 1945): Edmond Fri- 
zouh, ''Une nouvelle hypoth^ sur 
la fondalion de Carthage,” BCH, 
LXXIX (1955). X 53 - 76 ; Rhys Car- 
penter, **PbwnicIans in the West,” 
A/A, LXII (1958), 35-53: Emil O. 
Forrer, “Karthaeo wurde erst 873-663 

V. Chr. geerOnael,” Festschrift Franz 
Domsetf (Leipzig, 1953). 85 - 93 * 

Cintas found nothing at Utica be¬ 
fore the eighth century, out his exca¬ 
vation was checked by ground water 
(Carpenter, A/A, LXII [1958], 4 *)* 

W. F. Albright, “Some Oriental 


Glosses on the Homeric Problem," 
A/A, LTV (1950), 160-76, and 
in the History of Culture, 37-45, ar¬ 
gues for a tenth*century beginning. 
&e generally the bibliography in Hel* 
chelheim. Ancient Economic History, 
I, 482-65; and on Cyprus, Cjersta^ 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition, IV. 2, 

436-41- 

'Sicily: Dunbabin, Western Creeks, 
20-22 (after Beloch). Spain; Carpen* 
ter, A/A, LXII (19^), 49-51; Anto¬ 
nio Carcia y Bellido, Hispania Graeca 
(Barcelona, 1948): Pedro Bosch- 
Cimpera, “La Formazione del popoli 
della Spagna,” La PoroUt del Passato, 
IV (1949), 97-129, and elsewhere 
gives an earlier date for the Phoe¬ 
nicians (the tenth-ninth centuries). 
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point is that Etruria, more than any other part of Italy, was ready 
to receive Oriental influences by alioul 750-725, and thus was 
opened to Greek artistic acliievements which were colored by 
the same Eastern dye. Even before 700 the Etruscans had 
taken over and mangled tlie Greek alphabet for their own mys^ 
terious language; Greek pottery became ever more popular; very 
soon after the Greeks had launched into full-size stone sculpture 
Etruscan artists began to follow the same molds, first alongside 
the Oriental mode and then in lieu of it. Etniscan bronze work 
and bucchero vases, in return, appeared in Greece occasionally 
thenceforth." Once the Greek sun had emerged over the eastern 
horizon, it never thereafter set so far as Italian culture was con¬ 
cerned. 

Into Etruria Greek influence came not through colonies but 
through the medium of traders and artisans, drawn by the 
native ores of the area and by the riches of its lords." Had we 
better evidence, I suspect that we might find that the Greeks 
played similar roles in the early stages of the western Phoenician 
colonies. The attractive forces of the expanding Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tion, however, would never have had so potent an effect on the 
West if there had not also been extensive settlement. 

The immediate precursor to the wave of colonization was 
apparently a thin but bold sortie by men of Odyssean stamp 
who were adventurers, even pirates, but also knew more honest 
“gainful ways.” Their origins, if we may rely on the pottery found 
in the West, were chiefly in the Cyclades. Beside island wares 
Rliodian and Cretan vases turn up early but in lesser degree, 
and Corinthian ware either appears or influences native types 
along the Greek coastal islands of the western route.' Ithacan 

•Emil Kunze, "Etniskische Bronzen 
in Ciieckenland,” Studlei to D. M. 

Robinson, I, 736-4S; Georc Karo, 

"Etnisldsches in Criechenlan^** Ar^. 
tph. 1937, 316-^; Robertson, BSA, 

XLin (1948). 103. 

•Riis, Tvrrhemka, 194, aoo; Blake- 
way, ;flS, XXV (1935), 147 '' 49 . on 
Demaiatus; Margherita Guarducci, 

*‘Iscrizioni greche su vasi locali di 
Caere," Archeologica dassica, IV 
(i 9 S»). 241-44. 


1 Will, Korinthiaka, 38-45; P*olo En- 
rico Arias, "Geometrico insulare," 
BCH, LX (1936), 144-51; Demargne, 
La CrHe didalique, 3*1-25. Thou^ 
Alan Blakeway, ‘Trolegomcna to the 
Study of Greek Commerce with Italy, 
Sicily, and France in the Eighth and 
Seventh Centuries 8.C.," BSA. XXXIII 
(1934-33), 170-208. and "Dcinara- 
to, JRS, XXV (193^, 129-49, dated 
Creek pottery too early, the priority 
of trade over settlement cannot be cn- 
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pottery reflected Corinthian styles well back into the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Cycladic motifs can also be found on Ithacan vases of 
the late ninth century, but most of the insular influence here, 
along with Cretan and East Greek pots, must be placed late 
in the eighth century. At Corcyra, which in later days was often 
but not necessarily the next stop westward, Greek vases do not 
appear earlier than in Italy itself. In Italy and Sicily proper we 
cannot on the basis of present evidence detect the presence of 
Greeks until the mid-mark of the eighth century. Even the scat¬ 
tered trailers who brought west the first vases seem to have 
sought temporary points d'oppui along the coast; the journey 
out and back was long, and the processes of trade or mutual ex¬ 
change of presents probably formal and time-consuming. 
Both tradition and archaeological evidence suggest pre-colonial 
settlements of Greeks at such western sites as Ischia off Cumae.* 
This stage lasted only a brief, if necessary moment. Politi¬ 
cal, economic, and social conditions in the Greek homeland were 
at a rare conjunction of propitious development, and large 
quantities of men were ready to enter the dangerous search for 
new homes. The reports brought back from western shores en¬ 


tirely discarded. Contra: Cook, JHS, 
LXVI (1946), 8o--6i; Villard, Gno¬ 
mon, XXV (1953), IJ, and hUlanges 
d'arcMologie et d’histolre, LXVIII 
(1956), 9-10, 19-ao. Hugo Hencken, 
"Herzsprung Shields and Greek 
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North," A/A, LXII (1958), 259-72. 
Cf. generally Dunbabin, Western 
Greeks. 

Ithaca: Robertson, fiSA, XLIII 
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couraged them to gamble in this direction; by about 730-725 
the first organized group of settlers, from Chalcis and Eretria 
combined, had pushed out westward to Cumae, as far ap¬ 
parently along the Etruscan trade route as geography and other 
factors permitted. Another group of farmers from an inland 
Corinthian village soon colonized Syracuse in Sicily. Thereafter 
new settlements followed rapidly under the au.s|^ices of Corinth, 
Chalcis, and other advanced centers of mainland and insular 
Greece. 

Tlie causes of the outpouring and the rra.sons for its success 
alike are linked with llie new forces at play in the age of revolu¬ 
tion. In the fact that colonization was predominantly agricul¬ 
tural in purpose we can see that the Greek world was still essen¬ 
tially a rurd one. Yet major stimuli were stirring men to break 
away. Some districts solved the rural problem internally (Boe- 
otia, Attica); some conquered their neighbors (Sparta); a few, 
such as Aegina, were already turning to commerce on a large 
scale. All these took no part in the wave of colonization; but 
many restless districts were ready to disgorge malcontents who 
were landless or were starving on tiny acres. Only desperation, 
one must always remember, drove men to the labors and terrors 
of overseas settlement. Fortunately, ample plains lay open along 
western shores, better watered than those of Greece but sharing 
essentially the same climate; in site selection agricultural advan¬ 
tages were generally preferred over commercial possibilities.* 

Leadership was equally important. This was furnished by 
members of the upper classes who had been ejected in the fac¬ 
tional strife of the homeland states or were uneasy under the 
pressure for conformity in the new polis patterns; many, no 
doubt, were simply adventurous. Neither leaders nor followers, 
however, could have won footholds in the West so swiftly and 
so widely if they had still acted within the old tribal frame- 


• Aubrey Gwynn, **1116 Character of 
Greek Colonization," JHS, XXXVni 
(1918). 88 - 133 ; other bibliography in 
Heichelheim, Ancient Economic His¬ 
tory, I, 494-97; R. M. Cook, JHS, 
IXVl (2946), 84-66, a balanc^ sur- 
v^; Roebuck, Ionian Trade and Col- 
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work of life. A prerequisite for Greek colonization, taken by 
and large, was the emergence of the tight bonds of communal 
lo\'alty and willingness to co-operate which marked the city- 
state. 

The outward token of this unity, wliich guaranteed success, 
was the new phalanx form of military organization; for, like 
the small hands of Europeans who boldly penetrated Old and 
New Worlds in the early modern porio<l, the Greek colonists had 
a superior military technique. Led by an oikistes, the settlers 
^cre able to fight and win, and then to maintain their domi¬ 
nance over far larger mjisscs of native tribesmen. In doing so, 
the CJrecks of each colony had to rely mainly on their own re¬ 
sources. Most of the new settlements were independent city- 
states unto themselves,^ and colonics rarely received (or wel¬ 
comed) extensive reinforcements once they had divided up 
their lands. 

Behind and implicit in all these factors is the general spirit 
of the age of revolution. Its dynamic force impelled the colonists 
in the first place. Its conscious analysis of problems led men to 
conceive the possibilities of plunging overseas. Its sense of order 
and structure gave them the forms in which they could succeed. 


EFFECTS OF GREEK EXPANSION 

So GREAT a movement as that which occuiTed in the age 
of colonization must feed the forces by wliich it was nourished. 
Inasmuch as the reciprocal effects of colonization on the home¬ 
land fell largely after 650, they cannot be considered at length 
here; but we must note at least their tendency to intensify earlier 
economic and social tendencies. The results of colonization, 
moreover, underwrote the dynamic quality of Greek civilization. 

Economic interest and personal mobility had been pre¬ 
conditions of the colonizing spirit; both in turn were enhanced 
by the movement of large numbers of Greeks overseas. Such 

* Note the qualificatioos of Gwynn, babin, Western Greeks, 56. 

JHS, XXXVlll (1918), 1 15-17; I>un. 
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specialized products of home agriculture as olive oil and wine 
gained ever wider markets. Incense, fine and cheap vases, 
metal wares, textile products, and other processed items went to 
the colonies, which sent back largely raw materials; Greek 
trade began to assume an air of mass interchange for the hrst 
time in Mediterranean history.* The great swell of Aegean in¬ 
dustry and commerce came after the colonies were abundant 
and well established, and was at least partly connected with this 
source of demand. The colonies, too, though initially agricul¬ 
tural, inevitably served as focuse.s of trade with the natives 
roundabout. In this function the Greeks seem, to judge from our 
knowledge of sonlhem Russia, to have remained passive; * 
native traders came to acquire the new wares and passed these 
tempting items far inland. With the wares went, at least in more 
advanced areas, ideas as well. Rome had become a city-state 
and was taking over Greek cults by alx)ut 6oo; inland Segesta 
in northern Sicily had turned itself into a virtually Greek city 
by 500; and the native Sikel cultures in eastern Sicily were yield¬ 
ing by this date.^ 

Politically, the wave of colonization produced double-edged 
effects at home and in the new Hellas. On the one hand the 
recognition of Hellenic unity was greatly fostered. Though each 
colony, as a rule, went out from one home state, with its 
blessings (expressed in a permission to take its sacred flame 
and gods), with leaders drawn from its aristocracy, and per¬ 
haps with its material support, some bands of settlers were drawn 
from several areas. More important, the coastal strips of settle¬ 
ment were a crazy-quilt intermixture of Chalcidian, Corinthian, 
and other origin, and their harbors seem to have been open 
equally to any traders. By the late seventh centuiy Corinthian 
pottery was dominant everywhere in the West, but in the sixth 
century Corinth had to yield to Attic competition, which per¬ 
haps made its way largely via Ionian trade channels.* While 

• This has often been treated; the de- 1950/4, ai-25 (summarized In Histo- 
tails may be found in Dunbabin, ria, II [1953], ido). 

Wettem Greets, aii-58. See Cook, »Brea, Sicily, 159-60; Dunbabin, 
JHS, LXVI (1946), 86. Western Gree^, 95-112,171-^3. 

•A. I. Tjumenev, "Chersonetskle ft- •Blakeway, BSA, XXXIII (1932-33), 
judy V, VestnA Drevnej Istroii, *04-07; Dunbabin, Western Greets, 
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colonists felt some reverence toward a parent state as they 
looked homeward, they were far more attracted to the interna¬ 
tional festivals which were emerging in the period. The promi¬ 
nence of the Olympic games owed much to the fact tliat Olym¬ 
pia could easily be reached from the western settlements. So, 
too, the easy access to Delphi from the Corinthian Gulf fostered 
the glory of Apollo’s oracle among the western states, which 
lined its Sacred Way with their treasuries. Botli of these shrines 
attracted even non-Greek dedications by Etruscans and Ro¬ 
mans.* 

Although a sense of international unity, particularly on cul¬ 
tural and religious matters, was intensified by the process of 
colonization, the other tendency of political activity in the 
seventh century was also fortified. Political localism grew, and 
the rivalry of the city-states became more conscious. Abroad, 
die colonies were independent of each other and grew rich 
swiftly. Mutual suspicion and envy had abundant opportunity 
to become so irreversibly fixed in the new states that diey fell 
to interstate warfare as fiercely as did the homeland in the 
sixth and fifth centuries. Against tlie relatively powerless natives, 
even against the more developed Phoenicians and Etruscans, 
they could maintain themselves though divided; but in the end 
the internecine struggles of the western Greeks paved the way 
for their conquest by the simpler, more solid power of Rome. 

At home, too, the seventh and sixth centuries witnessed 
ever sharper antagonisms, and international relations sloped 
downward toward that status of continual tension reflected in 
Plato’s observation (Laws 626a): “Every city is in a natural 
state of war with every other, not indeed proclaimed by heralds, 
but everlasting.” In this dismal development the role of over¬ 
seas spheres of influence and trading interests was quite sec- 


226^17; Riis, Tyrrhenika, aoi, based 
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ondary. As the poleis crystallized out of tribal sewiety, their 
edges, metapliorically speaking, became sharper, and sparks 
resulted more easily when such states clashed. The increase in 
population, moreover, made each arable acre ever more vital; 
the bloody, long-protracted Lclantinc war between Chalcis and 
Eretria was fought over a tiny plain. The interest of Tluicydides 
and other later writers in sea-based empires must not lead us 
into the mistake of interpreting early Creek liistory in terms of 
thalassocracies.* 

Nonetheless, the new factors implicit in commerce and 
colonization were not utterly unimportant, nor was the policy 
of tlie city-states determined solely on agricultural ba.s<-s. If 
Corintluon trade dominated tlie West eventually, political as well 
as commercial and artistic factors may have playe<l their part.* 
Herodotus and Thucydides both indicate that many stales far 
afield from Euboea were drawn into the Lelantine war. While the 
distant powers, such as Samos and Miletus, or Corinth and 
Megara, had local reasons for antagonism, their rivalries would 
scarcely have meshed in the Lelantine war had commercial tics 
and hostilities not exerted significant influence in the later 
seventh-century Aegean.* As commercial connections between 
colonies and homeland intensified, every event, internal or ex¬ 
ternal, tliencefortli reverberated tluoughout the Mediterra¬ 
nean; every pressure or intrusion from outside affected in some 
degree the whole of the Greek world. “Greece lies scattered 
in many regions,” rightly observed a later Hellene.* 

Even more powerful than the economic, political, and so¬ 
cial pressures which resulted from colonization were its effects 
on the course of Greek civilization. Geographically the Hellenic 
outlook expanded from its initial cradle—a tiny area embracing 
no more than the southeastern districts of Greece proper and the 
adjacent islands—to an astoundingly broad stage which reached 
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VI (1957), 161-64. 
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from the Tyrrhenian to the Black Sea. The earlier kernel, the 
Greek mainland, remained dominant; but the historian of ar¬ 
chaic Greek culture must keep his eye on developments in east¬ 
ern and western outliers. The Ionian settlements, already under 
way, grew rich and powerful; in Sicily and Italy Greek civili2a- 
tion struck finn roots. From the sixth century onward botli 
fringe di-stricts added intriguingly different variations to ar¬ 
chaic culture in philosophy, art, literature, religion, and even 
political concepts.'' 

From the wave of colonization, finally, Greek civilization 
derived one of its most important stimuli to continuing evolu¬ 
tion. Not only phy.sical bodies but also historical societies tend 
to remain at rest, or to follow constant courses; the explana¬ 
tion of variable velocity in human development is one of the 
most serious problems in historical mechanics. For centuries 
Greek life had moved slowly, and the forces of tradition had full 
opportunity to harden their control over men’s ways. Then men 
broke out of inherited patterns in the late eighth and the seventh 
centuries; and, while establishing a basically solid new founda¬ 
tion for their culture, continued to advance with remarkable 
rapidity. The process was neither easy nor automatically suc¬ 
cessful; a factor of major importance lay in the shocks and the 
breaks from old ways implicit in the movement of relatively 
large numbers of Greeks about the Mediterranean. Thereafter 
Greece lay open to spurs from every direction, and in return 
could transmit its achievements to many foreign regions. 

The archaic pattern of life was not to last forever, for or¬ 
ganized forces of change had been built into its structure. In 
part these forces derived from ancestral stimuli, which had been 
set free by the age of revolution, but in part they were new 
products of the economic forces we have considered in this 
chapter. Greek colonization emphasized the dynamic elements 
in Aegean society; the major Greek states, moreover, gained 
resources for an ever richer cultural life in the interchange of 
finished products and raw materials with the colonies. The eco- 

‘ Mazzarino, Fra Orienta e Occidente, der btldenden Kunst Ciosscriechen- 
18-20. adumbrates an interesting con- lands," Anifle und Abenaland, II 
c«pt of poles. Sec on the West espe- <1946), 114-39. 
cially ETnisl Langlotz, “Wesenszuge 
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nomic spirit flourished in this clime. Commercial and industrial 
classes were not in tliemselves significant forces during the 
great changes of the age of revolution proper, but eventually 
the growtli of these elements made them powerful enough to 
demand political, religious, and cultural recognition. At that 
point the marvelous synthesis we know in classic, democratic 
Athens was ready to dawn. 
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The crkat wave of overseas expansion is a fitting terminus 
for a study on the origins of Greek civilization. Hellenic culture 
was by now a seaworthy bark, able to sail anywhere; in most of 
the ports to which it came it was highly welcome. 

This was not the first movement which had set inhabitants 
of the Aegean into restless endeavor. From Neolithic days, if not 
before, the area had seen migrations, though most of these had 
pushed into, rather than out of, the Aegean basin and had per¬ 
haps been more productive in terms of ideas than of ethnic shifts; 
the most notable precursor of the liistoric colonization was rather 
the widely ranging excursions of Mycenaean folk. But the expan¬ 
sion of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. had been an 
abortive experiment, cut short by the upheavals at the end of 
tlie Bronze age. The outliers which had been scattered abroad 
largely lost contact with the Aegean, which in turn sank into 
isolation. 

If the swarming which now occurred was greater and more 
enduringly influential, its causes must be sought abroad and at 
home. The areas of western Europe to which the Greeks came in 
the eighth century had advanced remarkably during the I-ate 
Bronze and Early Iron ages. They were ready to accept outside 
influences more continuously as well as on a higher plane. The 
Greek impetus in this direction was reinforced by other ave¬ 
nues of Eastern influence such as the Phoenicians and perhaps 
also the Etruscans. 

Native Greek development during the dim centuries from 
1100 to 750 also played a major part in ensuring that the historic 
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wave produced greater effects tlian had llie M\ cx*iiaeaii expan¬ 
sion. That earlier process moved from a land which Ijad itself 
but recently attempted to graft the Nfinoun achievenieiils onto 
its poverty-stricken inheritance from the Middle llclladic period; 
the Mycenaean economic and political structure rested, super¬ 
ficially at least, u|X)n an effort to ape Oriental monarchy. His¬ 
toric colonization, on the other hand, was the outpouring of a 
unified Aegean world, which hud built by imcon.seious evolu¬ 
tion a .strong cultural and social system and which was itself 
ready to absorb n<*w stimuli from cast and west. In the estab¬ 
lishment of the new c'olonics are smiinual up the <*cononiie de¬ 
velopment, social stability, and i>olilical progress of the age in 
which Greek colonization einergt'd; through this vehicle tlu* cul¬ 
ture of Hellas, steadily advancing in quality, could be s[)read 
outward. If Greece was now, as earlier, a mediator between the 
Orient and Europe, it had rcfiiicxl its inheritance into a noble 
structure of virtually new stamp. 

From this period forward Greek history entered upon ever 
more complex ways. Italy, Greece proper, Asia Minor, and the 
Orient all interacted politically. Internally, economic and social 
development continued; the resulting tensions and forces af¬ 
fected many aspects of life. The cultural evolution of tlic Aegean 
had been well and truly launched on an ever more conscious 
road, aspects of which we have examined in the rise of Orien¬ 
talizing pottery, stone sculpture, the temple, and tlie lyric; in 
these areas refinement and complexity proceeded apace into the 
manifold achievements of the late archaic and classic eras. Our 
information, as a result, becomes ever more abundant, though 
never so full as historians of these later ages might desire. 

The subse<|uent development has often been discussed, and 
its main outlines at least are reasonably secure. Here I need not 
carry the story of Greek civilization further; even to sketcli the 
fascinating history of the sixth century would be both pre¬ 
sumptuous and of little utility. Let us turn back to sve ex¬ 
actly what had occurred, first and primarily in the age of 
revolution and then more briefly in the era when Greek civiliza¬ 
tion was founded. 

The preceding chapters have examined analytically the 
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many aspects of the miracle which I have termed the age of revo¬ 
lution; Init at the end of the account a sensitive student may 
well feel that the explosion is tinged with the incredible. During 
the century from 750 to 650—or, to hazard greater precision, 
principally in the brief decades from 720 to 680—the Greek 
world \siLs gaK'anized into an interlocked revolution which af¬ 
fected evoiy aspect of its structure. Nowhere, true, were the new 
patterns fully fashioned by 680; but by that date their basic 
outline was clearly visible. 

The revolution was of many parts, but all expressed a com¬ 
mon intellectual change. Accordingly the same major forces ap¬ 
pear whether we turn to the arts, to letters, to religion, or to 
political, social, and economic institutions. This fact is fortunate, 
for often the evidence for a single aspect is weak. The period 
lies on the first fringe of historic times; but the hints which 
emerge in any field bear striking resemblances to those in adja¬ 
cent areas. 

The underlying event was a crystallization of the still in¬ 
choate promise of Greek culture in the Dark ages. This event 
took place on simple lines. Archaic Greece was still not far re¬ 
moved from barbarism, and in any case its geographical endow¬ 
ment was not one of material riches; but would the miracle have 
occurred amid opulence? In literature, in the arts, even in 
politics, tlie Greeks refined very limited forms which their genius 
selected as vehicles for almost limitless achievements. Selection 
and refinement were now virtually conscious processes. 

Tlie men who achieved so much were clear and logical in 
thought, but they were not passionless monsters. Only by im¬ 
posing upon themselves the tyranny of form and type and by 
restricting individual license for the communal good were the 
Greeks able to master the threats of anarchy. The victory was 
barely won. Whether we turn to the physical testimony of Proto¬ 
attic pottery or open our ears to the outcries against aristocratic 
exploitation, we can see that men came close to shattering all the 
bounds of earlier customs. Had they done so, the capabilities of 

measured in the 
deepest historical terms, was twofold. On the one side the Greeks 


Aegean civilization would Imve been blasted. 
The achievement of tlie age of revolution, 
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evolved a sense of individual, conscious meditation; and there 
emerged a concept of the political importance of the individual, 
which was safeguarded by the justice of the political system. 
Yet also men agreed to subordinate individual passions and aims 
within a commonly accepted stnicture of life and thought. 
Greece was deeply fortunate in that its greatest revolution took 
place, first, in a period when its internal system was still simple; 
and, secondly, at a time when the Aegean was not yet under 
severe external pressures. 

Wherever we turn in the age, we must sense its decisive im¬ 
portance in spurring the Creeks to enduring creativity; yet 
more, tlic achievements of the era were a firm foundation for 
many basic qualities of Western civilization. One example may 
suffice, which has been admiralty sketched in Sir Kennctli 
Clark’s The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form; the Greek artistic 
concept of the nude human figure which was created in the 
seventh century u.c. has dominated European artistic thought 
down to the present generation. When even a sober historian 
generalizes about the age of revolution, his pen unconsciously 
moves into a range of forceful terms not always approved in 
Clio’s trade—“genius,” “miracle,” and "aclncvcment” have in¬ 
evitably crept into the preceding paragraphs. 

For their use I do not apologize—the significance of the age 
of revolution in human history requires no less—and yet such 
words can be dangerous. Too often they have been used to mask 
an unwillingness, or inability, to penetrate to the hidden springs 
which drove the Greek w'orld. These springs, nonctlieless, can 
be found; or, at the least, the search conducted in this volume 
has been devoted to that end. 

In explaining the age of revolution one must pay due atten¬ 
tion to Oriental stimuli. By the eighth centiuy the East, no less 
than the western Mediterranean or Hellas itself, had progressed 
far beyond the level of the Late Bronze age; development there 
had been far greater, partly because civilization was more 
deeply rooted and had bent rather than broken in the upheavals 
of the late second millennium. The lure of Oriental culture, al¬ 
ways tempting to less civilized areas, had been much enhanced 
by the cosmopolitan, graceful form it had assumed in the ninth 
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and eighth centuries. That Eastern influences actually had a 
continuing eflFect on the Greek world from 800 onward is abun¬ 
dantly testified in the history of the alphabet, the appearance of 
Oriental-type monsters and mythical creatures, and many other 
artistic changes during the eighth and seventh centuries. 

These forces, however, are not primary. Change was already 
under way in the Aegean before Eastern contacts were resumed 
on a significant scale. This basic point can be shown both from 
the Dipylon pottery and from the Iliad; Oriental stimuli can at 
best be used to account for the degree of speed with which de¬ 
velopment took place and for some of the avenues in which 
native enthusiasm spilled out. Tlie Aegean down to this point 
had been an enclave, which turned outward to the Orient and 
gained inspiration thence because if so desired. Never again 
was tlie situation to be true in Greek civilization. After tlie 
resumption of ties with the Orient and the sowing of colonies 
over the western Mediterranean and Black seas the Aegean 
homeland was ine.xlricably bound up witli the rest of the ancient 
world and endured now Persian, now Roman onslaughts. The 
favorable stars which shone down on Greece at the end of the 
eighth century were a unique constellation. And the Greeks were 
amazingly able to use their light. 

The sources of Greek progress lay within Hellas itself. By 
tlic latter decades of tlie eighth century these forces had gath¬ 
ered enough momentum to break forth in a volcanic, awe-inspir¬ 
ing rush; but before this event lay centuries of slow evolution, 
which have here been called the Dark ages. These years, like 
many dim eras, must exercise one!s imagination—what mighty 
energies must have Iain, coiled in outward sloth, in the men 
of the early Greek world! Later centuiies, indeed, made of this 
age a period of mythical fantasy, and so it still often appears in 
historical works. But myths and folklore are poor tools to employ 
in the search for the true quality of the Dark ages; we are now, 
at last, fortunate in having surer guides in the outwardly dull 
pages of archaeological reports. Vases themselves can feed that 
imagination which must be part of the historian's equipment, 
provided always that we make use of the ceramic evidence with 
judicious understanding. 
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In the second section of this volume an attempt has been 
made to elicit the meaning of the physical material which has 
survived from the era 1100-750 and, secondarily, to fit within this 
framework whatever evidence of value may be drawn from the 
survivals of religious, social, and political customs and from 
the Homeric Iliad. The historian must consider everything else 
first and only then may venture to form tentative deductions 
from the timeless world of the epic. 

The picture which results for the Dark ages is one of very 
slow change after the terrific upheaval at the end of the Late 
Bronze era. In the evolution of Protogcometric and then Geo¬ 
metric pottery we have the surest guide to the tempo of develop¬ 
ment and can detect the drawing together of the Aegean basin 
into a common frame of culture, albeit marked by local differen¬ 
tiations which became ever more clear. Linguistic and tradi¬ 
tional evidence, however, tends to corroborate the general pic¬ 
ture presented by the pottery. 

In studying the Dark ages I have drawn attention not only 
to the main lines of evolution but also to the highly interesting 
problems involved in the tempo of development and its sources. 
Periodization is always a difficult problem in history, for the 
men of any age do not suddenly and casually decide that they 
will live in different fashion from their fathers. Yet there are true 
watersheds. 

The greatest of these was the deeply significant change 
which can be dated approximately to the eleventh century. Tlien 
Protogeometric pottery appeared, rather suddenly and rather 
broadly over several mainland districts of Greece. More was in¬ 
volved in the change of potters' outlooks than might appear at 
first sight: this is the point at which Greek civiliziition emerged. 
The men who took the crucial steps did so largely out of the 
sheer necessity of establishing a new order of life, if their society 
was to continue to exist as a viable form. They drew almost en¬ 
tirely on the past in doing so; there are no signs of external in¬ 
fluence at this point of time. But let us be perfectly clear: 
neither the Mycenaean world nor the earlier stagc.s, which 
were sketched in the first two chapters, are in themselves 
Greek, in the sense in which we apply that term to historic 
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Aegean culture. When we probe back from classic and ar¬ 
chaic aspects of that culture, we find uninterrupted continuity 
as far as the beginnings of Protogeometric style, but no further; 
the turning point was the eleventh century. What then occurred 
was a veritable “jump,” unpredictable in one sense, yet explica¬ 
ble in rational terms once it had occurred. 

The liistorian who studies the progress of early Greece 
may justly feci that it is a story which makes sense and that it 
can now be surveyed in its main lines. Much remains to be dis- 
c*overcd; and the efforts which may be made t(xlay on the basis 
of evidence now at hand will prove faulty ere long. Still, the 
student may hope to put his fingers on some of the basic forces 
wliith directed the story, or in the search to stimulate others to 
tliiiik more deeply. The emergence of Greek civilization is a sub¬ 
ject whicli will endle.ssly fascinate its modem heirs who live 
within the stream of Western culture; an outlook which could 
already by the eighth century produce the Iliad or so marvelous 
a v;isc a.s tlic Dipylon amphora illustrated in Plate 11 was one of 
amazing potentialities. Anyone who is aware of the difficulties 
involved in its rise may justly marvel the more at its results. 
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167-9, 171. 200, 231. 258-9, 271, 
294, 315, 335, 350, 361; character¬ 
istics, 38. 90, 103. 109, 183-s, 
251-2, 294-9, 325, 381-2; Inde¬ 
pendence, 40-1, 93, 116-18, 148, 
194. 199, 220; stages. 77-8, 103, 
142-3. 147-8, 185, 190, 292-3, 
380-5 

Creek history: sources of, 16, 33-4, 
101-2,138,147,191,383-4 (physi¬ 
cal), 34 (linguistic), 46-7 (tradi¬ 
tion). 108 (survivals), 130 (an¬ 
thropology). 157-60, 171-2. 384 
(literary); explanations of, 18, 20, 

34-5. 39-40, 69-74, 103-s 186, 
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Greek history (coniitmed) 

192-4. 377* 382-5; tempo of, 102, 
224-5, 230, 234, 268, 384: see also 
chronology, geography, internation¬ 
alism, localism 

Greek language, 34-5, 48, 53, 114, 
119-22; logical quality of, 35, 121, 
298 

Greeks, see population 
griSn, 259,281-2 
Gyges, 68n, 272 


Hacilar, 15,19 

Hebrews, 192, 198-^, 326; difference 
from Creeks, 201, 285, 296, 30X, 
315* 344 

Hecataeus, 110.219 
HeUadic, see bronze 
HeUenization, 111-15, 145 - 8 * 387. 

370. 374 
Hellespont, 51 

Heracles, 159, 261, 284, 289-91, 319. 
328 

herding, see nomads 
Hermus River, 8 

Herodotus, 67, 68n, 211, 219; cited, 
9,109,212 

heroes, 110,188,185, 274,282,290-1, 
304, 347. 35a; cult of. 175. 319. 
328 

Hesiod. 268, 273, 275, 3x0, 313. 3 * 7 , 
338-7, 363; Eoiae, 169, 271, 303; 
Theogony, 169, 270-2, 279, 290; 
Worh and Days, 269-70, 278, 299, 
310-11,314, 35 a- 3.357 
hexameter, 152, 162, 185. 264n, 273 
Hittites, 32, 42, 51, 59, 88, 87. 196 
Homer, 160, 183, 180, 183-6, 299, 
327; as historical source, 46-7,157- 
60; see also Jliad, Odyssey 
Homeric Hymsis, »6$n, 34511 
hoplite, 332-3 

horses, 31. 34, 140,151, 179-80, 234, 
A 39 , 353. > 59 : aristocratic pride In, 

133,155.30s 

houses, 14, 37, 79, 81, 107, 247-8, 
252,320 


Ida, Mount (Crete),205 
idealism, 259-60,294-6 
Iliad, 151, 153, 154. 157-85. 184. 
265-8. 282, 327; cited, 124, 213, 
* 77 - 9 . 288, 303, 307, 321, 336, 361 
incense, 208, 236,374 
individualism: rise of, 273-6, 278.291, 
* 9 S> 300. 309, 318-17; limits on. 
274-5. *79-80, 296, 301, 310-11. 
322-3,344.348 

Indo'Europcans, 25-6, 29, 31-2, 34. 
58, 62, 120; modem overemphasis 
on. 20, 70-3. 93«* 1 *9. 130. 13*. 
136,182.192,245 

industry, 27, 359-61, 374; limits of, 
339-40, 349. 356. 364-5; •ee also 
artisans 

internationalism, 115, 190, 290, 297, 
307-8. 338, 345, 360, 364, 374-5; 
see also localism 
lolkos, 50,61 

Ionia, 112-15. 1*1-*. I98n, 209, 
*18-17, 335,377 

iron, 7*. 79, 82, 87-8, 138, 332, 357, 
363 

Italy. 50, 65. 88. 98, 116, 227-8, 
368-7*, 377 

Ithaca, 97. 116, 169. 245, 370-1 
ivory, 37. 43 , 45 . 5 *, 117 . 197 ; eighth- 
century, 175. 177, 189, 191, 201. 
*05,207-9,216, 254,307 


Jericho, 14.15 

|ustice, 128-9. *68-70, 285-6, 320-2. 
342-4; see also law 


Karplxi, 81-3,128,248 
Kerameikos, 84-90,92,96-7,117,138, 
*41. * 53.359 

kingship: Oriental, 24, 42, 195, 198- 
200, 326; Minoan, 37; Mycenaean, 
45 - 9 . 55 . 01 ,1*5-8, 173 ; Creek, see 
bosileus 
Korakou, 32 
kore, 259 

kouros, 190.256,259 
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luitd tcmire, ^S-^, 343, 357-9 

liingtmge. non*Gr?ck, 29,115,119-20; 
see also Greek language, Indo-Eu¬ 
ropeans 

law, 275, 342-3; see also ethics, 
ju;>ticc 

leagues, 127.338 
Lciantinc war, 268,347.378 
Lemnos, 23.119 
length of life, 137,312-13 
I^nia, 14. 23,27,28, 33 
Leslms. 23,113,121.308 
Linear A and B. 34. 39, 47 -^ 

119 

Hons, 151, 162, 202, 259 . 282-4 
liternhire, 261-4, 275-7, 297: oUo 
Archilochus, epic, Hesiod, lyric, et 
al 

localism, 9,26,108,121,146,171,191, 
297; in art. 57, 98. 119. » 45 . * 39 . 
258; in politics. 127, 129. 319. 3 *S> 
338. 345 . 375-6 

lower classes, see pcasanb, slaves. 
thetes 

luxury. 42-3, 79. 189-90, 307, 344s 
limits of, 359. 381 
Lycia, 29 

Lydia, 116, aio-11,227. 308,335,367 
lyric poetry, 262, 273-6, 280,284,353 


Macedonia, 7, 10. 11, 33. 50. 6s 116 
Maeander River, 8 
magic, 179. 183, 279 
Malthi, 32,44,61 

man: Geometric view of, 153, 167-9, 
180, 183-5, *54. *56. *66-7; sev¬ 
enth-century view of, 244, 259-60, 
274-6, 280, 290-1, 298 
Mantiklos figurine, 170,256-7 
marble, 8,258 

Meander, 19, 140, 14*. 18s * 33 . *34 
Mediterranean myth, 69-71, 2510, 
265n 

Mediterranean Sea. 10, 11, 37* 
Megara. 123.159. 347.376 
megoron, 20n, 28, 56, 7*. 81,173.248 
Melos, 14,28,170 
mercenaries, 219, 307^. 308. 367 


merchants, see commerce 
Mersin, 15, ig, 23 

hlesopotantia, 8, 24, 32, 33, 37, 42, 
160, 167-9, 195-202, 29a, 324 
metals, 27-8,49-50. 52,85, 87-8,208, 
374; 2 S sources of pottery, 23, 93n, 
201, 236, 245; see also bronze, cop¬ 
per, gold, iron, silver 
Metopes on pottery. 91-2,140 
Midas, 211 

migrations, 11-12, 19-20, 30-4, 58, 
65; effects of, 16-18, 34-5, 111, 
114-15. 196; within Aegean, 25-6, 
80-1, 103-4; see also colonization 
Miletus, 51, 6on, 113, 304, 366, 376 
military, see phalanx, wars 
Minoan civilization, 36-9; survivals 
of, 82-3,108,173,1S2 
Minyan pottery, 33,104 
monsters in art, 180, 197, 207, 208, 
a8o-a. 284 
mother-right, 136 
music, 263 

Mycenae, 42-3,48,55, 58,6o-i, 64-5. 

319 

Mycenaean civilization, 39, 41, 43-58, 
109: survivab of, 43, 49, 81, 83,93, 
105,108,140,163-5,173. **o. *44; 
collapse of, 58-64, 73-4, 79-80,105, 
126,186 

mytholop', 16, 46, 157-63. 169, 181, 
213, 279, 319; representations in 
art, 154. 158, 163, 235, 261, 289. 
298; connections with East, 165-7 

Naucratis, 219, 227, 367n 
Nea Makrl, 14 
Neolithic age, 13-21 
Nikandre (statue), 253,257 
nomads. 8, 31. 35, 80, 130. 210, 356 
Nordic myth, see Indo<Europeans 

Odt/ssey, 158, 160, 184, 264-8: died, 
180. 213, 278, 279. 303. 3*1. 336. 
35*. 354.361 
oikos, see family 
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Olympu, 107,133,155, ao6, ass, 257 . 
083,308 

Olympic games, 87,375 
Olympus, Mount, g. 181, 377, a^o. 

306,330 

Orchomenos. 33,32,43.93 
Orient, 8-9, ii, 15; connections with 
pre-Greek Aegean, la, 15-16, ai, 
24, 28, 37, 51-3. 58: early clvilira- 
tlon in, 24,42,195-6,224; inBuence 
on Creek civilization, 70, 165-71, 
177,18a, 192-4. 236-7.25*. 254 - 5 . 
a8o, 289, 293-4, 360, 382-3: cou- 
nections with Greek Aegean, 96, 
116-17,191, 204-20; civilization in 
first millennium, 142, 196-203 
Orientalizing pottery, s€« pottery 


painting, 245-6; see aiso pottery 
palaces, a8, 36-^. 39 . 43 . 45 . 48, 5 ®. 

84.105, lad, 18a, 201 
Paleolithic age, 13,18 
Palestine. 11,42, 59, aoi 
Pamphylia, 117 

panhellenlsm, see internationalism 
papyrus, 5a, 91,170, ao8 
Paros, 240,273 

peasanb, 9, 48. 131-2. 3 **-* 5 . 334 . 

343 . 353 - 4 . 357 - 8 ,36a 
Pelasgians, 119 

Peloponnesus, 9, 12, 14, 63, 121, 206, 
257 

Perachora, 170, 189, 208, 249. 254 
perfune, 52,236 
Fenian empire, 42,199 .333 
Fhaestus, 36 
phalanx, 332-4. 337.373 
Fheldon, 68,347 
philosophy, 272, 306 
Phoenicia, 192-3, 196-7, a02, 205-8. 
324; trade with Greece, 166, 212- 
15; in West. 369. 375 . 379 
phratiy, 125,134,316 
Phrygia, 87, 116, 170, 210-11, 335, 
359 .367 
phyZe, see tribe 
pins, 79.88,144 
piwey. 38, 45 . 308,362 


poetry, sec epic, lyric 
Poliochni, 23.28 

pdis, 124-s. 301. 308-9. 318-20, 
324-5. 330. 335-48. 373 . 376 
political organization, see l/asilcus. 

kingship, polis 
polos, 177, 254 

population, 18, 29. 72; rise and fall of, 
27. 35 . 79-80. 185. 3*2-13. 356 
potnie thenm, 176-8.285 
pottery, 8. 17. 73, 930. 189; hKtoricai 
value of. 41, 99-103. 143-4. 225-6 
stacks: Neolithic, 14: Early ITcI* 
Udic, 23-7; Middle Mrltadi<-, 32-3, 
35 . 9 *. 93 ". 140! Minoan, 37. 39, 
59 : Mycenaean. 45, 50. 53-61, yo-4; 
sub-Mycenaean, 79. 85. 89-92, 95: 
Protogcomelric, 72,78,89-105, log, 
112-14, 116. 139-40, 142-3. 205, 
368: Ceometric, 113-14, 138-46, 
148-56, 160-2, 205, 232-3, 241. 
368: sub-Geomctric, 237, 244; Ori¬ 
entalizing, 217, 227-45, 368; Attic 
black-figure, 184. 239 

LOCAL TYPES IN CKKEK ERA: Ar- 

gos, 97, 145. 286, 239; Attica. 89- 
90, 92-6, 98, 139-43, 150^. 206, 
229, 241-4, 364, 374; Boeotia, 240; 
Corinth, 156, 202, 217, 227-9, 
232-40, 248. 364, 370-1, 374; 
Crete, 82-3, 98, 113, 156, 205, 
ai8, 240-1, 37<>-i: Cyclades, 96-7, 
112-13,150. 156, 236. 240. 370-1: 
Cyprus, 95, 218: East Creek. 191, 
ai6, 226, 240, 371; Sparta, 238-9 
Prosymna, 61 

Protoattic and Protocorinthian pottery, 
see pottery 

Protodedallc style, see sculpture 
Frotogeometric pottery, see pottery 
Psyche, 291 

Pylos. 5. 43. 45. 48-9. 58, 6 i, 68 

Rachraani, 19 

racialism, see Indo-Europeans, Medi¬ 
terranean myth 
regionalism, see localism 
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rcU};ion: pre*Grcclc, 28-9, 46; in Dark 
ages, 82-3, 86, 128, 168. 172-83, 
200. 212, 267, 277-8; changes in 
seventh century, 269-70, 278-92, 
3»8-23, 338-9 

Rhodes. 12, 52,60,113,121,170,208. 
215,240,370 


Salamis. 84-5 ,339 

Samos, 112. 178, 211, 216, 239. 

349-50. 354. 3^3.364,376 
Snmnthracc, 68. 212 
Siippho. 275, 303, 304, 308; cited, 
306,316 

Suronic Gulf, 9, 209 
scarabs, see faience 
scrit>cs. 6,48-9 

sculpture: prc-Creck, 55-7; in Dark 
ages, 144, 253: eighth-century, 
354-S; transitional, 256-7; Dedalic, 
230, 248, 257-60; see also figurint^ 
seafaring. 7-8. 28,114, 116, 214, 219, 
354 .362-3 
Sclinus, 227-8 
serfs, 131,314 
Sesklo, 13-15.19 
shepherding, see nomads 
ships on vases, 28, 114, 214, 233 
Sicily, 50, 65. 227 - 6 . 366^. 37 t- 3 . 

. 374.377 

silver, 8, 27, 79, 88, 150, 307, 363 
slavery, 46, 48, 52, 117, 139 > 361. 

37in; Ifmits of, 131, 312, 358, 365 
smiths, see artisans 
Smyrna, 107,112,227,252 
society, 30; in Dark ages, 115, 130-8; 
seventh-century, 274-6, 300-17, 
320-3. 342 

Solon, 68, 275, 292, 303. 308. 311, 
3a*. 337. 346, 356, 362; cited, 111, 
306.314.34a. 353 

Sparta, 88, 117, 123, 18a. 206, 208, 
236-9, 307, 319. 340; political and 
social structure of, 134, 3 ^ 4 . 326. 
346-7.37a 

sphinx, 235. 236, 244. 259. 381 
S^ces, 35,117.308 

Statues, see sculpture 


Syracuse, 227-8,372 
Syria. 11, 42, 58-^. 196; trade with 
Greece, 12, 38, 51, 117, i66, 209, 
211, 213. 218-19: in first millen- 
niiun, 87, 116, 324: art of, 142, 
197,201-3,207,255,259 


Taruntum, 50 
Tarsus. 216,227 
Tell Abu Hawarn. 96,117 
temple, 173-5, 189, 246, 248-52, 284, 
320.331 .339 
Terpander. 263 

textiles, 52, 208. 219, 374; os sources 
of pottery. 93n, 201, 236, 245 
Theb«, 35, $0 
Thera, 170 
ThermI, 23,27 

Theseus, 159, 284, 290, 319, 328 
Thessaly, 7, 9: pre-Creek, 13-15, 19, 
25. 33. 50 . 61; Greek, 97, 116, 121. 
206,314,328 
Thetes, 131-2,311-12 
tholos tombs, 46,55,8a 
Thrace, 10 

Thucydides, 8, 67, 123, 376; cited, 
115,124. 222, 227-9, 340, 376 
time. Creek sense of, 163. 222, 299 
Tityns, 32,44,61,97,239,284 
towns, see <uty 
trade, see commerce 
tradition, 16. 62, 109-11, 123. 225 
tribes, 125, 134-5, 3^6, 329; Dorian, 
63,13s; Ionian, 111.135 
tripod, 133, 151, 155. 261, 263 
Trojan war, 51, 66,165 
Troy, 22-^, 32, 50-1,86 
tyrants, 3100, 328-30, 335 . 343 . 35 ®" 
Tyrtaeus, 30S 


upper classes, 82, 128-9, 132-3, 174; 

see also aristoaacy 
Urartu, 198,202,209-11 


villages. 14,27,44. 5 ®, 80-a, 125,247, 
252,356 
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walls, tee fortification 

wanax, see kingship, Mycenaean 

war, 124, 132, 153, 31ft, 327, 331-4. 

347 . 375-6 
weapons, see arms 

women, 135-6, 178, 270, 287, 315-16 
writing, tee alphabet, Linear A and B 
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Xenophanes, 181, 268,307 


Zeus, 182, 205, 275, 279, 290, 320, 
3^8, 330, 338; as ethical force, 
269-70, 278, 285, 321-2, 327 
Zygourles, 32,61 
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